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({EOLOGICAL MINERALOGY. —Mr. T EN- 
t, F.G.8., will commen ot in fe on ey han 
A ECTU KES on d with a view to faci- 
cou nse euee of GEOLOGE, and of the a Po of Mineral 
Substances in the ARTS. The Lectures will begin on Friday 
morning, Feb, 7,.t 9 o'clock, The will be | continued yn each suc- 
ceeding Wednesday and Friday. . JELF, D.D., Principal. 
* King’s Collese, London, Feb. 1, 1845. 


@CHOOL of CHEMISTRY and NATURAL 

PHILOSOPHY, ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, 
London, under the direction “ JOH t< N LD. M.D. one 
Professor BACH HOFF NER, M. PRD. The Course of CHEML- 
CAL LECTURES one PR cits AL DEMONSTR ATIONS for 
GEXERAL Si INTS, AGRICULTURISTS, &c., under the 
direction of Dr. John Ryan, will commence on TUESDAY, the 
Heh of EEA MN AVIGATION CLASS, for NAVAL OFFICERS 
and others, will oi ommence on MON DA of February. 

The CLASS for RAILWAY ENGINE! DRIVERS will-com- 
mence on TU ESD: AY EVENING, the 4th of February, at Eight 
ovlock. These Lectures are delivered on A, 14. and Thursday 3. 

Daily instruction in CHEMICAL | MANIPULATION and 
react \L ANALYSIS, by Dr. Ryar 

A Syl } abus of the various Classes may “he had at the Tustitution, 








Roy AL MANCHESTER INSTITUTION.— 
» ARTISTS are respectfully informed that the E XHIBITION 
i is PAIN’ Na ge in OIL and WATER COLOURS, 
SCULP +, will be OPENED not later than MUNDA 
aad of JU NE ‘NEXT. 
The Council of this Institution, looking at the satisfactory result 
f the 1¢ past season, and confident in the expectation that the 
3 likely to be still more prosperous, invite the support 
$ who feel an interest in the Manchester Exhibition. 
Mr. Gree bs os: street, Middlesex Hospital, will, a the 
1%h of Ma. Meet, , and forward to Manchester ali Works of 
Art above alluded to, the’ expenses of which (being the preduction 
of and contributed by Artists to whom a Circular has been ad- 
dresse 1,) will be payed by the Royal Institution. 
» Council beg to announce the nature of the Prizes for 1845 :— 
For the best vil Painting of a subject forming a scene seleeted 
from History, Komance, the Drama, or oetry —the Heywood Guld 


For the best Landscape Drawing in Water Colour—the Heywood 
ig oy = Flower Piece in Water Colour—the Heywood Silver 
ter the best Ornamental Design in Water Colour—the Heywood 
eh the best Architectural Design in Water Colour—the Hey- 


wood Silver Medal. 
GEORGE WAREING ORMEROD. 
Jan. 4, 1845, Hon. See. 


RIVATE EDUCATION. 





.—A married Graduate 
of Cambridge ,of much experience in Tuition, and author of 
several Educational Works, KECEIVES a limited number of 
PUPILS, to be instructed in Mathematics, Ancient and Modern 
guages, History, &c., either po yam eed for the public and 
military schools an 1 pursuits. His 
method of teaching languages, which Ban been highly successful, 
greatly facilitates and insures a sound and permanent know ledge 
of them, without the use of translations. 
Address (prepaid) to M. A., Castelnau Post-office, Barnes, Surrey. 


IVIL ENGIN EERING. — PRESTBURY, 

ear CHLELTENH ae. 

ICHARD BE AMISH, Esq. C.E., F.R.S., &c. &e., having been 
ccessfully es in affording professional instruction in those 
epartments o hecessary the Civil Engineer, viz. 

the Matheinatics, oe Natural Philosophy, Architec:ure, 
Practical Mensuration, Drawing, History ros Geograph y,—the 
peincipice of Chemistry, of Geology, and of Mineralogy, is now in- 
uced to offerthe advantages of a general PR ACTIC ALINSTRUC- 
TION in matters connected with the Realities of Life, combined 
with moral discipline and Ce em habits, to those who esteem such 
things more than an ne fect aequirement of dead languages, and 
the hazardous ordeal of a classical public school. As the number 
of pupils is limited, and as each pupil forms an integral portion of 
Say, the most satisf: sctory references will be requi: ‘Terms, 
um. 











ON THE RHINE 
AX, ENGLISH. GRADU ATE, “of the Univer- 
ity of Géttin Sty residing in the pleasantest suburb of 
Bonn, receives SIX PILS into his house, for the purpose of 
instracting them in the Greek, Latin, and French Languages, 
athematics, History, &c., and of affording them peculiar adran- 
tages for the me om a of a thorough knowledge of the GERMAN Lan- 
guage and Literatur 
The Advertiser has Testimonials from the fate Cuties Miiller, 
eeren, &c.; under whom he studied at Gottinge 
ainrench i is taught by a native of Paris attached to ‘the Univer- 


_ ae to distinguished Rvofessers of the University of 
Bonn, and to Gentlemen in Englan 
There is an English Eplocees nf Church a Bens. 
¢ Railway is open from Ostend to Be 
Por further particulars 


the Rev. W. apply, by letter, to H. L. a, ;,care of 


8., Curate of Lower Hardres, ( ‘anterbury p 
KING WILLIAM OOLLEOS, | CASTLETOWN, ISLE of 


(On the foundation of Bishop Barrow). 
HE Rey. G. G. CUMMING, M.A., Cantab. 
ERS Vi +< Eriacipal, RECEIVES into the’ College, as BOARD- 
STUDEN a Guineas per annum, a limited number of 
1B) f TS. College fees, (according to age, between 7 and 
te from 4l. to 8l. perannum. These fees embrace Tuition in 
> Greek and Latin classics, Hebrew, the Mathematics, Men- 
: ‘ation, Fortification, Navigation, Arithmetic, and Merchants’ 
The ants. with the usual complements of a liberal education. 
th hole system of Instruction is devoted to the formation of 
€ sound scholar and Christian gentlem 

pets for the Army, Navy, and mer antile pursuits may, if 
rare at and after the age of 12, relinquish Greek and Latin. 
a in the Modern Languages and Drawing, each 15s. per 
«The College j is in a salubrious situation near the sea, and there 
Aa sis steam communication with the surrounding c ountries. 
y additional information may be obtained by application as 





RIV ATE PUPI LS. —Germany ae Married 

Clergyman, M.A., British Chaplain at Mayence, licensed by 

34 ohisber of London, receives Six Pupils, and has now a 

CY. The advantages in every branch of Education, espe- 

aicity ped Military Studies, are great. The Adve vtiser has 

had much experience in tuition, and pays great attention to the 

moral conduct of his Fapile. who are in every respect treated as 

members of his family. 1e highest references, ‘Address the Rev. 
D. G. 29, Euston-square, 


THE, LONDON LIBRARY, 49, Pall Mall. 


Patrox, His Rovat Hicuyess Pariser Avner. 

This Institution has already made such progress in realizing the 
objects of its foundation, as to offer to “_" Subscribers a collection of 
upwards of twenty-one thousand volumes, to which ad litions are Con: 
stantly making, including almost every new work of inte and 
importance, either in English or Foreign Literature, isnmed aay 
on its appearance. 

Terms of Subscription :—Entrance-fee, (at present, but subject to 
future increase) Six Pounds; annual subscription, Two Pounds ; 
perme nt of Twenty-six Pounds constitutes a Subseviber for life, 
The Rules and Regulations are prefixed to the e, the 
price of which, with the two Supplements complete, is four shillings. 
A Third Supple ment is now in the press, and will be published 
shortly. The Library is open every day, except Sunday, from 
eleven to six o’clo« 

By orde r of the Committee, 
OH RANE, Secretary and Librarian. 








a . ‘, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 
ULL’S NEW BOOK CLASS.—A new and 
important feature in Bull's new Library System has just 
been introduced at this Establishment—that of a new Class 
Subscribers, entitled, BULL'S NEW BOOK CLASS, This C 
= accor iplish what has se long been wanting— eliver 
w Work desired for perusal the moment it is applied f. ; 3 
i «ae ed or forwarded, post-free, on application te Mr. Bull at. the 
Library, 19, Holles-strect, Cavendish-square. Also, the new Cata- 
logue of Duplic ates, containing the surplus cc opies of r id popu- 
lur works purchased for the Subscribers, and which are at this 
Library c . ney for sale, as soon as the first demand has subsided, 
aty very reduced iced pri 3. 


HE PERUSAL of NEW WORKS in every 
DEPARTMENT of LITERATURE, — The 
CLASS SUBSCRIPTION to CHURTON’S (THE 
LIBRARY, 26, Holles- oereet, is designed for those requiring the 
immediate perusal of all New Works in large quantities. Sub- 
seribers are entitled to fifteen volumes in town, and thirty in 
the country, and to have purchased for them any New Work of 
general interest not previously added to the Library. 
TERMS. 


The Year, 
Sr 10 0 


-th 


Half- gee. Quarter. 
£6 £313 6 


New Class .... 





Sales by Auction. 
TO HUMAN AND COMPARATIVE ANATOMISTS. 
Messrs. J. C.& 8. STEVENS beg to announce they will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-carden, 
on WEDNESDAY, 5th of February, at 12 for 1 o'clock precisely, 


A SMALL MUSEUM OF SPECIMENS 
of COMPARATIVE ANATOMY in Skeletons and Skulls, 
including Tigers, Kangaroos, Boa Constrictors, &c. in fine preserva- 
tion ; also several Human Skeletons, Morbid P reparations, &e. &e. 
May be viewed the day prior and morning of sale, and Catalogues 
had at the Room, — 


THE ORIG INAL WORKS AND THE COLLECTION OF™ 
THE LATE WILLIAM GRIEVE, Esq. 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, King- 
street, St. James’s-square, on FRIDAY, March 7th, at One 
precisely, (By order of the Executrix,) 


6 ee VALU ABLE COLLEC’ TION of the late 


WILLIAM GRIEVE, 
feene Painter to Her Majesty t ‘The atre ; 

including the whole of his Original Dra nwings made during his 
tour in Germany ; Oil Pictures, &e. Also his Collection of Books 
of Prints and Works - Art, including Denon’ 3 Egypt Silvester’s 
Views in Venice— ansions, &c. Also a choice Collection 
of fine Proof E ngravings, ine luding many rare rornad Proofs. 
May be viewed | two days precedit dC: ues hat 


THE COLLECTION OF WORKS OF ART AND VIRTU OF 
ANDREW GEDDES, ESQ., A.R.A., DECEASED, 


Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON respectfully inform the Nobility, 
Connoisseurs, and Public, that on THURSDAY, April ieth, and 
two following days, they will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
Great Room, King-strect, St. James’s-square, precisely at One 


o'clock, (By order of the Executors,) 
HE aluable Collection of PICTURES, 
DRAW 1 S, ETCHINGS, BOOKS, and Articles of taste 
virth formed that sey ant Fe d accomplished 
NDREW GE DDI Ku. R.A, 

— his own Original Wi 
jects, Sketche vo capital Co 
Vid Italian } 

Further pai 


THE WOR 


me 
ecen . 

ting « f finished Fancy Sub- 
celebrated Pictures by the 


~ = will he given. 


{KS OF SIR AUG U STU: sc ALLO ort, R A. 
DECEASED, 

Messrs. CHIRISTIE & MANSON respectfally inf 
and Public that Chey will SELL by AUCTIO 
Rovwia, ay oe strect, St. James’s-square, near the end 

(By order of the Executors,) 
HE 


WHOLE of the DRAWINGS 
SKE TC ITES, the exquisite Works of that highly-di 
guishel Mer mber of the Royal Academy 
AUGUSTUS WALL CALLCOTT, soased, 
Late Curator of the Roy xal Galleri 
ction of BOOKS of PRINTS, WO! 
Further notice will be given. 


rm the Nobility 


f April, 


stin- 


his Cullec 





and | 





SUPERIOR PAINTINGS ON GLASS FOR THE 


PHANTASMAGORIA, 
VIEWS IN THE HOLY LAND—SCRIP. 
TURAL ILLU 
TURAL HISTORY—BoT 


STR Aston ASTRONOMICAL — 
ANICAL and DISSOLVING VIEWS 
for the say * fal ll PHANTASM AGORTA LANTERNS, * 
Canpenter & V EY, Opticians, 24, Regent-street. — Lists 
Prices upon a he above Sliders are now extensively 
employed by t. aductors « f Sunday and other Schoola, Optical 
Instruments a every description. 


N ANUSCRIPTS and AUTOGRAPH LET- 
TERS, just published.—A CATALOGUE 4 MAN oq 
SCRIPTS and AUTOGRAPH LETTERS on Sale by 
with an Account of the Proceedings in the Common 
T.R o_ for the purpose of wresting from him an ma 
Roll (N i), under pretence of its being a document belonging to 
that ¢ ourt dof the expense and oe he has been put to in 
re: sisting same. Gratis, if called for; four penny stamps, if >, 
po st.—9, Great Newport-street. 
T OWE, LEONARD & CO., AucTIONEERS 
and ComMission. MERCHANTS, BOSTON, UNITED 
STATES, offer their services to the London Trade for the Sale 
at Auction or Private Sale of Books, Paintings, Artiste’ Mate- 
rials, Articles of Taste or Virtd, Fancy Goods, &c. 
Agency for any description of Manufactured Goods “solicited. 
Consignments of Old or New Books for Sales at Auction 
solicited. 
The most satisfactory references can be obtained on applica- 
tion to Mr. John Miiler, Bookseller, Henrietta-street, Covent. 








T | garden. 





OTICE iS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 


Registrars of Rirths, Deaths, and M n 


| Kingdom, with the sanction of the Regis = 
| Clerks of larze Parishes, with the sanction of the eC} 


Artist, | 





t their Great | 
} me 


| the hul Lut the ve 


| 
| 
| 
| 


appointed to receive arinouncements of Births, Des clergy. 

riages for the HISTURIC AL RE pel ‘ER, and will supply, Lot v3 
Forms on application. A ¢ the * Register, containi he 
notice, is forwarded, free of charg ge, to the party sending it. he 
* Historical Register’ is published’ every Saturday morning, 6¢, 


EXTR? 4 | Stampe 
BYRON) | 








iE NEW FAMILY NEWSPAPER— 
REGISTER — containi all the 
Domestic and Foreign News of the Week suitable for the perusal 
of Families, and, in addition, a Register of the Birth 
and Autographs of all remarkable Persons on their decease. — 
Published every Saturday Morning. Office, 7, Catherine-street, 
* Order of any Newsvender. 
— WITHOUT POLITICS, 
THE 
wspaper, recording all Domestic and Foreign Events free 
from all political bias, National and Private Biograph: ies, and 
various Governme: nt Departments. 
Office, 7, seaman * street, Strand. 


*,* Order of any Newsvender. 
THE HISTORICAL 
 poabin - mf 
and Deaths of the Nobility and Geatry, with ample Biographies 
Strand. Sixpence 5 
Weekly, price Sixpence, i 
HISTORICAL REGISTER Family 
Public Health ; under the Sanction and with the Assistance of 
* Order of any Newsman. 





\2mo. price 2s 
HE PRIN CI PLES of G ‘SOMETRIC AL 
DE MONS F RATION, deduced from the original Concep- 
tion of Space and Fo 
By H. W EDG WOOD, M.A., late Fellow of Chr. Coll., Camb. 
Taylor & W alton, Upper Gower-street. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. Svo. of 706 pages, with Statistical Tables, 
in cloth boar is 
Dedicated, by permission, to the Right ‘Von, Earl Spencer, 
URAL ECONOMY, in its Relations with 
Chemistry, Physics, and Meteorol: ogy ; or an Apoiication of 
the Principles of Chemistry and Physik oa zy to the Details of Prac- 
tical Farming. By T B. Bou SSINGAULT, Member of the In- 
stitute of France; and translated, ‘with an Introduction and 
Notes, by GEORGE LAW. vA ricultu 
London: H, Bai lire, 219. ite gent-street. 


Just published, 18mo, cloth, price 2s, 6d. 
A VISIT to BURY ST. EDMUNDS; 


Old-fashioned Week in the Ninetcenth Century. 
_d. Hate chard & &s Son, Lond: m5 





or, an 
Stevenson, C Cambridge. 


In a few days, in pee 8vo. price 2s. 
ORD AUCKLAND and LORD ELLEN- 
BOROUGH. Byal GAL CIVILIAN, 
London: Smit! 1, Elder & Co. C ornhill — 

THE GREAT BRITAIN ATLANTIC STEAM SIIP, 
It is proposed to publish, in Four Parts, price 1s, each, large 4to. 

with 40 elaborately-executed Pla a Popular and Scientific 

De scription of 


Te E GREAT BRITAIN, of 3,500 Tons, 

constructed < Ircn, With Engines of 1,000-horse power, and 
the Screw Proy 

By yHOM AS hn. GUPPY, 

wer to the ~at Wescer 

Mr. Wi ane has mech pt asure i forming 

that he has had the h nour to maa ke 

Gerry for the publication ¢ 





tes, 


Assoc Inst. C.E. 

team-ship Company. 

the scientific 

in arrangement with 

fa work on this great novelty in science 


all the mechanical con- 

has been made in the 

ngravings will consist of 

tion of the machinery, and the 

the MN o pr ion, t with explanatory illustrations of 
to the whole. 

The Put 


Licatl 


March Ist, 
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MILLER’S CATALOGUE 


OF 


CHEAP BOOKS, 


For Fesrvary, is now ready, and can be had gratis 
and postage free. 


Also on Sale the following Sets of Books, all USEFUL and 
AMUSING WORKS, and most desirable Purchases for 
LITERARY and MECHANICS INSTITUTIONS, and 
Sor newly-established READING SOCIETIES :— 


ANCIENT and Modern Universal History, 
complete in 65 vols. Svo, calf, Maps and Plates, only 4/49. 1747+ 7 


Anderson’s Edition of the British Poets, from 
Chaucer downwards, with Translations of the Greek and Latin 
Poets, complete in 13 vols. imp, Svo. in russia, edges won, - 

in, 1790 


Bacon (Francis), Baron of Verulam, the Entire 
Works of, 10 vols, Svo. large ‘a thick paper, fine Portrait, po 
neatly bound in brown calf, 3/. sug 


Conder’s (J.) Modern Traveller; a entities: of 
Sow ee Countries of the Globe, 43 yols. 18mo. cloth, Plates and 
aps, 2, 


Cooke's Edition of Select English Novels,consisting 
of the Works of paiding, Si ~paaae Swift, Defoe, Richardson, uae. 
57 vols. Ismo, calf neat, 


The Edinburgh Cabinet Library, illustrated with 
numerous Engravings on Steel and Wood, and numerous Maps, 
38 vols. small Svo. cloth lettered, just completed at 94 10s, now 
offered at 44. 15s. ; or elegantly half bound calf, gilt, 64 15s, a 

1844, &e, 


Hume and Smollett’s History of England, with 
Jones's Continantion, 20 vols. small syo. half calf, very neat 
Vignettes, 24 its, Whittingham, iszs 


Library of Entertaining Knowledge, comprising 
many valuable series of Works in Descriptive Geography, History, 
and Biography, Arts, Antiquitics, and Natural History, 43 vols. 
i2mo., cloth Tettercd, 40, lea, 

Marshall's (Licut. John) Naval Biography ; or, 
Memoirs of the Service all the Flag Officers, Superannuated 
Rear-Admirals, Ketired Captains, Post Captains, and Commanders 
now living, with an Account of all the Naval oe from 1760 t 
the Present Period, 12 vols. svo. calf extra, 44 15s 1 

Penny Cyclopedi», complete in 27 vols. smali 
folio, cloth, 64. 10s, ; published at 104 


Waverley Novels, by Sir Walter Scott, with all 
the Author's Introductions aud Notes, complete in 25 vols. feap. 
Sve. cloth gilt 24 los, iid 


British (The) and Foreign Review, or European 
nan Journal, fiom the commencement in 1835 to nt 17 vols. 
Syo. neatly half-bound calf. 34, 138, 6d, s35—44 


ian Rememb rancer, or the Churchman’s 
Biblical, “Boe slesiastical, a ud Literary Miscellany, fro’ m : the com- 
mencement in 1s1y to 1840, 22 ve ‘ls. sv. half calf neat, 24, isiv-40 


Congregational Mi wgazine (The), from its com- 
Mencement in 1s1$ to the end of 1545, in 26 vols, Syo. half calf, very 
neat, id 10s, isIs—43 


Edinburgh (The) Review, from the commence- 
ment to the cnd of the last y« ‘0 vols. Svo. half calf, very 
neat, 134 13s., or complete to i rs gray aus Is%v2—H4 


Foreign Quarterly Review (The), from its com- 
mane ment in 1827 to Is ichusive, 30 vols. 8vo, half calf, new and 
eat, 5. 10s., or to Isti, + 
nsive views of the state 
of Continental Literature for the eeh years. 
Fraser's Magazine, for Town and Coun‘ry, from 
its commencement to the end of 1s44, elegantly half- beand calf, 
neat, 30 vols. 8vo. only 64. 10s, 1831—1s44 
Contains all the portraits, Jmany of which are the only knewn 
likenesses taken of certain celebrated characters of the present day 
Gentleman’s Magazine, the New Seni ries, s, complete, 
from pr ocmnseanen net it in is3: to the end of iSit. 22 vols. Svo. half 
calf, very neat, 64 1834—IS44 


Loudon’s Ga — May 


Rural and Dow e Improv 
10 vols. Svyo. many hundced 21 


Loudon’s (J. C.) Magaz 
with the continuation to its ¢ 
&vo. clean, in boards and parts, « 
calf, gilt, 44. 10s, 


rent, Gardening and Agriculture, 
3,14 158, 1828-24 


Monthly Magazine and British Register, from its 

commencement in 1796 to 1625, ¢ dite Sir Richaz¢ d Philips, as- 

sisted by some of the m “8 and Literary Cha- 

racters of the day, tv vols. Svu. half calf next, 34 3s, 17L6—1825 
Quarterly Review, from the commencement in 

1809 to the of 1843, complete in 70 vols. with the th 

inclusive, a J bound set in half calf, mew and neat, i: 

without the indexes, 104, i 


United Se ‘rvice Journs al and ‘Naval and Milit: ary 
Magazine, fro its co neen ent in 1829 to the end of the Ta 
year, 1b44, 44 v vO. ne tly bound j in half calf, gilt, a very 
copy, only 1v4 1 


JouN _d 101, Oxford-street, 


——=== 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER 
PEOPLE’S EDITION. 


Nos. 5, 6, 7, & 8, are published this day. 
Also Part II. containing these Four Numbers. 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, & 4, comprising Part I. have been Reprinted, and are to be had of all Booksellers. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, PEOPLE'S EDITION, 


UNIFORM WITH THE LIFE OF SCOTT. 


R 162 Numbers and 40 Parts are published of this Issue. 
Vols. I., II. & Ii. are also ready, and are to be had either in a Stitched Cover, 9s., or Cloth Boards gilt, 10s. each, 


SCOTT, 





Rozert Cavett, Edinburgh; Houtston & Stoneman, London. 





NOW READY, 
With 17 Plates and 72 Woodcuts, royal 8yo. 28s. 


THE PRACTICAL GEOLOGY AND ANCIENT 
ARCHITECTURE OF IRELAND. 


By GEORGE WILKINSON, Arcuirect. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





azine and Register of 





Now ready, in 1 vol. price 8s. 


STAR OF ATTEGHEI, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 


By FRANCES BROWN. 


Epwarp Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 


MURRAWY’S COLONIAL AND HOME LIBRARY. 


THE 





his day is published, post 8vo. 2s. 6d., No. 17, 


SKETCHES OF PERSIA. 
By the late Major-General SIR JOHN MALCOLM. Parr I. 


Lately published, 


RESIDENCE IN THE WEST INDIES. 


** These highly amusing stories.”"— Quarterly Review. 


FATHER RIPA’S MEMOIRS. 


[THE “CIINESE ROBINSON CRUSOE.” | 


LEWIS’S 


“The combined singularity of the facts, and the mode of narration, render ‘ Father Ripa’s Memoirs’ as interesting 3 
work as * Borrow’s Bible in Spain.’ "—Spectator. 


Il. 
NEW SOUTH WALES 
By MRS. MEREDITH. 
“This adwirable sketch derives additional interest from being a Lady's view of the Colony.”—Spectator. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





MR. ALLOM’S NEW AND MOST SPLENDID WORK. 


FRANCE, IN THE REIGN OF LOUIS PHILIPPE, Illus- 


trated from Drawings on the Spot. by Tuomas Atom, Esq., exhibiting the Landscape Scenery, Antiquities, Military and 
Ecclesiastical Architecture, &ec. With a Résumé of the History of France, and Descriptions of the Plates, by the Rev. 
G. N. Wrignt, M.A., Author of ‘The Life and Times of Louis Phil ippe.—Part I, containing Four Quarto Plates, price 
2s., published this day. 


PISHER’S STANDARD ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


fd rosa “| ° _ Akl ‘i - 

SCOTT'S FAMILY BIBLE. In Three Quarto Volumes, 

Forty-two highly-finished Steel Engravings, from Drawings on the Spot; and Three Maps, Cloth, 47. 10s.; calf, 62; 

morocco, 6/. Gs, Wit! ut the Plates, 10s. less. ont ++ with 

Scott's 8 Comme ontary is imec nnparably the first of its class; men of all shades of evangelical opinion read it with 

: Ilis theology is of the purest character. The edition before us is one of extreme beauty, greatly 

\ r : that I as yet appeared. It is our counsel to all young couples on taking up house, to be sure to 
secure among thelr first purchases a copy of Fisher's Edition of Scott’s Family Bible.’ "Christian Witness. 


In large type, suited to Aged Persons, 


MORNING AND EVENING FAMILY PRAYERS FOR 4 


YEAR, with Addi tional Prayers for Special Occasions. By the Rey. J. MORISON, D.D, One Volume imperial 870 
cloth, 2ls.; calf, 2Gs.; morocco, 30s. 


Fisner, Son & Co., the Caxton Press, Angel-street, Newgate-street, London, 
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CLASSICAL WORKS 


BY THE 


Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 


Reetor of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 


I. 
A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
GREEK ACCIDENCE. With easy Exercises and Vocabulary. 
Third Edition. 5s. 6d, 


II. 

A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. Fifth Edition. 5s. 6d. This 
Work, which is nearly on Ollendorff 's Plan, ¢ sof a Greek 
Syntax founded on Buttmanns, and easy Sentences to be trans- 
lated into Greek, after given Examples, and with given Words. 

A SECOND PART is in preparation, 








Il. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
LATIN PROSE COMPOSLTION, Sixth Edition. 6s, 6d, This 
Work, like the foregoing, is founded on the yy of imitation 
aud frequeut repetition. It is at once a Syntax, a Vocabulary, and 
‘an Exercise Book ; and considerable attention has been paid to the 
subject of Synonymes. This and the preceding Work are now used 
at all, or nearly all, the public Schools. 





Iv. 
ASECOND PART of the above Work, contain- 
ing the DOCTRINE of the LATIN PARTICLES. With Voca- 
bulary and an Antibarbarus. Svo. Second Edition. &%. 


Vv. 
LONGER EXERCISES: being Pant I. ofa 
Companion to the ‘ Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Com- 
position.” Sve. 48. 


vi. 
, “ r - . 

HENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. Fifth 
Edition. 3°. The object of this Work (which is founded on the 
principles of imitation and frequent repetition) is to enable the 
upil to do exercises from the first day of his beginning his Acci- 
ence. It is recommended by the Oxford Diocesan Board of Edu- 
cation, as a useful work for Middle or Commercial Schools ; and 

adopted at the National Society's Training College at Chelsea, 


vit. 

A SECOND LATIN BOOK and PRACTICAL 
GRAMMAR. Intended as a Sequex to ‘Henry's First Latin 
Book.” Third Edition. 4s, 

Vill. 
A FIRST VERSE BOOK. Intended as an 


easy Introduction to the Latin Hexameter and Pentameter. In 
l2mo. Second Edition. 2s, 


1x. 

A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
LATIN VERSE COMPOSITION, Contents:—1. ‘Ideas’ for 
Hexameter and Elegiac Verses. 2. Alcaics. 3. Sapphic . 4. The 
other Horatian Metres. 5. Appendix of Poetical Phraseology, and 
Hints on Versification. In $vo. Second Edition. 5s,¢d, ~~ 


x. 
ECLOG OVIDIAN 4; with Eneuisn Nores, 
&e, Fifth Edition. 2s, 6¢. This Work is from the Fifth Part of 
the ‘ Lateinisches Elementarbuch’ of Professor Jacobs and Dé ring, 


which has an immensecirculation on the Continent and in America. 


xi. 
VIRGILIT OPERA, Vou. IT. (En. 1—6.) 
Addita est Interpretatio ex Adnotationibus Heynii, Wunderlichii, 
Wagneri, Forbigeri, aliorum, excerpta. (Nearly ready.) 


XIt. 
ECLOGE HORATIAN 2. Pars. I. (Carmina) 
3s. Pars II. (Sermones) 5s, Addita est FAMILIARIS INTER- 
PRETATIO ex Adnotationibus Mitscherlichii, Doeringii, Orellii, 
alicrum, excerpta. 


5s, 


XIIt. 

HISTORLE ANTIQUE EPITOME, from 
Cornelius Nepos, Justin, §c. With English Notes, Rules for Con- 
struing, Questions, Geographical Lists, &c. Second Edition. 4s, 

XIV. 
> 7 r ° e,¢ 
CORNELIUS NEPOS, Part I. With Criti- 
cal Questions and Answers, and an imitative Exercise on each 

Chapter. The Questions are either answered, or accompanied by 
Tefereuces to the Editor's ‘ Practical Introduction.’ (Nearly ready.) 


XV. 
ATERI ALS for TRANSLATING into 
-ATIN. From the G G EFEN i 
Excursuses, Second Edition. » * a ac ee 


xvVI. 
«DOEDERLEIN'S HAND-BOOK of LATIN 
ba rape. Translated by the Kev. H. H. ARNOLD, B.A. 


XVII. 
ipANNALES Veteruam REGNORUM et POPU- 
Lime a imprimis Romanorum, confecti a C. T. ZUMPTIO. 
tam ye utilissimum ad Editionem alteram ab ipso Zumptio auc- 
MA | typis describendum curayit T. K. "ARN OLD, 


xXVittr. 
scitto GLISH GRAMMAR for CLASSICAL 
LISH PROSE RS CAL INTRODUCTION to ENG- 
vii adn of Spud a en, Buh a, 
Rivixctoys, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo- 
place. 


DR. BARRINGTON’S 
WORKS. 


Foolscap 8vo. with numerous Plates, price, plain, 7s. 6¢.; 
partly coloured, 10s. 6d. ; fully coloured, 15s. 


Aectures on Weraldrp, 


In which the principles of the Science are familiarly ex- 
plained, and its application shown to the Study of History 
and Architecture. 

** The illustrations are numerous and very well executed ; 
and we think it will be found a most convenient and useful 
manual by all who are desirous of engaging in this interest- 
ing study."—English Review. 


On a large sheet, with descriptive letter-press, partly co- 
loured, 8s.; in case or on roller, 10s, 6d.; on roller var- 
nished, 12s. 6d.; fully coloured, 4s. Gd. extra. 


A Display of Weraldry, 


With a Manual, containing the Elements of the Science, a 
Description of the Figures, the Blazon of the Armorial 
Bearings, and other Devices, by which the Principles of the 
Science are explained, and its application shown to the 
study of History and Architecture. 


On a large sheet, coloured, 6s.; in case or on roller, 9s. ; 
roller varnished, Ils. 


The Genealogy and Armorial Wear- 
inas of the Sobvereiqns of Lnaland, 


With an explanatory volume, entitled Genealogy Simpli- 
fied. 3s. 

« A very clear explanation of the origin and meaning of 
the various heraldic devices of British monarchs, and exhi- 
biting the lineal descent of Queen Victoria from the Saxon 
Egbert. The chart is set forth in bold characters, and not 
encumbered with superfluous details. The source of each 
line of monarchs and the events that led to the interruption 
of the succession are explained with such simplicity as to 
be perfectly intelligible to the youngest readers.”"—Spectator. 


In 4 large sheets, coloured, 21s.; in French case or on 
roller, 27s. 6d.; varnished, 33s. Gd. 


Chronological Chart of Writish 


Architecture, 


With the GENEALOGY and ARMORIAL BEARINGS of 
the SOVEREIGNS of ENGLAND, accompanied by an 
explanatory volume of Plain Hints. Price 4s. 

** A glance or two at such a plan will give a truer, larger, 
and more vivid idea of the subject than many pages of 
reading.” —British Critic. 

**Should be deemed indispensable in every study and 
school-room.”— Westminster Review. 

** The best of all expedients as a help tothe remembrance 
of historic facts. It may well be called splendid, and is as 
useful as it is ornamental.”"—Church of England Quarterly. 


Price, with the Manual, on sheet, 5s.; in case, 7s. 6d.; on 
roller, 9s. 6d.; varnished, 10s. 6d. The Manual alone, 1s. 


A Tabular Display of @Writish 
Architecture, 


With a Manual for Beginners, by which the dates of our 
Cathedral and other Churches may be easily known. 

* An hour's attentive perusal may enable any person of 
ordinary intelligence and observation to attain correct 
notions on a matter which has been, for the most part, a 
source of continued perplexity.”"—Morning Herald. 

«‘Conveys much information in the smallest space, and in 
the most interesting manner possible.”—Spectator. 


Price, on sheet, with Manual, 3s. ; in cloth case, 4s. 


Pocket Chart of Writish Architecture, 
Chronologically arranged, neatly printed in red and black, 


and containing seventy-five figures, with a Descriptive 
Manual. 


Price, on sleet, with Manual, 3s.; case, 4s. 


Pocket Chart of Forefan Architecture. 


Printed uniformly with the above, in red and black, with a 
Descriptive Manual. 


Georck BELL, 186, Fleet-street. 








New English Grammar. 
12mo, 4s. 6d. cloth, 
AN ELEMENTARY ENGLISH GRAM- 


MAR. For the use of Schools. By R. G. LATHAM, A.M, Pro- 
fessor of English in University College, London. 


Latham on the English Language. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. 12s, cloth, 
The ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By R. G. 


LATHAM, A.M., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Professor 
of the English Language and Literature, University Coll. London. 


New Greek Delectus. 
Second Edition, revised, 12mo. 4s. cloth, 
ALLEN’S (Dr. A.) NEW GREEK DE- 
LECTUS ; being Sentences for Translation from Greek into Eng- 
lish, and English into Greek ; arranged in a systematic progression. 
By Dr. RAPHAEL KUHNER. Translated and edited from the 


nal 





New Latin Delectus. 
Second Edition, revised, 12mo. 4s. cloth, 
ALLEN’S (Dr. A.) NEW LATIN DELEC- 


TUS; being Sentences for Translation from Latin into English, 
and English into Latin; arranged in a systematic progression. 


New Greek Exercises. 
Second Edition, 5s. cloth, 
ALLEN’S (Dr. A.) CONSTRUCTIVE 
GREEK EXERCISES, for teaching Greek from the beginning wy 
writing. 2nd edition, revised and enlarged by JOHN ROBSON, 
B.A., Assistant Master in University College School. 


Greek and Roman Classics. 
Curar axnp Correct Eprtioys, 


7 
HERODOTUS. Schweighzuser’s Text. 
Edited by GEORGE LONG, Esq. A.M., Professor of Latin in 
University College. Complete in 1 vol. 12mo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. Edited by 


G. LONG, Esq. A.M. 12mo. 5s, cloth, 


3 
PLATO. Apology of Socrates. Crito, and 
part of the Phedo. With Notes in English from Stallbaum, and 


Schleiermacher’s Introductions. Edited by Dr. W. SMITH. 1l2mo. 
ds, 6d, 


4. 
TACITUS. Germania, Agricola, and Annals, 


B. I. With English Notes from Ruperti, &. 


Lexicon to Zschylus. 
8yo. 15s, cloth, 
A LEXICON to ESCHYLUS; containing 
a Critical Examination of the more difficult Passages in the Seven 


Tragedies. By the Kev. WILLIAM LINWOOD, MLA, Student 
of Christ Church, Oxford. 


Latin Versification. 
12mo. price 3s., the 4th edition, revised and corrected, of 
MYTHOLOGY for VERSIFICATION ; or, 
a BRIEF SKETCH of the FABLES of the ANCIENTS, pre- 


pared to be rendered into LATIN VERSE, By the Rey. F. 
HODGSON, B.D., Provost of Eton College. 


By the same Author, 
SACRED HISTORY, conveyed in Sense for 
Latin Verses. 3rd edition, 12mo. 3s, 6¢. 
SACRED LYRICS, for Latin Versification 


in the principal Metres of Horace. 12mo, 6s, 6d. cloth. 


Latin Reading Book. 
12mo. 3s, 6d. cloth, 


NEW LATIN READING-BOOEK ; consist- 
ing of short Sentences, easy Narrations, and Descriptions, selected 
from Cesar’s Gallic War: arranged in a systematic progression. 
With a Dictionary. 


Latin and Greek Grammars. 


1, 

The LONDON LATIN GRAMMAR; in- 
cluding the Eton Syntax and Prosody in English, accompanied 
with Notes. Edited by a Graduate of the University of Oxford. 
12th edition, 12mo, 2s, 6d. cloth. "i 


The LONDON GREEK GRAMMAR; de- 
signed toexhibit in small compass the Elements of the Greek Lan- 


guage. Edited by a Graduate of the University of Oxford. 5th 
edition, l2mo. 3s, 6d. cloth. 








New German Grammar, 
In 12mo. price 6s. 6d. cloth, 


A GERMAN GRAMMAR. By WILLIAM 


WITTICH, Teacher of German in University College, London. 

“T have been a teacher of the language for thirty years, and, of 
course, have had frequent opportunities of comparing the two lan- 
guages—that which t taught, and that in which I conveyed my in- 
structions. The most important results of my experience are laid 
before the public in this Grammar.”—Preface. 

By the same Author, 


GERMAN for BEGINNERS; or, Progres- 


sive Exercises in the German Language. 2nd edit. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 


x. A CATALOGUE of WORKS of EDUCATION and of 
EDUCATIONAL MODELS, published by Taylor & Walton, will 
be sent by post, free of expense, to any gentleman writing for it. 


TayLor & Watton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 
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NEW WoRES 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN MORTIMER, ApELAIDE-sTREET. 





PRICE HALF-A-CROWN, 


AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 


The FEBRUARY NUMBER contains: 


REVELATIONS OF LONDON, 
By W. HABRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Book the First.—Chap. X. The Statue at Charing Cross.—XI_. Pre- 
parations.—XIL. The Chamber of Mystery. 
WITH TWO ILLUSTRATIONS ON STEEL, BY * 
The Doctor's Fee. By F. F.B. | The Nightingale’s Dream. By 
Life at Home and Abroad. John Oxenford. 
The Bridal of Aveneye. By Mrs, | The Seventy-third Regiment of 
Ponsonby. “vot. 
The Phantom Face. The Country Carate. By Chas. 
Talfourd’s Vacation Rambles. Ollier, Conclusion. 
The Church and the Manor. 


THE HOLY TUNIC AT TREVES. 
By DUDLEY COSTELLO. 
Descent of the River. Second! Mary Drewitt. 
progress. By W. Francis Ains- Mrs. White. 
worth. ebruary. Sonnets, 
The Witch of Skerrievore. " und Ollier, 





priz.” 








Part Il. By 
By Ed- 





Charles Mackay. Histon. 
The Victims of Bokhara. 
MODERN DANISH DRAMA, 
By THOMAS ROSCOE, 





At all the Libraries, 


RODENHURST; 


Or, THE CHURCH AND THE MANOR. 


By E. M. 8. 
“This work is written with a great purpose.”— Tablet. 
“This isa work of great merit. The author is a staunch Tory, 


with much of the spirit of * Young England.’ "—Naval and Military 
Gazette. 

“To do , M. S. justice, we must say he has written with a 
purpose, here is no disguise about it.”"— Atlas. 

“We believe the story to be founded on fact. The Whigs are 
mercilessly ‘shown up.” We suspect the author to be a Roman 
Catholic—mayhap a Peer of the realm—a Tory he is to the back- 
bone.”—Court Journal. 

“It would be unfair to deny that there is a great deal of energy 
and graphic power displayed in working out the dark shades of the 
story. And in the portraiture of the characters both vigour and 
skill are exhibited.”— Morning Chronicle. 

“In the construction of his historical characters he displays a 
really masterly hand.”—Church and State Gazette. 
ous Rodenhurst’ is an able and startling production.”—Brighton 


uardian, . 
“It reminds us to a certain degree of ‘ Rookwood.’”— Atheneum. 





At all the Libraries, 


SAINT JAMES’S; 


Or, THE COURT OF QUEEN ANNE. 
By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 

“ A true historical romance.”— Spectator. 

“A purer romance than this we never read. We must do ‘the 
author justice on another point ; there is no writer living who can 
better turn a characteristic lyric.”— Britannia. 

“ It is one of the purest specimens of history novelized which we 
have ever seen.”— Scotsman. 

“ It is surprising with what fidelity he has preserved the characters 
of Queen Anneand the distinguished members of her Court.”"—Naral 
and Military Gazette. 





This day is published, 
THE CONCLUDING VOLUME OF TILE 


MEMOIRS OF 
ROBERT WILLIAM ELLISTON, 


COMEDIAN. 
Ry GEORGE RAYMOND, Esq. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY “ PHIZ,” 

Containing Original Letters from Lord Byron—Sir Walter Scott 
—Mrs, Garrick Thomas Moore—Richard B. Sheridan—Talma— 
Lady Morgan—Lord Dudley—Lord Stowell—Samuel W hitbread,&c. 
_ “Never was an author more felicitiously displayed ; nor a more 
judicious spirit and proper fecling manifested by an author, both 
for the man and the subject. The value of Mr. Raymond's Memoir 
is enhanced by a masterly sketch of Elliston, from the pen of Mr. 
Serjeant Talfourd, which is as perfect in its kind as Charles Lamb's 
essay on the same subject.”"—ainsworth’s Magazine. 





This day, price 1s., No. IIT. of 


FANNY, THE LITTLE MILLINER; 


Or, THE RICH AND THE POOR, 
By CHARLES ROWCROFT, Esq. 
Author of the ‘Tales of the Colonies, &ec. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY “ PHIZ.” 
“Those hearts are not to be envied which do not promptly obey 
the impulses summoned by the pages of this publication.”"— Taunton 


Courier. 

“* * Written in the true spirit of one who sympathizes with the 
miseries of the poor.”—Cork Examiner. 

“This is a picture of every-day life in England, drawn by a firm 
and faithful d. Some of the scenes are appalling.”—Brighion 


Herald. 

“* * Contains vivid painting, and tells some home truths. ”"—Mac- 
clesfield Chronicle. 

“The scene of the White Woman's Pit is most powerfully drawn.” 
—Hampshire Advertiser. 

“* Ere we come to the end of the part, the interest becomes really 
intense.”— Brighton Guardian. 


London: Jonny Mortimer, Publisher, Adelaide- 
street, 





NEW WORKS 


PRINTED FOR 


Lonaman, Brown, GREEN, AND Lonemans. 


1, The Quarterly Journal of the Geolo- 
gical Society of London. 


Fadited by the VICE-PRESIDENT of the Geological Society. 
No. I. 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, 4s, To be continued 
Quarterly, 

CONTENTS : 

1. Introductory Notice. 

2. Proceedings of the Geological Society, comprising a full and 
— account of the Papers communicated to the 
Society. 

3. Translations and Notices of Geological Memoirs. 

4. Notices of New Books. 

I. Burmeister, Die Organisation der Trilobiten. 
II. Burat, Gcclogie Appliquce. 
ILI. Mantell’s Medals of Creation. 
IV. Nicol’s Guide to the Geology of Scotland. 
5, Miscellanea, 


2. Elements of Physics. 


Part I.—Ponderable Bodies. By Cc. F. PESCHEL, Principal 
of the Royal Military College. Dresden. Translated from the 
German, with Notes, by E. WEST. Fcap. 8vo. with Diagrams 
and Woodcuts. (On Thursday next. 

*,* This volume has been translated in the expectation that 
it will sapply a vacuum which, it is believed, exists of English 
works on natural philosophy. The treatises on this science in 
our language are, almost without exception, either purely theo- 
retical, or they are, in the strictest sense of the term, popular: 
the present work is of a mixed character, being a systematic 
treatise adapted for the use of schools, excluding difficult ma- 
thematics, but retaining the mathematical method ; it contains 
many numerical illustrations to exercise the student in the 
application of the formule, besides copious tables, which will 

ive it a value to the practical man, The foreign measures 

ave been reduced to English standards, and a few notes added 
to the original matter. The second and concluding part, con- 
taining the Physics of Imponderable Bodies, is in preparation. 


3. Travels in India, 


Including Scinde and the Punjab, in 1842 and 1845. By Capt. 
LEOPOLD VON ORLICH. Translated from the German. 
by H. EVANS LLOYD, Esq. 2 vols. vo. with two coloured 
lithographic frontispieces of one of the Gates of Somnauth, 
and the Cutleb Minar, or Column erected near Delhi by the 
Emperor Cutleb ab Deen, to commemorate the overthrow of the 
Hindoo Power by him in 1193, and numerous Illustrations on 
Wood. (On Thursday next. 


4, Modern Cookery, 


In all its Branches, reduced to a System of Fasy Practice. For 
the use of Private Families. In a Series of Receipts, all of 
which have been strictly tested, and are given with the most 
minute exactness. By ELIZA ACTON. Dedicated to the 
Young Housekeepers of England. Fcap. Svo. with numerous 
Wood Engravings, 7s. 6d. 

“This very complete manual of domestic cookery will be 
found of high value to all classes, It contains a very large 
amount of useful information adapted to the kitchens of per- 
sons in all grades of life. We have, after a careful examination 
of Miss Acton’s work, come to the conclusion that, as far as our 
knowledge of cookery-books extends, hers is the most perfect 
compendium, or rather cyclopeedia, of the art of modern cookery 
ever yet offered to the public.”"— Weekly Dispatch. 

“ Aware of ourown i petency to p upon the 
claims of this volume to the confidence of those most interested 
in its contents, we submitted it to more than one professor of 
the art of cookery. The report made to us is more than favour- 
able. We are assured that Miss Acton’s instructions may be 
safely followed : her reeniee are distinguished for excellence. 
The dishes prepared according to Miss Acton’s directions—all of 
which, she tells us, have been i and approved—will give 
satisfaction by their delicacy, and will be found economical in 

rice as well as delicious in flavour. With such attestations to 
its superior worth, there is no doubt that the volume will be 
purchased and consulted by the domestic authorities of every 
family in which good cookery, combined with rigid economy, is 

e. 





ty 


an object of interest.”"—Gé 


5. History of the Reformation in Ger- 


many. 


By LEOPOLD RANKE. Second Edition. 
SARAH AUSTIN. Vols, 1 and 2, Svo. 30s, 

“We have read these opening volumes, and can judge of the 
spirit and execution of the history. Mrs. Austins name is a 
guarantee for faithful and spirited translation. In her preface 
she modestly adverts to difficulties which all her readers will 
feel that she has triumphantly overcome. Her text is free and 
characteristic. Her notes on points of language are sound, un- 
obtrusive, and of great utility.”—E caminer, 


6. Parochialia; 


Or, Church, School, and Parish. The Church System and Ser- 
vices practically considered. By the Rev. JOHN SANDFORD, 
M.A., Vicar of Dunchurch, Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of 
Worcester, Hon. Canon of Worcester,and Rural Dean. 8yo. 
with Wood Engravings, 16s. 

“We commend to the notice of every clergyman having the 
best interests of his parish in its various aspects, both spiritual 
and material, sincerely at heart, to possess imself of t e Rev. 
Mr. Sandford’s ‘ Parochialia.” It is ap 
work, developing from actual experience what may be done for 
the architectural improvement of a church, and various minis- 
terial offices; for the blish t and t i 
necessary adjunct, the school, and for the general management 
of the whole parish. The author tells what Aas been done (advice 
always of the most convincing kind) in his own parish of Dun- 
church. For what can best by diagrams and illustra- 
tions these are abundantly furnished.”— Historical Register. 


Hs i ractical utility, which it will be 
A work of detail and practi a y. a Ry F~ 


Translated by 








ood for ever rish priest to consider. 
evinced les, it 4 by faithful exponent of the real, true, and bene- 
Beial uties of the ere in ial relates to education, and all 


other matters subject to supervision.” —Literary Gaz, 





London: Lonemax, Brown, GRreex, AND LoNGMANS. 





APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS, 





HEADS of an ANALYS v 
of FRENCH HISTORY. By Pt ES eh = 


The MANUAL of ANCIE 
By the Rev. W. HILDYARD, ma = z GEOGRaPHy, 


The STUDEN . 
HISTORY. And TS MANUAL of ANCIENT 


The STUDENT’S MAN 
HISTORY. By W. ¢. TAYLOR LL Tin oo MODERN 





LE TELLIER’ FRENCH 
adapted for English teaching. By J. F. WATTEA SAS AR, 


London, 4s, 
VENTOUILLAC’S RUDIMENTS of the 


FRENCH LANGUAGE, 33. 6d. 


_COLLOQUIAL EXERCISES on the mos 
FAMILIAR IDIOMS of the FRENCH LANGUAGE. By J.P, 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES on FRENCH 
PHRASEOLOGY. By Prof. BRASSEUR, of King’s Coll, 3, fd, 

LIVRE de CLASSE; with English Notes, By 
the late Prof. VENTOUILLAC, of King’s College. 5s, 

FRENCH POETRY;; with Notes. 2s. 

The FRENCH SCHOOL CLASSICS; care 
fully Abridged for the use of Young Persons. 

By MARIN DE LA VOYE, French Master at Addiscombe, 





TELEMAQUE. 2s. 6d, Vovaces pe Crrv 

Bewisaine, _ 1s, 6d, Pierre Le Gus a 

Cuarres XII, 2s, Git Bias. 4s, 
German. 


By PROFESSOR BERNAYS, 
Of King’s College, London. 


GRAMMAR. 5s. 

EXERCISES. is. 6d. 

EXAMPLES; a Key to the Exercises, 3s, 
POETRY for BEGINNERS. 4s. 
READER. is. 


HISTORICAL ANTHOLOGY; POETICAL 
ANTHOLOGY, 7s. each. 





By the Rev. Dr. MAJOR, 
Head Master of King’s College School. 


The ENEID of VIRGIL, with Anthon’s Notes, 
LATIN EXERCISES for Junior Classes, 2s, 6d, 
EXCERPTA EX HERODOTO; with English 


Notes, 4s. 6d. 


EXCERPTA EX XENOPHONTIS CYRO- 
PEDIA, with a Vocabulary, and English Notes, 3s, 6d. 


By the Rev. J. EDWARDS, M.A., 
Second Master of King’s College School 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to ENG- 
LISH COMPOSITION. 2. 6d, 


The FIGURES of EUCLID, with Questions, 3s, 
LATIN EXERCISES for Middle Forms. 4s. 


The CATILINE and the JUGURTHA of 
SALLUST ; with Anthon’s Notes. 2, 6d. each. 


PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES in LATIN 
LYRICS. 36. 
PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES in LATIN 


ELEGIACS and HEROICS. 3s. 

SELECT EPISTLES of CICERO and 
PLINY ; with English Notes. 4s. 

The FIRST GREEK READER; with English 


Notes. 5s, 6d. 





LATIN SELECTIONS: Corelius Nepos, 
Penis, 50) ON ‘py T. 8. CARR, Master iz 
Sing’s College School. 6d, 

CROCKER’S RULES and EXERCISES in 
the USE of the LATIN SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 4. 
SELECT ORATIONS of CICERO, with Eng- 
lish Notes, 2s. 6d, - 
RESSIVE EXERCISES for Al 
vaKch, STUDENTS in LATIN COMPOSITION. Wi 
otes, and an Introduction o ~ Constru ier 
tise itat Weta tal Rutref oe Clee 
A SCHOOL GREEK TESTAMENT. 4 
’S ANABASIS of CY 
nbn a Notes, &c. By Dr. HICKIE. 36 
SELECT PRIVATE ORATIONS of DE- 
MOSTHENES, with English Notes. By the Rev. ©. T. 


London: Jonn W. Panxen, West Strand. 
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REVIEWS 


On the Manner of Writing ; History for the 

People. By M. de Lamartine. 

Alittle essay of M. de Lamartine’s has fallen 
into our hands, which though contained in afew 
pages, and of no very recent date, has, we think, 
an importance far higher than bulk or novelty 
can give. Such fugitive productions of eminent 
men often contain their best thoughts: called 
forth by grave events and interests, ed bear 
the impress of the inspirations under whic 1 they 
are written, and are free from the affectations 
and the laboured nothings which too often help 
to make up works of greater pretension. 

We have nothing to do with M. de Lamar- 
tine’s political opinions generally. It is suffi- 
cient for us that the sentiments he has expressed 
in this little treatise are just, wise and humane ; 
it deserves more notice than it has excited, and 
a longer life than that allotted to such publica- 
tions. These considerations, and, above all, the 
immense importance of the subject, have led us 
to lay it almost entire before our readers, to 
whom it is probably unknown. A __ protest 
against the incitements to love of glory, and 
the false teachings of a narrow and specious 
patriotism, is the more valuable coming from a 
country where they are so unhappily prevalent, 
and at a time when they are more than usually 
successful. Amid the clamours of the vulgar 
and the evil-disposed, let it console us that such 
a voice is lifted up against them. The essay 
bears the form of a letter to M. de Lamartine’s 
colleague, M. Chapuys-Montlaville. It begins 
thus— 

I have often said to myself what you say with so 
much good sense to your readers, in the introduction 
to your useful book, “After having equalized 
rights, we must equalize as nearly as possible, intel- 
lects. The task of our times is, to raise the masses 
to the conditions of civilization ; of that relative 
leisure and ease which may permit them to instruct 
themselves. A popular encyclopedia would be a 
peaceful revolution..” * * But in what spirit wili 
you and your friends write a history for the use of the 
people? Popular writers have hitherto grossly flat- 
tered the people—a proof that they had no great 
esteem for them ; for we flatter only those whom we 
seek to seduce. Why were they flattered ? Because 
they were made an instrument, and not an end. Such 
writers said to themselves,—The force is there: we 
want it to upset governments which constrain us, or to 
absorb countries which we covet; let us invite the 
people ; let us intoxicate them with their own praises; 
let us tell them that right resides with numbers,— 
that their will is justice,—that God is on the side of 
great armies,—that all means are good to secure the 
success of the popular cause,—and that even crime is 
effaced by the grandeur and the sanctity of results. 
They will believe us, follow us, and lend us the phy- 
sical foree we need ; and when, by the aid of their 
ams, their blood, and even their crimes, we shall 
have overthrown a despotism, and convulsed Europe, 
we will dismiss them, and tell them in our turn, Be 
silent, work, and obey.—This is the way in which 
they have hitherto been addressed ; thus have the 
vices of courts been transported into the streets, and 
the people been inoculated with such a love of adu- 
lation, and such a craving for obsequiousness and 
caresses, that, like certain sovereigns of the Lower 
Empire, they would only be spoken to kneeling. 

18 18 not the course to be pursued. We must 
speak to them erect, on a level, face to face. The 
People are neither better nor worse than the other 
elements of the nation ; numbers are nothing. Take 
each of the individuals who compose a crowd, one by 
one, and what do you find? The same ignorances, 

ne same errors, the same passions, often the same 
Me aselsewhere. Are these men before whom to 
nel ? No. Multiply all these ignorances, vices, 
Pessions, miserable weaknesses, by as many millions 
% you will, you will not change their nature. Let 





us leave talking of numbers, and respect only 
truth. 

In writing history for the people, you must con- 
sider truth alone. And do not think that you will be 
less listened to, or less popular on that account: the 
people have indeed acquired a depraved taste for 
adulation and falsehood ; but their natural tastes are 
for truth and courage. They respect those who dare 
to brave them, and despise those who fear them. 

This being the case, what point of view will you 
select for writing your people's history? There are 
three principal views which you may take—that of 
glory, that of patriotism, and that of civilization, or of 
the morality of the acts you are about to relate. If 
you consider an act under the aspect of glory, you 
will delight a warlike nation, which has been dazzled 
long betvore it has been enlightened, and which this 
false glitter has so often blinded as to the true value 
of the men and things which appeared in its horizon. 
If you place yourself in the exclusive point of view 
of its patriotism, you will excite all the enthusiasm 
of a people which pleads the excuse of its safety and 
its greatness for its lofty egotism, and which, in the 
feeling of its greatness and its strength, has some- 
times forgotten that it was not alone in Europe. But 
neither of these points of view will give you the real 
truth—that is, the general truth; they will give you 
only the French truth. But French truth is true 
only at Paris; cross the frontier and it is a lie, It 
isnt this truth, circumscribed within the limits of a 
nation, that you wish to inculcate; it is not to this 
that you would bring down the intelligence of the 
people. What then remains? The universal and 
permanent point of view ; that is to say, the point of 
view of the morality of the actions of the individuals 
or of the nations which you have to describe. All other 
aspects of the subject are enlightened by false or 
partial gleams: this alone stands in the full and di- 
vine light of day ; this alone can guide the infirmity 
of human judgments through the labyrinth of per- | 
sonal or national prejudices, opinions, passions, in- | 
terests, and enable a people to say—this is right ; | 
this is wrong; this is great or noble. In a word, if | 
you wish to form the judgment of the masses, to | 
rescue them from the immoral doctrine of success, 
do what has never been done yet—give a conscience 
to history. Thisis the work demanded for our age 
and worthy of our people. By treating history thus, 
you will perhaps have less immediate popularity ; 
you will not strike the passionate imagination of the 
masses ; but you will render a thousand times better 
service to their cause, their interests, and their reason. 

To give an example: one of the great events of 
the age,—one of those days which divide for a length 
of time the fate of a revolution, of a nation, or of an 
empire,—was the 18th Brumaire. You would doubt- 
less have to relate it; how would you contemplate it? 
Should it be under the aspect of glory? That is 
dazzling; it glitters like a drawn sword in the sun; 
it whirls like the dust raised by a squadron of horse 
galloping by, filling the ear with noise and the eye 
with éclat! Here is a man coming from distant 
camps, preceded by his name, strong in his renown, 
accustomed to military discipline, weary of the tardi- | 
ness, the resistanee, and the inconvenient noise of a 
government of discussion ; who, impatient of the slow | 
and collective work of establishing liberty, takes ad- | 
vantage of a momentary discouragement of the | 
public mind, mounts his horse at the head of a few 
grenadiers, breaks all this republican machine with | 
his sword, and says, “ Give me the empire; you can | 
only talk, I willact.” He succeeds ; the revolution 
falls into his hands; he transforms it at his will; in- 
capable of constituting the disordered elements into 
a nation, he forms them into an army, launches it 
against the world, intoxicates it with victories, and 
seizes the crown it tenders him. This is very fine. 
Make this glitter in the eyes of the masses—they 
will be dazzled by it: will you have instructed them ? 

Or will you contemplate the same event in the 
patriotic point of view ? It is the universal monarchy 
of the French flag ; the people sees itself everywhere 
under the image of its victorious armies; French 
patriotism appears vast as the continent of Europe, 
and exclaims, “ L’Europe c'est moi;” it deifies itself. 
By presenting the fact thus, you will excite the 
people to enthusiasm fur an event which has robbed 
them of all the fruits of the revolution before they 
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were ripe, and of all the moral conquests of the 
eighteenth century. Will you have elevated their 
character ? 

Lastly, will you view this same event under the 
aspect of the morality of the act and of its influence 
on true civilization? It completely changes. There 
is aman to whom the free government of his country 
has intrusted an army for its defence against factions, 
and who converts that army into a military faction 
against that government. Here is an anarchical and 
bloody revolution,—which, by the sheer force of the- 
public mind, and the spontaneous course of civil re- 
actions, had traversed the most deplorable crises, and 
washed its hands with shame of the blood odiously 
shed; and whose violent oscillations daily became 
more temperate, and showed a tendency to confine 
themselves within the limits of a vital but regular 
motion. This man comes and stops the revolution- 
ary movement exactly at the point where it ceased 
to be convulsive, and began to be creative. He 
arms himself with all the repentances, the resent- 
ments, the apostacies, which a revolution always’ 
leaves in its train; he reconstitutes an ancien régime 
with names and things of yesterday ; he imposes a 
censorship on the press, and silence on the tribune ; 
creates a nobility of plebeians, and converts religion 
into a tool of government. Te stifles, throughout’ 
Europe, all sympathy with French ideas, under the- 
hatred inspired by violence and conquest. What is 
the result of this drama, with one actor? You see. 
A name the more in history; but France twice in-+ 
vaded, and her boundaries narrowed from without and 
from within,—reason, liberty, and the improvement of: 
the masses indefinitely retarded. by this episode of 
glory, and condemned, perhaps, to pass a century 
in recovering what it lost in a day. Such is the 
18th Brumaire, under its three aspects. Need I tell 
you which is mine ? 

You may treat every incident of the Frencly 
revolution in the same manner; you will, in every 
case, find these three aspects: the purely individual 
—glory; the exclusively national—patriotism ; and 
the moral—civilization. And if you follow out the 
consequences logically, you will invariably arrive at 
this result,—that glory and patriotism, severed from 
general morality, are sterile for a particular nation, 
as well as for humanity at large. 

To teach the people, by facts, by events, by the 
hidden meaning of those great historic dramas of 
which men see only the scenes and the actors, but 
whose plot is contrived by an invisible hand; to teach 
them to know, to judge, to moderate themselves; to 
make them capable of distinguishing those who serve, 
from those who mislead, them—those who dazzle, 
from those who enlighten; to point to every great 
man or great event of their own history, and say— 
Weigh them yourselves, not with the false weights of 
your passions of a day—your prejudices, your anger, 
your national vanity, your narrow patriotism,—but 
with the just weights of the universal conscience of 
the human race, and the utility of the act to the 
cause of civilization; to convince them that every 
nation has its post, its part assigned to it—every. 
class of society its relative importance in the sight 
of Ged ; to teach the people hence to respect them- 
selves, and to participate religiously, and with full 
consciousness of what they are doing, in the progres- 
sive accomplishment of the great designs of Provi- 
dene? ;—in a word, to create in them a moral sense, 
and to exercise that moral sense on great events and 
men of their history, and on themselves—I ven- 
ture to say, that this were to give the people much 
more than empire, power, or government: it were 
to give them Conscience; the judgment and the 
sovercignty of themselves: it were to place them 
above all governments; for, indeed, the very day or 
which they are fit to reign, they will reign—it signi- 
fies little under what form or what name. It is the 
people that must be modified ; governments will 
modify themselves after its image :—for, be assured, 
as is the people so is the government; and when 
a people complains of its own, it is because it is un- 
worthy to have another. This was the opinion of 
Tacitus, in his days,—and it is equally true in our own, 

On the succeeding passage we have two 
remarks to make. First, that the dearth of good 
books (by good books we do not mean religious 
tracts) for the people, appears to us, from wha’ 
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we have seen and heard, even greater in France 
#@ua im England. Secondly, we differ from the 
xaether in our estimate of the advantages of the 
Bremisenous heaps of literature, the ceaseless | 
teereats of new books, the facilities for “ picking 

wy” everything, the innumerable contrivances for | 
batsse the barrenness or anticipating the labour of 
She getellect. All these appliances, the command | 
ef which M. de Lamartine insists on as the | 


exsithle prerogative of the wealthy, are, we | 


think, of extremely doubtful value; and per- 
Kssps divert or incapacitate as many minds from 
weally important subjects as daily toil does. 
Bisdeed, we have no doubt that the latter, if not 
Prahed to excess, is favourable to the vigour and 


@rectness of the mind,—and unquestionably to 
aa unpalied and robust appetite for really useful 
Ksowiedze. With this slight difference, how- 
eter, we heartily subscribe to M. de Lamartine’s 
epinion of the want and the importance of a 
gesd journal for the people :— 

@ee thought (he says) has lain for ten years 
im wsy mind, and I have submitted it to all the great 
Peeties, and to the government of my country, by 
teres. All have Jet it fall to the ground with indif 
fecrnee, because it was not a weapon of mutual 
etence, but an instrument of amelioration and peace, 
wherewith to fashion the character of the nation. It 
is this—our liberty of the press, our government of 
discussion and of publicity, our industrial activity, 
above all, our primary schools, diffuse elementary 
eduestion among the lower ranks of the population 
wh increasing profusion ; the faculty, the habit, and 
the desire of reading are created in large masses of 
pespie. And then, what is given them to read ? 
INathing. The education of the wealthy continues 
@rongh youth, and even through life. Schools, uni- 
versities, public lectures provided by the State, 
BB. Not in England,] science, philosophy, letters, 
prities,—all are poured out before us: exhaustless 
Biwaries are open to us; reviews, journals without 
mexabder, labour for us day and night, supply us every 
merning with the flower of all human knowledge, 
and stimulate us to an insensible labour and a per- 
Petzal reflection. For the people there is nothing 
efshe Kind. Yet they have theirshare of leisure ;— 
d@z7s of festival and of rest, winter evenings, times of 
metness—there is no calling which has not some 
mmanents to devote to reading. How many idle hours 
tbe sour 500,000 soldiers in garrison,—for your 60,000 
ax¥ors on board ship, when the sea is calm and the 
wad fair,—for your workmen who habitually idle 
awey forty-eight hours in the week,—for the herds- 
aren in the fields,—for women, old men,and children! 
4rd where is the intellectual food, the moral daily 
Beesst of these masses? Nowhere. A catechism and 
Songs compose their whole fare. Revolting crimes, 
weleted in atrocious verses, illustrated with hideous 
ss, and stuck on the wallsof the cottage orthe garret, 
—sash is their library, their gallery, their museum. 
Fas the more enlightened, a few newspapers exclu- 
zrely political, which find their way into the work- 
shop or the public-house, and carry the echo of our 
pesiamentary battles,—a few names of men to be 
Bete, of popular reputations to he pulled to pieces, — 
this 8 their civic education! What sort of people 
@e you expect it to produce? My idea was—to fill 
is immense chasm not only by books, which are 
tzkes up, read once, and laid aside, but by the only 
beok which is “never ending, still beginning’’— 
whieh people read involuntarily—the daily book— 
Se popular journal, 

To ereate a daily journal for the masses, of a 
Jeoge form, and a rate of subscription not exceeding 
dive days’ wages, and to attach to its production, by 
tie 2entiment of the good to be done, and the honour- 
adie reward of their labour, all the men, without 
@ixinetion of party, in France or in Eurcpe, who are 
am she head of science, literature, arts, or manufac- 
teres; to induce each of them to contribute a cer- 
éaa: number of articles on his own peculiar subject 
—zeral philosophy, history, science, peetry, politics 
{ket only general politics, without virulent polemics, 
esastacks on existing menor governments), all treated 
im a lear, precise, and solid manner; to add to this 
anecessive and varied elementary instruction, a 














or the world ; to introduce light through every door 
and window chink of the lowliest cottage, and to 


make the masses sharers in our intellectual life—such 
was my idea! 

M. de Lamartine says, nothing is wanted for 
the fulfilment of his noble idea but a million 
frances a year,—and that, if this sum were forth- 
coming, he engages to find the contribu- 
tors. We wish we could believe this to be 
so easy. When we look around us at home, 
and see the smal! inclination on the part of the 
few really competent men to devote them- 
selves to such labours, we confess we are unable 
to entertain any hope for France,—where more 
is indeed done for public instruction by the 
State, but far less by spontaneous individual 
exertion,—where there are, as we are told, no 
mechanics’ institutes, or people’s book clubs, or 
lending libraries, helps of various other kinds 
which are scattered over our land, and supply, 
to some extent, though very imperfectly, the 
want which M. de Lamartine so justly and elo- 
quently describes. He says, in conclusion— 

These men (the contributors) would be the real 
moral power of the nation,—the administrators of 
public opinion—the permanent council of modern 
civilization. Does this offer no temptation to noble 
ambition and generous zeal ? 

We wust confess, we are far more struck with 
the difficulty to which M. de Lamartine does 
not advert, or rather which he thinks does not 
exist, than with either of those he mentions. 
We believe that, in England at least, money | 
and zeal would be much more readily forth- | 

| 





coming than the requisite knowledge and intel- | 
ligence. When we look at the journals on | 
which M. de Lamartine enlarges as so powerful | 
a means of communicating knowledge to the | 
higher classes,—even at the journals of the 

highest pretension in France or England,—we | 
profess ourselves unable to see where the sound 
knowledge, the unprejudiced opinions, the dis- 
passionate and safe judgments of men and 
things, are to come from. | Where are the | 
distinct and consistent notions on morals? 
where the enlightened views of religion? where 
the sane maxims of political economy,—the just 
doctrines of international law? Here and there, 

our minds are refreshed and our hearts consoled 
by a gleam of such divine and beneficent lights; 

but what a preponderance of vague and in- 
coherent opinions, of half-knowledge, of sense- 
less violence, of narrow bigotry, of obstinate 
error, of bad faith! 

That the leisure classes are not more misled 
and perverted than they are, may be ascribed 
to a certain necessity for comparison and reflec- 
tion imposed by the loud, chaotic shock and con- 
flict of these many voices:—and this is the real, 
though indirect, advantage of the leisure and 
variety of reading enjoyed by the rich. Some- 
thing like a suspicion is awakened, even in the 
most inconsiderate, that each cannot be as 
wholly in the right as he pretends; and out of 
this suspicion grows, in some minds at least, 
inquiry. But, as positive and dogmatic teach- 
ing, as instruction—or even as evidence—to be 
relied on, (and, for the people, that is what is 
wanted,) we see nothing in the wide world of 
journalism that leads us to believe the men 
exist competent to so difficult, so sacred a task. 
We admit that the motives and ends so elo- 
quently proposed by M. de Lamartine are 
altogether of a higher nature than any which 
can be supposed to govern ordinary journals; 
and as, te use the immortal words of Vauve- 
nargues, ‘toute grande pensée vient du coeur,” 
it is possible that such motives and such ends 
might call forth the intellectual qualities re- 
quired to carry them into effect. 








recital of the principal events occurring in the country 





The Works of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Rev. A. Dyce. Vols. V. VI. and VII. Moxon 


Tue first four volumes of this work were in print 
a year ago, and were noticed [No. 852] with 
the commendations they deserved. Three gue. 
cessive volumes have since then appeared, nor 
do we see any reason to withdraw one word of 
the praise which we then thought fit to bestow 
upon Mr. Dyce. Four volumes more will com. 
plete this edition, and supply an established text 
of these twin stars of genius, to which succeedine 
ingenuity will add but little, and fresh discovery 
rather illustrate and confirm than censure and 
depose. 

But we have little to hope from the fresh ex. 
ertions of English enterprise in the fields of 
literary discovery. Every accessible corner has 
been pretty well ransacked for materials of every 
kind that were in any way likely to throw light 
on dark passages, illustrate the manners and 
customs of the Elizabethan age, or assist jn 
fixing the chronological arrangement of our 
drama. And to what purpose? Very little 
indeed! It is true we are told that a “MS, of 
Shakspeare’s Henry IV. of Shakspeare’s age 
has only recently been discovered in a charter. 
chest in Kent, but we have yet to learn its value 
and importance; unless it illustrates the ob- 
scurer passages, or restores a word which tacit 
common consent will sanction and admit, the 
MS. is a mere curiosity, of no use whatever to 
the text of Shakspeare, and of very little conse- 
quence or value to any one but its possessor, 

Of the fifteen plays in the three volumes be- 
fore us (fifteen out of fifty-two) we have only a 
4to. edition of one, and of the remaining fourteen 
no other printed copies than the folios of 1647 
and 1679. Mr. Dyce is, therefore, not much 
molested with quarto collations—of such serious 
consequence and moment in the text of Shak- 
speare, either from being too much neglected or 
over faithfully adhered to. It is true he hasa 
MS.—a MS. penes me (how Gifford has laughed 
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| at this class of people)! but it is of very little 


value, though a contemporancous copy of a good 
play, The Humorous Lieutenant. He has, there- 
fore, almost wholly to rely on his’ own perspi- 
cacity and intelligence, to reproduce his text as 
he receives it with such corruptions removed as 
common sense would never suffer to remain, and 
with such illustrations of the obscurer passages 
as his range of reading (and it is a wide one) 
will allow him to offer. 


The fifteen plays in the three volumes before 
us were one and all posthumously printed, and 
not from the poets’ MSS., but from the ee 
books or the playhouse copies. They have, 
therefore, to make their way into the world with 
all the errors of frequent and ignorant transecrip- 
tion, with playhouse additions and omissions, 
and the superadded evil of a text printed when 
printing was remarkable only for its careless 
inaccuracies. It will be readily supposed that 
poets less involved in their meaning and less 
artificial or lax in their versification than Beat 
mont and Fletcher, would suffer severely from 
this accumulation of drawbacks. The playhouse 
additions and omissions were all very well for 
the round O of admirers who went to see and 
hear, but for the wide world of admirers with- 
out the precinct of the Blackfriars the additions 
would be unwelcome, and the omissions, as ¥ 
now find them, a loss to be lamented. 

Take for instance the well-known ghey of Tie 
Chances in the seventh volume of Mr. Dyces 
edition, and one of the best of Beaumont a 
Fletcher’s comedies. If this play had reach 
us by the common stream of the playhouse, a 
for the first time in the year 1845, we sh 
have received it with all the additions 
changes which the literary idling of a noble 
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the modern editors.” 





CHRISTMAS STORY-BOOKS 
Undertundfiinfzig Moralische Erziéhlungen fiir | particularly if successful in checking its energies 

Von Franz Hoffman. 
Tue ‘Undertundfiinfzig Moralische Erzihlun- thor recognizes no means of influencing a child 
gen,’ by Franz Hoffman, we reserved for a se- | reflect, and forbear, and exercise some self- 
parate notice, that we might give them a special control, through love and affectionate respect fer 
hearing. Here are “one hundred and fifty moral | the wishes and feelings of a mother or father or 











































































































































































































































































































































- duke, the theatrical caprice of a Drury Lane | 
‘ atentee, or the torturings ofa musical composer 
: could in three successive centuries inflict upon 
t it, In 1682, the witty Duke of Buckingham 
h (Villiers) lopped the two last acts away, and 
a added instead two humorous but indecent sub- 
mr stitutes of his own in prose. Here was one very 
of material change. In 1773, Garrick produced 
Ww at Drury Lane, another alteration of The Chances 
n- «which was little more,” says Mr. Dyce, 
xt «than Buckingham’s alterations rendered a 
ig little more decent and—considerably more dull.” 
ty Here was another change, but the last and worst 
id was in 1821, when the comedy of The Chances 
was reduced to a musical drama in three acts, 
X- and performed at Covent Garden, under the 
of name of Don John, or the Two Violettas. 
4 Nor is this to be considered an extreme case 
iH oran unfair representation of the descent of a 
P playhouse copy. Alterations and additions in 
nd the great period of our drama were common 
occurrences—dramatic writers preyed upon one 
“4 another, and actors, to say nothing of clowns, 
f would speak much more than the poet had in- 
tended. As these additions became popular, 
ns they were embodied from time to time with the 
ra playhouse text of the author, and the prompter’s 
a. book became the standard edition of a play ; and 
ast at length as it turned out, the only copy which 
the players —_ procure or publishers were willing 
to to print from. 
nse- Mr. Hunter, in his recent illustrations of 
: Shakspeare, would lead us to attribute the loss 
he. of Sha <speare’s papers to the puritanical feel- 
lee ings of his immediate descendants. Nor is this 
tom an unfair or an unlikely supposition. We owe, 
1647 however, to the puritanical feelings of that period, 
meh and to the suppression of the stage at the out- | 
tous break of the Civil Wars, the preservation of | 
hake many plays which before the suppression it had | 
de been the interest of the players, whose property | 
- they were, to have retained in manuscript. ‘ His 
hea Majesty’s poor Players” were now, from sheer 
Tittle necessity, compelled to try some new market for 
good their wares—spectators they were prohibited 
ae. from seeking, they therefore sought readers, and 
erspi- plays were no longer confined to the prompter’s 
ah os copy, or reserved for Mr. Warburton's cook and 
we the flames of her kitchen-fire. How much the 
., and literature of this country has gained from the 
sages suppression: of the stage—every one intimate 
- one) with the history of our early drama, with the 
before English history, and with the lost plays which 
d and  “xecome down to us by name and name only, 
“> ff “ilreadily admit, and it is our belief that we 
od - a third of Fletcher's folioto Prynne and his 
d with istrlomastix, 
nscrip- Mr. Dyce, to our thinking, pays unnecessary 
ssi0ns, deference to the spelling of the early copies. 
1 when You may read a chapter in the history of ortho- 
areless fj S“phy in a printer’s office in Mr. Dyce’s “ old 
d that ved new way.” He has riss for rose, whobub 
nd less for hubbub, deboshed for debauched, devest for 
1 Beau- I “"*st, codsheads for godsheads, ballass for ballast, 
ly from ra for summerset, hinmost for hindmost, 
ayhouse tilde for vile, porpisces for porpoises, auslaught 
well for for onslaught, matthewglin for metheglin—and 
see and fm “Se in an edition which does not profess to 
rs with: § P€serve misprints like Ritson to a letter—with 
dditions fH *% wm MS., or sic in original, perpetually re- | 
s, as We re at the foot of every page. But Mr. | 
sce 1s getting the better of this extreme aflec- 
y of The Yon for the forms of ancient orthography, and 
4 Dyee’s ‘te petted alablaster of his edition of Middleton is | 
pont and  “t, Inspite of old Mr. Moseley’s printer, reset 
reach i its more modern ferm of alabaster. But the 
yuse, al "ection is not without a regretful sigh in the 
e should  “#pe of a foot note, which excites a smile. 
pe wa by way of complaint before parting, 





n a passage in The Chances. 














| —there is no difference of opinion. 


The Duke of Ferrara is pursued and attacked | ful warnings of the consequences of their ema 
by Petruchio, Antonio, and two gentlemen. actions. We ought not to forget that childrer 
Duke. You will not all oppress me ? 
Ant. Kill him i’ the wanton eye ; let me come to him. 
Duke. Then ye shall buy me dearly. 
Petru. Say you so, Sir? 
Ant. I say cut his wesand, spoil his peeping.—ip. 241.) 


are very much the same as ourselves, only with 
less power to carry out their desires, less know- 
ledge, and less experience ; and consequently, 
with far more claims for excuse and pardon whea 


and on this last word, we find a note: “i, e,| they do wrong. If it has been of late years 
Chirping, ‘To peep (as birds), pipio.’ ‘ : 
Dict.; see too Todd’s Johnson’s Dict.—So the | to be sanguinary, nor in any respect vindictive, 
first folio.—The second folio ‘piping’; and so | @s @ principle, but preventive and reformaterg, 
Now we find a little | 80, more especially, should all semblance ef fere- 
further on, and in the same play, the very same city and vengeance be banished from the educa- 
expression—only we have piping for peeping | ton of children. 
without comment or reference :— 
—who provok’d me? 
Nay, sirrah squeak, I'll see your treble strings 
Tied up too; if Lhang, I'll spoil your pipiny.—(p. 288.) 


Coles’s | fully admitted that the laws for adults ought met 


Very differently, however, does Franz Hof- 
man think on these matters. He is for making 
a little child good by a cowp-de-main, and curing 
a naughty boy “with a vengeance.” He is not 


Why not peeping as birds here, Mr. Dyce? but | only in favour of the old system of “ breaki 

the passage is not worth quarrelling about, | the spirit,” his method goes the length of break- 
and we only bring it forward to show the folly 
of reviving an exploded way of spelling, which, | to others. 
while it shows the ingenuity of its reviver, and 
how well he can support when he likes his old | for all sorts of trivial offences. Any breach of 
new fangled manner, is really at times contrary 
to the common sense of his author, and generally 
unpleasant to the admirer both of author and 


ing the neck, in order to give a salutary warning 

As for the arms and legs of children. 
f=) oJ 

his inventive fancy breaks them or cuts them off 


obedience to a command, he visits with the werst 
consequences; and this is the only moral of the 
great majority of these “ hundred and fifty moral 
tales.”’ The constant recurrence of these san- 
guinary results has the effect of a cruel despot- 
ism, and can give a child no better impression, 


and desires upon almost all occasions. The au- 


tales for little children,” with forty-eight illustra- | ™structor, but depends solely upon alarming the 
tions, and all having the strictest relation to dawning imagination with a continual dread of 
real life. The method almost invariably adopted fatal physical consequences ; so that the child, 
by Franz Hoffman to enforce his “ moral” is of | 1" Proportion as this system is succe ssful, is al- 
a kind not very new certainly, but he has carried | ™0st certain gradually to become a little cautious 
it to an excess that makes this book stand alone | Coward, with no feeling of freedom in its actions, 
in the literature of the nursery. . 
Of the kind of books which it is best to place tical energies. P 
in the hands of young children, many theories In illustration of these remarks, we will trans- 
exist; but with regard to the greatand permanent late a few brief extracts from these stories, A 
influence of children’s first books—an influence, | little boy has got upon a rope-swing, and being 
moreover, Which is generally like a growing seed, excited with the exercise, makes the swing ge 
Whatever | Very high, though warned against it by two cau- 
theories, however, may be maintained, as to tious companions, who had been told not to de 
whether the affections and the imagination, the | 8° —— ' ; : , 
moral feelings and the judgment, religion and | , The game had some while continued, when sud- 


and with a dark cloud hanging over all its prae- 


the question will be found at the present period 
tocoincide. It is the principle of love, as opposed 
to that of fear: and the principle necessarily re- | /e?, 


practical knowledge, should first be instilled and denly he became quite pale—his laughing consel-— 
, ) ry ara aiieated ese Uiteke Ghee be Sendemmentel his hand let go of the rope—and presently he fell 
printed productions of the Civil War period of | “ ae . se ich rt ¥ rt Pg * ae ‘d from the highest sweep of the swing, down upon the 

principie, in which nearly all who have studied There he lay as if dead, and had 
He must be carried into the house, 
and suffer for his audacity by long pains. — Die Schau- 


hard ground, 
broken his leg. 


fectionate reasoning care, to that of an angry 


to induce a child’s good conduct by kindness and 
example, than to threaten its body with painful 
consequences, or terrifying its imagination by 
showing the disasters and evils that have be- 
fallen others. Moreover, the principle of love 
is demonstrably preferable to that of fear, inas- 
much as itis found to be effective in accomplish- 
jing the desired end (by creating an internal 
| influence), while the latter almost always fails. 
| Grown-up people do not generally refrain from 
doing a thing they particularly desire by being 
| warned of evil consequences, nor by being 
shown examples in history and actual life around 
| them ; nor are they always prevented, when 
the passions are implicated, even by their own 
personal experience. Man is a wilful animal; 
| there is no doubt about it. How, then, can we 
| reasonably expect all this self-command in chil- 
| dren who have had little, if any, actual experi- 
| ence ; to whom history isno more than any other 

book of fables, and who therefore do not seri- 
; ously believe, nor eyen comprehend, these dread- 





cognizes the superior moral influence of an af- A little girl, named Meta, was very fond of 


playing with scissors, and of cutting things with 


punishing hand; and also regards it as far better | them. On one of these occasions she heard her 


mother coming :— 

In her haste and fright she missed her footing— 
fell, and with her face right on the sharp point of the 
scissors, which she had incautiously not yet laid dewn 
The scissors ran through her left eye, and wounded 
her in the forehead. Meta screamed with the pain; 
suffered much, and remained, as long as she lived, 
blind of the wounded eye.—Die Schecre. 

The same unfortunate Meta has a bad habit of 
putting pins in her mouth, and the following 
“moral remedy”’ is accordingly administered :— 
In her joy to see her good aunt, she forgot pins and 
all—ran to her—opened her mouth, and was about 
to speak. The pins fell upon the ground, but Meta 
swallowed one, and it stuck in her throat. * * The 
pin remained in her throat, and some days after, the 
poor thoughtless Meta died.—Die Nadel. 

There is something of more than ordinary 
cruelty in making a child’s natural impulse of 
joy at seeing a beloved person the immediate 
cause of her fatal accident. In the next story, 
a little boy has a great desire to ride on a horse, 
and gets upon the back of one accordingly :— 
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As the horse made a side spring, the little boy fell In addition to these fatal accidents, and “jud 


down under his feet ; the animal leaped over him, 
-and gave him so violent a blow with one hoof on his 
arm, that it was broken. There he lay, and was 
punished for his temerity. The broken arm caused 
him frightful pain, &e.—Das Pfero. 

Poor child !—* punished forhis temerity,” as 
our “moralist” tells us. And where is the punish- 
ment for those who ought to prevent, and to look 
better after a child than to allow it to run into 
-such dangers? If the child hasdone very wrong, 
somebody else has also done very wrong. Where 
there are horses, and fierce dogs, and rivers, and 
Joaded guns, surely it is some fault not to look 
sharply after children. Warning and exhorting 
is not sufficient; for everybody must have ob- 
served, that children often will do things like 
grown-up people. Against birds’-nesting, also, 
our author gives a warning in his peculiar way. 
Gustave goes to a falcon’s nest:— 

The falcon flew raging upon Gustave’s shoulder, 
/into which he fixed his talons, and struck with his 
. sharp beak at his face. He wounded the boy severely 

—tore out one eye—and did not relinquish his hold 
~till Gustave took flight. His wounds were a long 
time healing—his eye was lost—and he remained a 
shideous object all his life. ‘Thus had he at last be- 
come prudent, and left birds’ nests in peace.—Der 
Edelfutke. 

Such horrid vindictiveness is appropriately 
-concluded by a malignant sneer. But what 
things for children to read as morals! Here is 
»another, of two boys in a boat :— 

Max screamed with all his might ; because, as he 
could not swim, he feared to be drowned ; but Victor 
remained very quiet, and relied upon his dexterity. 
Suddenly the boat ran against a tree-trunk—upset— 
and the boys fell into the water. Max was of course 
drowned, but Victor swam ashore, and was saved. 
He owed his life to his courage.— Der Kahn. 

Say rather, to his cowardice and selfishness. 
"The “moral” does not say one word about the 
‘boy who could swim not making the slightest 
attempt to save his companion who could not, 
or even thinking of such a thing. In the next 
story, two boys tease a dog, who breaks his chain 
-and pursues their flight :— 

The dog, however, was quicker—overtook David 
‘first, and then Jacob—threw them down upon the 
-ground, and bit their faces, arms, and legs to pieces, 
go that they both died. Nobody lamented them, and 
everybody said it served them right ; why did they so 
much torment the poor animal ?—Der Ketienhund. 

No doubt it was very wrong, and ought to have 

' -been prevented, or punished ; but is the sympa- 
‘thy to be given only to the ‘ poor animal” (who 
had so fully avenged himself), and no pity what- 
ever to be felt for the poor boys, who had paid 
the forfeit of their error with their lives? The 
“system is bad, and the examples are worse than 
even that bad system requires. 

That children who are healthy and vigorous 
are pretty sure to run into all sorts of dangers, 
every one knows; and a tight hand, as well as 
a watchful eye, should be kept upon them. 
Words alone will not do, nor blows, nor broken 
limbs. Those who have charge of them should 
be full of foresight, and care, and prevention. 
In the story of ‘ Die Flinte’ a father warns 
his little sons not to touch his fowling-pieces ; 
and with “these words” he goes out and leaves 
them. The boys take down the guns, and play 
with them; and each shoots at the other, not 
knowing the guns were loaded. One boy’s arm 
is so much mutilated that it must be amputated ; 
and the other is much injured in theleg. “Ever 
since,” sardonically observes our author, ‘ ever 
since, they have let the fowling-pieces hang 
quietly!” This is not the way to speak to chil- 
dren. Besides, if this principle had been duly 


earried out, one of the guns ought to have had 
a double-barrel, and shot the father also, as a 
warning to all fathers not to leave loaded guns 





ments upon” naughty boys, the book eam 
with incidental touches of the same kind,— 
stings of adders, bites of apes, bruises by en- 
raged turkey-cocks,—and alarming prints, such 
as a man and a boy pursued by a furious lion, a 
ferocious dog standing over a boy, a little boy 
tumbling headlong from a tower, another boy 
caught by one leg in a fox-trap, &c. If this 
book be of any use, it should only be regarded 
as a juvenile Black Book, from which a story 
should now and then be administered by a judi- 
cious person. 

In a religious point of view, we also think 
such a work cannot have a beneficial influence. 
It must eventually teach a child to feel that it is 
never safe in the hands of Providence,—that 
some evil is always hanging over it. The vo- 
lume, however, contains, here and there, a good | 
story, such as those bearing the titles of ‘ Der 
Teppich,’ ‘ Die Kegelbahn,’ ‘Der Lowe,’ and 
‘Das Vogelnest.” From this latter, we will 
translate an extract, by way of reading the 
author ‘a lesson” out of his own book :— 

In Waldmann’s great court stood a blooming alder- 
tree. While Paul and Emily sat beneath it and 
chatted together, they occasionally saw a lovely little 
bird, which carried in his bill a blade of grass or a 
straw—flew into the alder-tree—hopped about—and 
soon again flew out. Another bird sat the whole day 
on a tree near it, and sang and chirrupped from early 
morning till evening. ‘ Listen, Emily,” said Paul 
one day, * that is a pair of little thistle-finches, who 
are building themselves a nest.” And truly, so it 
was. They searched, and discovered the nest ;— 
looked in, and found four pretty little eggs. Fuil of 
joy, they ran to their father, and showed him the nest. 
“ Yes, that is most charming,’ said their father ; 
“ only do not touch it, nor disturb the little creatures, 
but be nice and still in the court, or else the thistle- 
finches will fly away. In a short time, if you are 
obedient, I will give you a great pleasure with these 
birds.” The children listened —kept themselves quiet, 
and crept only once in each day tothe nest. ‘They 
always found the thistle-finch therein, whom they 
looked at with cautious eyes, and frightened it not in 
the least. One morning, however, the eggs had dis- 
appeared, and in their place peeped out four little 
thistle-finches from the nest. There was a joy for 
the children! The parent bird brought food to the 
little ones in her bill.—Das Vogelnest. 

Excite a child's curiosity in a bird’s nest and 
its eggs ; interest its imagination and its feelings 
in the parent birds, and its sympathies in the 
little ones: this will be far more efficient in pre- 
venting the child from birds’-nesting, than tell- 
ing it a story of how a boy broke his leg, frac- 
tured his skull, or had one eye torn out. An 
affectionate internal influence is the only security 
in education, 





A Journey from Naples to Jerusalem, by way of 
Athens, Egypt, and the Peninsula of Sinai, 
including a Trip to the Valley of Fayoum: to- 
gether with a Translation of M. Linant de 


hospitality of Publius, the Roman Governor? do 0 

think that the blessed apostle would have told wie 
Publius ‘received him and lodged him courteously 
if he had offered him such a gloomy cavern as this: 
Evenrefined Romansmight have sometimes preferred 
grottoes to palaces during the great heat of summer 
but St. Paul, in January, 61, surely would not hays 
deemed this subterraneous abode a pleasant one?» 


The good sense apparent in the above extrac: 
induces us to proceed with some confidence jn 
our traveller's judgment. We will next join him 
at Athens :— 

“Let him who wanders in the neighbourhood of 
Athens beware of the large and powerful race of d 
with long coats and bushy tails, which infest her dis. 
tricts, and whenever opportunity occurs dissipate in 
the most summary manner all those classical ruming. 
tions which naturally invade the breast of him who 
breathes Athenian atmosphere. Wandering one day 
upon the banks of Ilissus, two of these fearful brutes 


| came at us open-mouthed, following us with such 


pertinacity, that it was with the greatest difficulty that 
we managed to retreat unscathed toa commanding 
mass of rock, where, with our guns pointed at their 
heads, we shouted to their owner to call them off be. 
fore we were driven to fire; an act we were rather 
wary of committing, as the penalty for shooting one 
of them obliges you to give the owner as much com 
as will cover the dog when held up by the tail full 
stretch with its nose npon the ground ; and a heavy 
penalty it is on account of the great size of these 
animals ; yet may you kill them, it is said, witha 
sword without incurring this fine; for then close 
quarters and necessity are implied. Many buzzards 
circled above our heads during this skirmish, as if in 
full expectation of coming in for the jackal’s share at 
last. Perhaps, however, they were more particularly 
gathered together to consult the entrails of a cow 
which was hanging up by the heels before an Athenian 
butcher a short distance off, the offal from which 
several of these loathsome birds were deeply consult- 
ing, and seemed to find the augury propitious, * * 
It was at Athens that we first saw the common 
oriental vase water-pipes ; the kind most used in the 
public cafés is the goseh, the bow] for which contain- 
ing the water is formed of a cocoanut shell, with s 
short cane tube fixed into it, through which the 
smoke is drawn, instead of the long flexible tube 
which is attached to the glass water-pipe called the 
sheesheh. The tobacco smoked in these pipes is from 
Persia, and called tumbak, and is coarse and very 
strong unless smoked through water, and even then 
before being put into the cup of the pipe for use, it 
is necessary to have it well washed and squeezed, 
until a quantity of black oil runs from it. Thestrong 
inhalation necessary to produce the vacuum above 
the water in the vase, rendered the smoking of this 
kind of pipe unpleasant to me; for you literally 
‘drink tobacco,’ as the Turkish expression for smoking 
signifies; a great portion of the smoke passing into 
your lungs. Orientals, however, delight in this, and 
letting the vapour ramble about in their internals for 
atime, then recall it, but still loth to part with it, 
often obstinately keep the mouth closed, thus forcing 
it to fly in beautiful jets from the nostrils. Itisa 
pleasant thing to see the venerable Moslem perchel 
on a gorgeous cushion, draw through a costly mouth- 
piece the luxurious whiff, and swallowing it, await the 





Bellefonds’ ‘ Mémoire sur le Lac Meris.’ By 

Dawson Borrer, Esq. Madden & Co. 

Tuart this is the work of a young man, is a fact 
which, in our estimation, noways disparages its 
claims to favourable notice ; on the contrary, 
the freshness and feeling to be consequently ex- 
pected is rather a recommendation. There is, 
besides, a dash and an eloquence in Mr. Borrer's 
style, which is at least enn; that there is 
also mind to substantiate his remarks and de- 
scriptions becomes soon equally evident. Mr. 
Borrer reasons on what he sees. Thus, being led 
to the legendary “ Grotto of St. Paul” at Citta 
Vecchia, he justly observes,— 

* A marble statue of the apostle adorns this exca- 
vation in the natural rock, which otherwise is without 
ornament. ‘Old man,’ said I to the ancient indivi- 
dual that has the care of this church and cave, ‘do 





where there are children, 





you really suppose that St. Paul enjoyed here the 


effect with a dignified gravity, for several moment; 
then, with a sigh, sub imo pectore, thus send it forth 
| in spiral volumes from his nose.” 
| _ The following description brings back the clas 
| sic into the present :— ; 
“In the afternoon a military band played ia the 
great square, and a considerable crowd of people 
gaily costumed, betokened this the fashionable, 
promenade. The performance was nothing very 
creditable, though certainly superior to some whic 
I heard, when strolling through the city towarts 
evening by myself, a great clangor of musical > 
struments, or instruments deemed musical by the 
Greeks, struck upon my ear. Dulcimers and utes 
anything but soft-toned, mingled with the noe 
of shout and song. A procession drew near; 
Greeks were dragging between them, by the arms 
another of the same nation, in the gaudy Albanat 
dress, and ornamented with wreaths of flowers; ® 
he lolled about from side to side I deemed bim 
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with wine, but it proved that it was with love, for he 
was a bridegroom, and the marriage procession fol- 
lowed ; male friends, in their richest dresses, trod in 
his wake, who, throwing their arms on high, ‘ many 
Hymens sung.’ Then came numerous females, array- 
ed in fine apparel and showy ornaments, drawing on 
the fair virgin on the eve of departing from the train 
of Diana for the sake of our friend in front ; female 
relatives sustained her trembling feet on either side, 
indeed almost bore her in their arms, as she reluc- 
tantly hung back; others threw themselves in atti- 
tudes of joy, and sang and danced, waving flowers 
before the betrothed. It was a curious and novel 
scene, and I followed them into the city, but, having 
an engagement, was com pelled to return without 
seeing their destination.” 


Our readers cannot fail to perceive, that though 
Mr. Borrer’s style has not the finish or the bril- 
liancy of ‘Eothen,’ it has, nevertheless, some- 
thing of its glow. The young blood dances in 
his veins while he writes. A description of the 
celebrated Obelisk at Heliopolis is marked with 
the author's characteristic and juvenile verve :-— 

« A garden of oranges and pomegranates enclosed 
bya mud wall now surrounds this graceful remnant 
of the City of the Sun. As the curator of this gar- 
den employed more time than I had to waste, before 
bringing me the key of the door leading into it, an- 
noyed at his apathetic progress, I scaled the wall; 
this put him on the qui vive, and pouring forth a tor- 
rent of curses, probably directed against my great- 


great-grandmother and my beard, he hastened towards 


me, fearing the loss of his backsheesh; but I neither 
noticed him nor his ejaculations, till he ran toa bush, 
and gathering some fine oranges, presented them to 
me, For minute descriptions of this obelisk, many 
travellers may be referred to. A peculiar species of 
bee, with black bodies and red heads, had marked out 
the hieroglyphics in a very praiseworthy manner; 
having filled every stroke of the chisel up with alight 
coloured clay, composing their habitations, and con- 
trasting with the red granite of the monument itself. 
Just before arriving at the obelisk on the tract from 
Cairo, you pass the village of Materich surrounded 
by beautiful groves, near one of which is a spring 
known by thename of Ain-shems, or Fountain of the 
Sun. The water that gushes from thence is of the 
purest quality, for it jetted forth to assuage the thirst 
of the Virgin Mary and Joseph, when wearied with 
their flight from the dominions of the relentless 
Herod, they tarried at this spot to rest ; yet, accord- 
ing to the legend, even there they could not find the 
peace they sought, but fled beneath the foliage of a 
neighbouring sycamore fig, which opening its vast 
trunk, afforded them shelter within it. Some of the 
twigs of this tree, like a good pilgrim, I broke off 
and preserved as specimens. It is interesting, indeed, 
on another account: for of that species of timber 
were the ancient mummy cases made, which thou- 
sands of years have failed to decompose, of so durable 
a nature is the substance of the wood. My Copt 
attendant informed me that the fruit is not unplea- 
sint, but of no fine flavour. It was now three or 
four months too early for me to prove it, as it does 
not ripen till June. In the great square at Cairo are 
two most noble trees of this species, but for centuries 
the Etesian winds have wreaked their fury on them, 
crippling ina melancholy manner their gigantic wide- 
spread branches. Mr. Woodhead and I had left 
Cairo in company to-day for Heliopolis, but perceiv- 
‘ng in the outskirts of the city some peculiar birds, 
and having left my gun behind me, I turned my 
donkey's head, and urged him back to the hotel with 
the greatest speed he was capable of exerting; but 
tains of camels, some laden with millstones, and some 
with huge panniers full of mud, continually bore 
2wn upon us in the narrow streets, delaying our pro- 
gress. Not heeding the fearful blows they bestowed 
upon us with their weighty burthens, onward they 
Sung, with their heads high in air, and that peculi- 
arly affected gait, which makes the camel one of the 
oo ludicrous animals under the sun. Then would 
follow donkey after donkey, laden with broad ham- 
Pers full of vegetables, or perhaps stones for building, 
Which bang in a most unmerciful manner against the 
of the passenger. Ilowever, my little steed 
owed his wisdom whenever he met any of these his 
hren laden with greenmeats ; for, much to my 


as naaad 


amusement, he would dash his nose into the passing 
pannier, and seizing a fine carrot, or other delicate 
morsel, trot off. At last he carried this too far, for 
selecting a fine large bunch of vegetables from the 
back of a passing friend, he took to his heels with an 
air of peculiar satisfaction not at all reciprocated by 
the owner of his prize, who infuriated gave chase, 
and with the most discordant yells, caught the robber 
vainly endeavouring to pass a train of hateful camels; 
showering bitter curses on my head, as if I was the 
thief, he seized his property and marched off. It is 
indeed almost impossible to ride through the streets 
of Cairo without a runner before you, armed with a 
good whip. This is especially necessary fora Frank, 
as he is always liable to insult when pushing his way 
through a Muhomedan crowd; particularly if he by 
any accident treads on the toes of a holy dervish, or 
a naked filthy saint, though the abominable state of 
impurity of the latter would always lead a Frank to 
avoid contact with him if possible. There were many 
instances of Franks being insulted whilst we were at 
Cairo, and some of these were very atrocious, Ilav- 
ing obtained my gun from the hotel, I galloped back 
again towards Heliopolis to rejoin my friend. By the 
way I killed aswallow, distinguishable from the English 
| bird, by having the whole of its breast and under part 
| of ared copper colour, There were many flying 
| 

| 





about, and all of the same plumage ;_ perhaps merely 

the winter southern plumage of the English one. 
Shooting a bird sitting on a palm tree, it fell over a 

lofty mud wall, which, with considerable difficulty, I 
| scaled, and not dropping on the other side on the 
‘look before you leap’ principle, found myself floun- 
dering in a pomegranate bush; thankful was I that 
| it was not a prickly pear. Picking up my game, and 
gazing upon the beautiful orange grove around, my 
meditations were disturbed by a rush amongst the 
trees, and a rather excited voice, causing me to make 
for the wall again, at the top of which I arrived just 
in time to see a very ugly black emerge from the 
shrubs with a rough agricultural instrument in his 
hand. Greeting him from my elevated situation, 
with ‘Salaam aleikoum—peace be unto you!’ he very 
much astonished me with a great display of oratory 
in his mother tongue, accompanicd with the most 
exciting gestienlations and contortions; and as I 
deemed myself, in his eyes, a mere weed in the garden, 
I took the liberty of putting the wall between us. 
An uglier specimen of human kind I never met with ; 
and if the tongue in which he spoke was Nubian, it 
is not an enchanting language by any means.”’ 

Take also an amusing corroboration of Lord 
Monboddo’s theory :— 

“ At Ainshems, my guide, pointed to a naked boy, 
and shouting at the same time ‘ Signor! Signor! un 
ragazzo con una céda! (a boy with a tail:) I turned, 
and the youth exhibited to me an elongation at the 
base of the spine, having much the appearance of 
such an appendage in an incipient state, and which 
doubtless would have wagged when I gave him a 
piastre, if it had had the power. The father of the 
boy came forward, and seemed very proud of his 
son’s remarkable ornament, probably deeming him 
on the high road to become a Pasha.” 


Our young traveller, however, deals seldom in 
speculation, and passes over the fact as “a fact, 
and nothing more.” He, nevertheless, does 
sometimes theorize, and has some hypotiieses on 
the characters of Mehemet Ali, and the great 
Mahomet, the prophet himself, which, as might 
be expected, are sufficiently crude.“ The years 
that bring the philosophic mind’’ will doubtless 
correct his deficiencies in these matters: nay, 
so much of promise is there in the work before 
us, that we have reason to hope for a maturity 
productive of a rich harvest. But we must pro- 
ceed to the Fayoun :— 

“Our rest that night was very much disturbed, 
our fearful followers having gathered themselves and 
their jackasses so close around our tent, that every 
minute one or the other kicked against the ropes, 





much to our annoyance; neither did the mournful 

cries of trooping jackals, as they swiftly passed in 
the chase, or hovered about the encampment, tend 
to create sweet dreams. And then, alas! a mysterious | 
sound was heard in the heavens, breaking the still- | 





ness of the night: it was the wild wind which, rush. 


ing abroad in one fierce blast, swept the surface of 
the desert, laden with clouds of sand ; our tent was- 
down, almost before we could escape from the door- 
way, the ground giving no hold to the pegs; a cir-- 
cumstance we had noticed, but thought little of when 
we encamped, as the evening was remarkably calm, 
and no signs appeared at all of such a pending~ 
visitation. All was now hushed again! it was like the- 
sadden bursting forth of an Alpine torrent, which one 
precipitated cloud, swelling in its fountains, onward 
rushes carrying all before it; yet in a few short 
hours is once more almost lost. Raising our fallen’ 
house, and fixing it to the best of our ability with a 
couple of long ropes for stays, tied to some neigh- 
bouring tamarisk bushes, we crept in, and slept: 
until ‘the glorious sun revealed the golden day :’ 
then rose to bedeck ourselves with raiment full of 
sand, and wet with heavy dew. The men rose to 
feed the asses, but declared the Bedouins had robbed 
us of the stolen fodder, which they had overnight 
heaped near the tent; but we could not believe a 
Bedouin would have troubled himself to have done 
this, as a very short distance off there was plenty of 
the same growing. We drove the beasts, therefore, 
to get their breakfast, as they had done their supper, 
in a field of green standing corn. Leaving our tents 
pitched with the intention of afterwards returning to - 
them before commencing the day’s journey, we took 
our guns and walked across the plain of sand to the 
ruined city we had cursorily examined the day be- - 
fore, that we might take a last look at her desolation. 
Amongst the sand mounds (which were merely 
formed by the drifting surface arrested by the tama- 
risk bushes), were numerous tracks of different 
animals, chiefly jackals, gazelles, and partridges ; but 
no living thing did we meet with. Arrived once 
more upon the summit of the hill where the ruins 
lay, we turned round before going farther, that we 
might notice well the direction of our tents, as a 
landmark to guide us back ; but we gazed in vain: 
neither could we, with the assistance of a most ex- 
cellent telescope, by any means discover them, until 
presently sweeping the country round, we beheld a: 
file of asses and other beasts of burthen proceeding ; 
very quietly in full march to the west, and upon. 
examination, the Greek dress of our servant betrayed 
them. This might have been a very awkward 
manceuvre of theirs, as far as we were concerned, as,. 
if we had not seen them as we did, we might have . 
wandered about and starved, or prevented prowling 
wolves or hyenas from being so, Our indignation 
was therefore proportionably great, as we considered 
the risk; and rapidly we hurried on westward to 
overtake them, shouting lustily to no effect, as they 
were far off, indeed so far that the train looked more 
like a dark snake winding over the sand than a body 
of men and noble asses of Cairo. Traversing the 
plain again below the hill, we noticed large beds of” 
petrified oyster shells, mingled with fossil bones and - 
wood ; of the former, I brought away a portion of. 
the vertebra of some large animal. Fragments of- 
limestone lying about were also full of fossil shells, . 
particularly a large species of screw. We collected 
several good specimens ; but a traveller collects in 
the morning, and for various reasons casts away 
before night: so it was with these curiosities, for the 
weight and rapid accumulation of such things pro- 
hibit their preservation, otherwise we might have 
collected many beautiful and rare pebbies, fossils, 
&e., that often attracted our attention, making us 
long that a magic wish might transport them to a 
cabinet in England, without the trouble of taking 
them there. We now saw to our joy our Sheik in 
the distance, riding about, evidently seeking us; and, 
hearing us ling him, he galloped towards us, . 
mingling tokens of joy at our recovery with sighs of 
regret at our loss, for our manner did not betoken us 
very well pleased, as may be supposed ; and doubt- 
less he thought his tobacco-bag might not be so well 
filled fur the future. Tlowever, he was a very good 
fellow in the main, and we did not aceuse him so 
bitterly as our Greek, whom we lectured in a very 
emphatic manner, but did not actually put to death 
upon the spot, as we meditated at one time, if we 
ever reached him again. No satisfactory explanation 
regarding this extraordinary movement on the part 
of master Elias was ever arrived at by us; he having 
rapidly dwindled in our estimation ever since leaving 
Cairo, this brought it to a climax, and we regarded 
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Bim with an eye of suspicion. * * During the even- 
img several Egyptians and Albanians stationed them- 
selves about our tent. One of the former, an old 
mam with a grey beard, spun a yarn for the benefit 
of the surrounding audience: he never hesitated a 
mement, neither did he ever vary his tone or ex- 
pression in the least, but kept on at a most astonish- 
mg rate, without the slightest apparent intention of 
every coming to the termination of his tale; so we 
retired to rest, his monotonous tone being the last 
sezad that struck upon our ears before wrapped in 
alember, from which, however, we were presently 
awakened by aloud report, followed by the whistling 
of a bullet, then immediately a second, with the 
gasze accompaniment: listening for a moment to see 
if this visitation was to be repeated, or merely indi- 
ented a freak of some passing Albanians making a 
target of our tent, we unconsciously dropped off to 
sleep again, without rising from our mats. In the 


jutors in the long-past days of our struggle: and 
the circumstance which made it then impossible 
fer us to publicly speak of her merits as a writer, 
renders it only the more pleasing to recall them; 
the more so, as the form of publication through 
which she addressed the public was calculated to 
preclude that minute and respectful considera- 
tion which her high gifts demanded. Her best 
thoughts were given to the periodicals—among 
which they still lie seattered. Yet quicker im- 
pulses, sounder conclusions, an imagination more 
fanciful ; purposes more noble, or a more eager 
thirst after wisdom and goodness for their own 
sakes—have rarely distinguished any of the 
honourable and honoured line of authoresses. 
Small peculiarities of sect (so to say) and of 





moming it proved that Elias had seen a fellow en- 
tesiag the tent in a stealthy manner, upon which he 
fred at him with his pistols, and said he believed he 
wounded him. This nocturnal intruder was, without 
d@eabt, meditating purloining some of our property ; 
ma it struck us as very probable that the old tale- 
teer had kept up his monotonous romance to 
engege the attention of our company whilst his friend 
Seraged around.” 
The following natural descriptions are inter- 


“Troops of jackals, after dark, serenaded us with 
heir mournful yelpings, of all cries the most sad and 
melancholy. Imagine some dozen children of tender 
age, mourning and sobbing to allay their pain, then 
bersting forth in chorus with bitter and heartrending 
Jementation; such is the ery of the jackal. 
geo} of a tender mother would be rent, her heart 
work) burst with grief, and her eyes with tears, if the 
jeckal’s wild complaining note struck upon her ear. 
We thonght we should have become ‘a portion for 
the foxes ;° but an Egyptian cemetery nigh at hand 
was doubtless their court, for they delight in sacri- 
Bestous violations of the dead. But another sound 
far more m:sterious than their ululations haunted 
me 23, crouching upon my face near the tent, I 
petiently awaited the approach of these clamorous 
Wisiters 5 it was a sound I could not at all compre- 
kees, but after a time arrived at the conclusion that 
@ hedy of men were wading across the canal, there 
baiag s most infernal commotion of the waters, a 
moe: zstonishing splashing and spluttering! Sum- 
mses Elias from the tent, we both listened, and 
wese both equally confounded, until drawing cau- 
tiemsty nearer to the scene of action the mystery was 
wazavelled. Thousands and tens of thousands of 
Ikwge fish were leaping and plunging in nocturnal 
gembols, disturbing the face of the waters, and our 
eynacimity; the whole flood seemed composed of 
fk = enough were here to supply the Queens of 
Egz pt with perfumes and rich robes from the age of 
Mer even until this day, had they been caught and 
eomrested into talents of silver as of old! Some 
pekeans upon the canal were also adding their cla- 
mozz to these mingled sounds of fish and jackals ; 
@ ia hideous noise that this bird makes; a kind of 
enplexcant snoring deep but loud, 
by saine cunning mancuvre, managed to shoot one 





@f them during the night, and came labouring in | 


with it upon his back, for its weight was enormous, 
and ita admeasurement, from the tip of one wing to 
that ef the other, ten feet and four inches, whilst 
frera the tip of the bill to the point of the tail was 
six feet three inches; the length of the bill, from the 
ez to the tip, being exactly eighteen inches and-a- 


half The fle-h of this bird is said to be pretty good, | 


but coarse; Belzoni compares it to mutton, We 
wisbed some of this one cooked, but it was not; 
therefore, we had no opportunity of confirming that 
traveller's opinion. The night passed without fur- 
ther disturbance, our worst enemies having been the 
jackals.” 

We shall recur to this volume. 





See ; the Iistory of Two Lives. By Geraldine 

E. Jewsbury. 3 vols. Chapman & Hall. 
Tas name affixed to this new novel awakens 
regrets and recollections, 


Tender, and gravely sweet.— 


The | 


Oxr Albanian, | 


circumstance, were beginning to fall away 
from her: her mind showed signs that it was 


| deepening and expanding; her energies were 


concentration, at the moment 
sad summons came. There is 
Miss Jewsbury, whenever the 
of England are brought under 


in process of 
| when the last 
no forgetting 
gifted women 
notice. 

To us, moreover, her distinctive gifts and 
gracesare recalled with more than usual emphasis 
on the present occasion, by a certain crotchet (not 
to call it theory) of imaginative and artistic 
resemblances, which we have found, or fan- 
cied amongst sisters. The minds of a household 
of men become as different as their fortunes ; so 

| rarely does it happen that, during that critical 
period of life, when character and opinion are in 
the mould, any two are subjecied to a like pressure 
of influence and circumstance. Differencesof age, 
again, tend far less to produce diversities of sym- 
pathy, and restraint of intercourse among women 
than betwixt men. The call on them for inde- 
pendent action is less frequent. Though years 
of separation—and the chasm which no earthly 
love or solicitude can bridge over—have inter- 
vened between ‘The Three Histories’ of the 
elder, and the ‘ Zoe’ of the younger sister, it 
was natural to expect that the latter might bear 
traces of precept and direction, nay even of 
| modes of expression, originated in the former. 
At all events, we could not look for a mere circu- 
lating-library novel from one bearing the name 
of our authoress. 
| _ ‘Zoe’ proves, in good part, that our general 
| theory does not lack examples to illustrate it, and 
| that our particular anticipation was anything but 
| baseless. Without any of the parrotting which is 
| impossible tothe sincerespeaker,we find in itsome 
| unconscious imitation ;—something of the late 
| Miss Jewsbury’s predilection for aphorism, ana- 
lysis, and definition ; though less of that fervid 
and poetical eloquence to which she could rise 
when the subject was important enough to absorb 
her personality. Miss Geraldine Jewsbury, too, 
as her sister did before her, plays with her story 
rather than tells it. Wedoubt whether ‘Zoe’ was 
commenced with any settled plan or purpose ;— 
whether its writer’s mind itself, as well as her 
creative instincts, may not have changed betwixt 
the commencement and the close of her labours. 
| Too little of the tale-teller’s art is visible: and 
| sense without a story in a novel satiates as much 
as story without sense is apt to weary the reader. 
Further, we observe in our authoress that ten- 
dency to fly atevery game, which, though courage- 
ous, is indiscreet. A supper at the Baron d’Hol- 
bach’s, to be rightly novelized, demands a writer 
as witty as Diderot,—must we not add, as fear- 
less as an Encyclopedist ? Neither is Mirabeau, 
even when sketched in a phase of his lovership, 
quite as manageable as the Mandevilleand Mont- 
morency tribe of Lovelaces, in whom all the lady- 
novelists, from Mademoiselle de Scuderi down 
to Mrs. Gore, have sodelighted. In brief, Miss 
Geraldine Jewsbury seems to us to have perilled 
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Miss Jewsbury the elder was one of “our coad- | her fiction from that besetting malady of such 


young writers as are thoughtful rather than im. 
ulsive,—a feverish apprehension of quict pages 
Vet such are often “landing-places,” to a opt 
one of Coleridge’s quaint designations, where 
the mind of the reader rests agreeably, ere 
preparing for a fresh start. 
Perhaps, in place of these general observa. 
tions, some notice of the “ works and days” com- 
memorated in ‘Zoe,’ might by some be found 
more acceptable. But to give an outline of the 
story would demand a larger space than lies at 
our disposal. Suffice it to say, the heroine js 
lady strangely born, tossed about from hand to 
hand rather than educated, who becomes, in the 
end, one of those bewitching, exceptional, in- 
comprehensible creatures, so dear to novelists,— 
so murdering to the peace of mankind, their 
own inclusive. She gets married, by accident 
rather than choice, to a man older than herself, 
and whose character is as misty in its narrower 
cirele as her own in the eccentric superabun- 
dance of its fascinations. Subsequently, Zoe 
is thrown into the company of an interesting 
Catholic priest, who has also become a priest by 
accident ratherthan conviction; hasoscillatedbe- 
tween implicit and devout trust and that tempt- 
ing scepticism which goes far to question every 
act and canon of faith, and who only wants the 
disturbing influence of mundane passion, to 
break from the routine of clerical habits, and to 
disown a creed, of the truth of which he never 
felt assured. But Miss Jewsbury—worthily re- 
solute to avoid tampering with excitements more 
enticing than wholesome—permits Everhard’s 
love to be returned and disclosed, with no darker 
consequences than an irrevocable parting, and 
the impression that two existences are thereby 
destroyed for ever. Zoe and Everhard meet once 
again, it is true, but under awful circumstances, 
by which all rebel passion is extinguished. The 
secondary characters of the tale are numerous; 
but, like the principal ones, they are somewhat 
purposclessly manceuvred, and too often made 
the channel for speculation and opinion, in place 
of agents rome. the carrying on the main or 
episodical action of the plot. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that the fa- 
vourable predisposition which we have acknow- 
ledged, has induced us to lavish space on what 
is unworthy, or to make the best of what is in- 
ferior. ‘Zoe’ contains matter enough to demand 
attention, and to indicate an original mind, 
though it may not ultimately prove the mind of 
a novelist. We should imagine Miss Jewsbury 
better qualified to succeed in essays and specu- 
lative papers, than in descriptions of character as 
it is, or society as it has been. 





Letters of a German Countess ; written during 
her Travels in Turkey, Egypt, the Holy Land, 
Syria, Nubia, §c., in 1843-4. By Tda, 
Countess Hahn-Hahn. 3 vols. Colburn. 

Lona since [Athen. No. 884.] we made our 

readers acquainted with the above correspot- 

dence, while yet it remained a sealed book to 
the many. We welcome the present translation 
all the more, as affording us an agreeable re 
miniscenee, and an opportunity for making them 
better acquainted with a charming book, Our 
former extracts, from their brevity, will admit 
of many additions; and there is so much good 
matter in these letters, that it would be unfair 
to omit occasions of drawing attention to It. 
As for the letters themselves, the Countess 
volunteers a proper description of them, a 


| 





dedication to her mother :-— 

“On Monday, I saw a thing on one ana 
wrote to you about it; on Wednesday I observ . 
on another, and gave you my further remar- 


i Explanations, supplements, which you would like 


| 
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at first, you find perhaps ten Letters off— 
perhaps not at all, when I thought no more of the 
subject ; a circumstance very —— happen on 
a journey abounding in new an mage tengets- 
sions. Repetitions, too, sometimes occur: for in- 
stance, I advert rather frequently to the stars and 
to the air; but they are favourites with me, and 
make me happy, so have mercy upon them !—But 
I ask no mercy for having on every occasion de- 
clared iny faith, my convictions, my opinions, with 
rfect sincerity, without reserve or disguise ; for 
though you are the only person in the wide world 
for whom I feel an awe, yet you have always suffered 
me to take my own ways, distant and different as 
they may be from yours, and granted me the free 
developements of my faculties, the results of which 
are my faith and my opinions.” 

Having already given the route taken by the 
lively and versatile Countess, we have nothing 
left to do but to dip in the book for entertaining 
specimens. The state of society in Silesia is 
thus depicted :— 

“ In Berlin, an amiable friend, who belongs herself 
to one of the first Silesian families, said to me, ‘ In 
Silesia, people will not speak to you till they know 
your pedigree.’ I can, however judge from my own 
experience alone. I have experienced a most friendly 
reception, an hospitable attention, which shows an 
interest in the stranger and yet leaves him at per- 
fect liberty. But, as I belong to the ‘caste,’ as 
people now say—and besides, am just now the 
fashion, as I say to myself—that assertion may be 
on the whole correct. Noble and not noble are said 
to be strictly separated in society, and this is not to 
be effected without a strong spirit of caste—especi- 
My in Prussia, where the prodigiously extensive 
host of placemen, with its various ramifications, 
forms a very numerous and important class, into 
which people are received without regard to birth, 
and attain to the highest posts in the State, and of 
course cannot possibly be excluded from the first 
society. Under such circumstances, it must require 
most skilful management to keep the caste pure. For 

any part I believe that there will soon be no cther 
nobility but that which consists of servants of the 
State, nearly the same as in Russia; whoever holds 
this or that office is noble, be he even the son of a 
peasant. The period of history which began with 
the Reformation, about three hundred and fifty 
years ago, and established nobility and church upon 
the footing on which they still subsist, is approach- 
ing to its end—that is undeniable; for the forms in 
which both institutions stil! continue to exist, have 
ceased to content any one. ‘They are decaying, 
giving way, cracking, and breaking on all sides, 
and the minority only yet cling tenaciously to them. 
To harmonize the present with the past, the frag- 
ments that still protrude from the one into the 
other, appears to me useless. One ought to strive, 
on the contrary, to harmonize the future with the 
present; this must be the task of those superior 
minds, who cast a prophetic glance over their own 
hme, and also into that which is approaching, and 
who are never so necessary for nations as just now, 
at the moment of a closing period. On what basis 
the company at Warmbrunn will be organized a 
century hence, I shall not pretend to decide; at 
present they amuse themselves there extremely 
Well with balls, assemblies, parties of pleasure to 
pots more or less distant in the surrounding 
country, and in bad weather they have the public 
tom and a neat little theatre. ‘The dranva seems 
to be a great favourite in Silesia. Not only at 
Warmbrunn and Salzbrunn, where it has been in- 
troduced for the entertainment of the visitors to the 
aths, but also in very small towns, with a few 
thousand inhabitants, there are playhouses. The 
people, certainly, need pleasure, amusement, as 
Well as we, and have, from the olden times, had and 
been passionately attached to their dramatic enter- 
‘ainments, their parish feasts, and archery meetings, 
their religious and profane festivals, at which there 
Was always enough to be seen; but this fondness 
for the theatre appears to be most particularly to 
Tegretted. Genuine art does not find its way to 
tu Ose stages, and if it did, it would not make an im- 
Pression on the unpractised taste, which, chiefly 
emands performances full of show and bustle. The 


to have 


ese ana 





foudness for the theatre attests a certain morbid 
longing for amuscment, and a thirst for sensual 
excitement, which, in this sphere, appear to me the 
more melancholy the more difficult they are to 
satisfy. It is not very long since there were no 
theatres in Switzerland, because the little republics 
feared that vanity and a love of diversions and Cis- 
sipation would te fostered to an extent for which 
the limited circumstances of those times afforded no 
scope. Such patriarchal precautions, indeed, are 
out of season now, and perhaps people would be all 
the better if a great number of prohibitions were 
reinoved, and governments were to say to them, 
‘Say, see, hear, write, read, what you please, and 
show, in doing so, that you are rational creatures.’ ”’ 

Take as a pendant to the above, a picture of 
Hungarian manners :— 

“ Pesth is a handsome town, regularly built, with 
large houses, straight streets, 60,000 inhabitants, 
whose traffic and industry are greatly facilitated by 
its low situation close to the river; with a fine 
theatre, a museum that is now building, and a sus- 
pension-bridge existing in the plan: consequently 
it is approximating to the wants of the age. As for 
the bridge, some of the piers for which, as well as 
the plan, are in existence, the prosecution of that 
work has been stopped, as I am told, by the cir- 
cumstance that the Hungarian nobility refuse to 
pay the toll which is indispensably necessary for 
defraying the cost, contending that the people alone 
must pay it, as it has hitherto been customary. But, 
as the Hungarian nobility call themselves liberal 
par excellence, it is difficult to believe this report, 
and for their honour I will not believe it. To the 
term Jibera/, no signification whatever is beginning 
to be attached. It always reminds me of the greens 
and the blues in the time of the Eastern Roman 
empire, which were originally denominations for 
the charioteers in the Circus, and were afterwards 
applied to political parties. To be liberal for one’s 
own profit, as the Hungarian nobility must be, if 
what I am told of their oppression of a peasantry be 












collections of art, nor churches. Nay, what siewsk& 
me still more, Pesth has not evena promenade, andl 
Buda a miserable one. Probably, people here 
follow the Italian custom of walking about the 
streets only when they choose to go abroad. Upem 
the whole, everything here seems to me te heve 
much of a southern air. People do not merely 
walk—they sit, work, sleep, eat, and drink ix the 
strect. Almost every third house is a coffee-hoase, 
with a broad verandzh, around which are ranged 
sofas and blooming oleanders. Incredible quam- 
tities of fruit, grapes, plums, particularly selon, 
and heaps of water-melons, are offered fer sale 
Unemployed labourers lie, like lazzaroni, on tke 
thresholds of their deors or on their wheelbarrees, 

he siesta. Women sit before the doers, 





enjoying th 
chatting together and suckling theirinfants. The 
dark eyes, the loud deep voices, here and there the 
piercing eyes, are all southern. The dress ef te 
women is distinguished by nothing but a large aa 
graceful cotton handkerchief upon the head, which 
covers all the hair, and by bare feet. The mem 
wear an outer garment that strikingly resemi8es e 
woman’s night-dress. Breeches, waistcoat, shirt, 
appear to be all of one piece, of white linen, de- 
scending from the neck to the heels, wide and fall 
of plaits like a woman’s gown. When they have 
taken off the broad-brimmed hat, and tied an aprmm 
before them, as they do in many eccupations, 1 cam 
not help saying, ‘What tall women those are? 
Clumsy boots complete this most simple cestzme, 
to which is sometimes added a dark blue waistenst, 
without sleeves, but with many white buttons. This 
is only the lower class of the people, probably mest 
of them country folk, who have come to the faix, 
but is most striking; for strongly marked phy- 
siognomies and prominent cheek-bones appear 
gthem. Almost all have black, some of them 
surly, hair; with straw-coloured or absolutely red, 
they lock hideous. The children appear to me Mike 
young wild beasts. Their dress is really not much 
more than a somewhat looser skin; naked feet, hare 














true; or as the lawyers are with youin Holstein; or 
like the Poles, who struggle against the Russian 
authority, while their common people are held in 
servitude ; is what | cannot comprehend. Whoever 
desires improvements in a liberal sense, namely, 
the universal and equal division of rights, as well 
as of burdens, among all, must not expect any 
profit from this civision, but be the first to make 
personal sacrifices—he must be such a man, as I 
am told, Count Stephen Szecheny is in this country. 
If one looks for a profit from it, the being liberal is | 
but a sort of trade, a source of subsistence, like the 
carpenter’s or the baker’s, only with this difference, 
that itis not so honourable. This, therefore, is my 
most decided opinion, liberal, as I understand the 
term, without profit, with sacrifices only, none but 
the nobility can be, and none but the ancient 
nobility, supported upon landed property, wealth, 
long family distinction, such nobility as still exists 
in the magnates of this country; and it grieves me 
when they neglect to beso. I am quite aware that 
the nobility, when they renounce their rights, liber- 
ties, and immunities, cease to be what they were. 
But we are in the last chapter of their epoch, and 
it would at least be commendable that they should | 
find a glorious end, such an end as sows seed for 

the future, but does not allow them to be ground to | 
dead dust by the present. Here, my dear brother, | 
you have my opinion, and I hope that I have at the | 
same time expressed yours. We now know what | 
we ought to think of the different classes of liberals; | 
and I assure you that it is something extraordinary, | 
if now-a-days two persons agree, not in seutiments— | 
ah no! in words only. But whenever mention is | 
made of institutions which conduce to the general 

advantage or promote general interests—of steam | 
navigation, high roads, a national museum, that | 
suspension-bridge,—the name of Count Szecheny | 
is always placed foremost, and that is a high and | 
honourable distinction for such a name. Budaand 

Pesth have so arranged it between them that they | 
form conjointly the capitalof Hungary. While the | 
former is the residence of the Palatine and the seat 

of the highest political and military authorities of 

the kingdom, the latter is the centre of the com- 

merceof Hungary; but they contain nothing what- 

ever remarkable, neither fine buildings, antiquities, 


head, bristling hair, excessively rapid motiens, a 
scrutinizing, yet shy look, gave me this impression, 
W 1 ? ° 

Now and then, but very rarely, you see men in the 
dress that is called pre-eminently the Hungerian, 
a jacket profusely braided, with double sleeves. SG 
more rare is a men without beard and without pipe. 
Beaids, of which I cannot take it for granted that 
they are combed and cleaned every morning, are 
suspicious to me—and these were excessively soz 
but, at any rate, they give the people a certain 
martial air, which I like better than the military 
one to which we are accustomed in North Germany; 
for the one is natural, the other the effect of trainiag. 
As I have done nothing for the last two days beat 
stro!l about the streets, peering right and left, ¥ cam 











| speak of nothing else but what I see there; endl 


every moment the earnest wish arises withim ma, 
‘Oh! that I could draw! Dut it is very extrase- 
dinary that I can do nothing of all that J learmed, 
or for which, at least, I have had a master; and 
the only thing that I have not been taugkt—te 
write a book—I can do. I wonder that artists de 
not come to this country ; they would find abundant 
subjects. Under the gateway of a large house a 
fruit-s.ller had very carelessly exposed his goede; 
the water-melons were laid upon the ground. Theme 
he too lay stretched himself, under a fine oleandes- 
tree, with the pipe in his mouth, thoughtfully eaa- 
templating the clouds of smoke that he puffed from 
it. The broad hat threw a deeper shade over his 
dark face, end the contrast between that black 
grave head, and the rose-coloured blossoms which 
waved over it was really superb.” 

We must now return, not exactly to Silesia, 
but to the County of Glatz,—a small distriet, 
originally belonging to Bohemia, but united by 
the seven years’ war with Silesia :— 

“The bathing-places in the County—yes, they 
are remarkable, my dear mother, that is to say, re- 
markably bad. So total a destitution of ali that 
constitutes comfort can seareely be imagined ia 
these our days; it borders on the comic, especially 
in what relates to beds, which, for domestic evome- 
my, are made so short and narrow that none bata 
pygmy race could lie at ease in them. On tue 
scanty bedstead are piled burly feather-beds, which 
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always, and here in particular, preduce a certain 
close smell ; and, if you have them removed, you 
get nothing but a hay mattress, which also has not 
the most agreeable scent. The bed-clothes are 
‘spread over this—sheets not much larger than a 
pocket-handkerchief, and not clean unless you ex- 
pressly desire such. Would you believe it?—on 
all the room-doors of the inns you find a list of prices 
posted up, and there you read with inexpressible 
astonishment: a bed costs so or so much; with 
clean sheets a few groschen more. I was reminded 
of the village inns in Spain, where the public room | 
is provided with wash-hand basin and towel for 
general use. The petty towns of the County, Glatz, | 
Habelschwert, are chiefly visited, no doubt, by such 
travellers only who are not over-nice on this point 
of community of property; and to the bathing- 
places to which Silesians »and some Poles alone 
resort, they travel with bag, baggage, and an entire 
household establishment. They then take a lodg- 
ing, fill it with their own things, and fecl quite 
comfortable—at least at Landeck, where many 
families pass the summer. The inns are, in con- 
* sequence, detestable.” 

Some of the scenery of the spot is pleasingly 
described ; but we prefer the human interest :— 

“ While the mountains of the County continue 
to descend by gradually subsiding ramifications 
into Moravia, the character of the country remains 
nearly the same, ouly the long Moravian villages, 
built street-wise, have an unpleasant appearance 
without either trees or water. On the other hand, 
they have, but only for the space of fifteen or twenty 
miles, surprisingly beautiful women—beauties of a 
most peculiar character; the face rather broad, and 
also the upper part of the nose; large, brilliant, 
dark eyes, a pale yellow complexion, and entwined 
about the black hair a flowered handkerchief, which 
is wound turban-fashion over the forehead, and the 
two ends of which hang down at thetemples. This 
head-dress, over faces of that cast, reminds one 
of Egyptian statues. As it was Sunday and fine } 
weather, I enjoyed the sight of them seated at their | 
doors or walking about. A few miles farther, every 
thing is lost in breadth, female faces as well as land- 
scape; and I really believe that night, which gra- 
dually closed in, did not conceal any beauty from 
my view.” 

Sometimes the Countess shews an originality 
, of feeling, which is worth noting :— 

*T have been at Schénbrunn, in the beautiful 
garden which comprehends within itself all sorts 
of gardens. It is solemn and majestic, with its 
endless hedges and alleys, as far as the Glorictte, 
where you have a beautiful point of view; then 
it assumes a more free, unrestrained, and parklike 
» character. <A lovely Jardin des Plantes, in which 
wooden tickets to the trees and flowers are not the 
most conspicuous objects, adjoins it, and a mena- 
gerie, containing foreign and wild beasts, lies quite 
familiarly between the promenades. I have no 
sympathy for these beasts. People are always ex- 
claiming: ‘ How intelligent is the elephant! how 
majestic the lion!’ &c., and in a state of freedom 
they may be so; but, in confinement, I find them 
only disagreeable, and the elephant is absolutely 
hideous from his clumsy figure. But one animal 
touches me inexpressibly, and that is the eagle, 
for he furnishes in his cage a most painful picture 
of the hardships of imprisonment. There he sits 
motionless; not a feather stirs; he secms to have 
hardened himself into stone against his fate; nothing 
lives in him but his eye, and that is an eye of 
wonderful beauty, resembling the human eye, not 
round as a ball, ike that of other birds, but having 
the upper lid somewhat depressed, and therefore 
more oval. And with this melanchely eye, glisten- 
ing like metal, in which the expression of his life is 
concentrated, and which is in constant motion, he 
never looks at men, his tormentors, but always into 
vacant space. One cannot say that he shuns the 
sight of man; no, he docs not notice him. It is as 
though he feels that their eyes were not made to 
meet one another. Now this cagle, so majestic and 
poetic in his melancholy, lives to be very old in 
_ confinement, much older than in a state of freedom, 
and for this very reason, because he is abundantly 
supplied with food, whereas in his eyry he is often 





























on short commons. But is this existence a life for 
aneagle? I, for my part, am for liberty, scanty 
fare, and a short life.” 

There is something curious in the following 
account of the gipsies on the Lower Danube :— 

“ This singular houseless race, which has no abid- 
ing place on earth, and nowhere leaves permanent 
traces behind it, roves about in great number on the 
Lower Danube, on both banks. These people live 
only in tents outside the towns ; in winter, in holes 
underground, or in caves and woods. They subsist 
by begging and stealing, musical performances and 
tinkering: some are good blacksmiths. Most of 
them are Christians, following all sorts of pagan 
customs; as to others, nobody knows whether they 
belong to any religious communion or not ; they are 
like the beasts of the desert, wild, unruly, and free, 
haying no intercourse with other men, among whom 
they cannot bear to be. Nobody knows what is 
their origin—nobody can form an idea whether they 
are susceptible of any civilization. They pass on 
mysteriously through ages, as if enveloped in a 
dark cloud. Missionaries and Bible Societies ven- 
ture to penetrate to the most savage tribes of Africa, 
Asia and Australia—the gipsies they do not venture 
to visit. The gipsy is abandoned to his fate, and 





ne 
the only notice taken of him is to oblige him to pay 
a tax; namely, a ducat per head every year. Ac- 
cording to the account of a German settled at Jassy, 
who had been our fellow-traveller from Pesth, this 





tax is introduced at least into Moldavia, where there 
are half a million of gipsies. The rich boyar is 
exempt from tax—not so the gipsy. Is not that 
extraordinary? They are divided, like the ancient 
Romans, into sections of ten, one hundred, five 
hundred, and the chief of the five hundred is held 
responsible for the tax. Thus all that these people 
know of the state of human society is the burden 
which they are forced to bear. However, they enjoy 
aright: a horde of gipsies must be allowed to stay 
three days wherever they think proper to pitch 
their camp, though, bearing a very bad character, 
they are almost always unweleome. Yes, I have 
to-day beheld Turkish and gipsy abodes face to face. 
Still stranger phenomena will come by and by.” 

The following remarks upon the harem are 
more sensible than some we have recently met 
with :— 

“T can imagine how a harem becomes a hot-bed 
of all bad qualities, the germs of which lie dormant 
in the character of woman. Always surrounded by 
rivals, always encompassed and watched by those 
hideous monsters, the eunuchs, always unoccupied; 
jealousy, envy, hatred, love of intrigue, a boundless 
desire to please, must spring up and take possession 
of the soul. One is anxious to conquer the hated 
rivals—that is inherent in the nature of every 
woman: and let people say that women in the East 
are accustomed to the harem, and that habit renders 
every thing endurable, nay, easy, this is one of those 
trite, half-true phrases. Yes, their necks have been 
bowed to the yoke of the harem, and they have be- 
come accustomed to its forms, but their instinct 
struggles against its nature—I will not say their 
conscience, for that may waken in but few—no, 
instinct, irrepressible, almighty. As it is not tem- 
pered and governed by any culture of mind and 
heart, how can it avoid leading to the most violent 
explosions, to the lowest vulgarities, to the greatest 
cruclties! The harem is the very place for spoiling 
the character of woman, and it is a pity that it is 
covered with a veil impenetrable to European eyes. 
I hope, it is true, to gain admittance to a harem, 
that I may see Turkish females unveiled in their 
own house, and at the same time observe their beha- 
viour to strangers ; but, how things go on there every 
day, how the women agree together, how far the 
authority of the legitimate wife—for excepting the 
sultan, the Turks have one or two legitimate wives 
—extends over the slaves, and these too may at- 
tain the honour of favouritism with the master— 
this must remain a mystery. Perhaps it conceals 
cruel and melancholy secrets. At any rate, the 
harem has produced one fruit which has essentially 
contributed to the decline of the empire, namely, 
the education of princes, or rather their existence, in 
it. To prevent wars between brothers, family feuds, 
insurrections of relatives, Mahommed II. made the 





execution of brothers and kindred a law of the State 
for every sultan on ascending the throne, Thus Selim 
I., on his accession in 1512, caused two brothers and 
five nephews to be put to death, and Mohamed III 
in 1595, nineteen brothers, not from p ‘a 
cruelty, but in cold blood in virtue of the law that 
they might not disturb the government, When 
after the seventeenth century, the times became Jes, 
sanguinary, less steeped in horrors, the princes 
were kept from their cradle in the harem, that ql] 
ambitious and high-spirited ideas might be totally 
eradicated among eunuchs, women, and slaves, and 
that the sovereign might have nothing to fear 
Theirapartment inthe harem was called the Princes 
Cage. From this cage, when the reigning sultan 
died, his successor was taken, of course utterly jp. 
experienced, without any knowledge of men, things 
or circumstances, quite ready to vegetate upon the 
throne, as were the other princes to continue to 
vegetate in the Cage to the end of their lives. Sultan 
Abdoul Medjid also was brought up in the harem. 
his father, it is said, did not wish to have an able 
successor. On this soil, nothing vigorous, I might 
say nothing healthy, can grow.” 

The Countess much wished to see the women 
unveiled, and was gratified with the sight of an 
Armenian group :— 

* At length, we came to an unveiled group of 
females, which certainly looked picturesque enough, 
To the strong boughs of an elm was attached a 
swing formed of cords, in which was seated a young 
female, whom two women servants alternately kept 
in motion; while an elder person squatted ona car. 
pet under the tree, and played mechanically with 
small stones. The dragoman requested permission 
for us to approach nearer and to look at her dress, 
which the lady on the carpet readily granted. She 
rolled herself to one side of it; I seated myself by 
her; the young person, hastily leaving her swing, 
squatted down by me, the servants behind us, and 
then commenced, by means of the dragoman, a con- 
versation, which might have been listened to with 
interest in any drawing-room in Europe—we talked 
about dress. What pleased them most about mine 
was my blue veil, but what struck them most was 
my lorgnon, through which they looked with such 
curiosity as if they expected all at once to see sky- 
blue trees anda green sky. Their dress was thein- 
door costume of all Turkish ladies ; wide trowsers; 
a very close, long gown, slit into three aprons, as it 
were, the foreparts of which are drawn through the 
belt and form a sort of tunic; very narrow sleeves 
which, likewise slit up, hang down to the knees, 
but can be closed by means of buttons; no shoes, 
the one with stockings, the other with none, and on 
the head the red fez with blue tassel, with a broad 
band of yellow silk filet, resembling lace fastened 
with glittering pins to the superb black hair, which 
fell in half braided tresses, and in parts quite loose, 
over neck, bosom, and shoulders. The material ci 
their dresses was muslin of the most gaudy colours, 
lemon yellow, rose, and a stuff which is made a 
Brusa of silk and cotton, and has more sober 
colours. As both ladies, especially the elder, were 
strikingly handsome, they looked to me, beneath 
the brilliant sky, on the greensward, in the sun- 
shine, like magnificent tulips. The elder had won- 
derfully beautiful black eyes, and a soft animated 
look. Her features were delicate and noble, but her 
face and still more her figure were broad and corpu- 
lent. The features of the younger were not regular, 
but her complexion was fresh and delicate as the 
morning red; she had small, handsome, light-grey 
eyes, with narrow, straight black eyebrows—but a 

look hard and spiteful enough to frighten one. The 
former only it was that looked to me like a tulip- 
the latter like a beautiful wild beast. Their hait- 
pins and rings were of base metal, consequently the 
themselves were but of inferior condition. Persons 
of the higher class wear, I am told, very costly 
jewellery. They showed no shyness towards the 
men, and at last they proposed to give me a SwiDy 
I concluded that the conversation was exhaustet, 
and we took our leave.” 7 

Here, too, we must take our leave, for Ge 
present, of these volumes; but we shall recvt 
to the work. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

: an Epic Poem in Twelve Cantos, by W. 

Neri the alia of this nondescript piece of 
jnanity tells us that he is “deeply impressed with the 
feeling that the very idea of writing an epic poem 
in our times will be considered a proof of great 
daring;” and then adds, “ No poet in England since 
Milton, I believe, and none in Germany since Klop- 
stock, has ventured toattempt it.” Now this is really 
an astounding assertion! Why it was only the other 
day that we reviewed an epic on King Alfred of such 
compass and gigantic proportions, that the poem (?) 
before us compared therewithal is but as a weasel to 
awhale. There is an epic poem also on the same 
theme by a Poet Laureate of the name of Pye; and 
the late Mr. Southey himself indulged the world 
with three works having epic claims,—‘ Joan of Are,’ 
4Madoc,’ and ‘Roderick the last of the Goths.’ 
English and German literature, too, we believe, con- 
tains such names as Cowley, Blackmore, Cumberland, 
Glover, J. Montgomery, Voss, Goethe, and many 
more, who may be said at least to have “ventured to 
attempt” the epopea, whatever opinion may be formed 
of their success. If Mr. Harris denies these men to 
be poets, we are prepared to rejoin, that they are, 
perhaps, as much entitled to the appellation as 
himself ; yet we doubt whether he would concede so 
much, considering his recorded opinion of his own 
qualifications, as intimated by his recollection of the 
early childhood of Napoleon, Newton, Pope, and— 
himself! es 


leon’s ¢ scornful and reserved— 


By sullen gloom o’ercast, to wrathful ire 

Easily kindled—was indicative 

Of future greatness—fierce, abrupt, and proud; 

The child indeed “ the father of the man!” 

He spurned all knowledge, save of warlike strife ; 

His toy—a cannon, and the well-charged mine 

And turf-built fort, his pastime and delight; 

His day dream—slaughter ; his night-vision—blood! 

Thus Newton blew his bubble world around, 

Enraptured eyeing their prismatic hues; 

Thus Pope in childhood sought the forest shade, 

Lisping sweet numbers to the sighing gale ; 

Thus he, who now adventures tardy, pours 

Heroic lay, froin earliest infancy 

Courted, enamoured, Milton’s flowing strain, 

Mute—till a heavenly theme his fancy fired! 
Small indication here of Miltonic harmony, and as 
little in other parts of the production; still less indi- 
cative of Mr. Harris having learned the epic art from 
the Bard of Paradise. These cantos, indeed, are 
biographical, not epic; beginning from Napoleon’s 
birth, and ending with his flight from Moscow. What 
the writer means by describing his “ theme” as 
“heavenly,” we know not, seeing that he takes every 
opportunity of abusing his hero—sure sign that the 
argument must seek another poet. Enough, how- 
ever, on such imbecility, though gorgeously printed, 
illustrated, and bound. 

The Spinster at Home, in the Close of Salisbury ; no 
Fable: together with Tales and Ballads, by Miss 
Child—Another specimen of vanity well printed, 
bound, and illustrated. It is a mere topographical 
compilation in wretched doggrel. Such exhibitions 
of weakness on the part of persons educated, and 
holding some position in society, we suppose—cer- 
tainly rich enough to get up their publications in a 
very costly style—are deplorable. 

St. Etienne: a Romance of the First Revolution, by 

Martin, 3 vols—There is too much of this 
omance : the matter for five volumes, or thereabouts, 
being squeezed into the fatal three. Nor is Miss 

tin quite a Richardson, or a George Sand, or a 
Eugéne Sue, to make us forget time and space, by 
her narrative power. Still, there is much in ‘St. 
Etienne’ of good romantic quality, and for descrip- 
tive picturesqueness, the authoress need “ veil her 

het” to few of her compeers: while her charac- 
- are drawn with more force than often belongs to 
croes and villains imagined by “the Women kind.” 





recusant father. Yet, further to complicate this 
desperate situation of affairs, while the Marquis de 
Pomenars is occupied in pressing his suit, with the 
aid of his creature Dumenil (since your villain must 
ever, like “ the swans on sweet St. Mary’s lake, 
Float double, rogue and shadow,) 
he becomes so fascinated by Madame de Laroche. 
noire, that she, too, is dragged into the toils: her 
indignant virtue only serving to precipitate the cata- 
strophe and prepare for herself a fearful death. In 
short, we are somewhat wearied with woe, perfidy, 
and mishap during the progress of the tale. It is 
hardly in the range of literary probabilities, that one 
so well endowed as Miss Martin should not write 
again. We must, therefore, remind her, save in ex- 
ceptional cases, brevity is the soul of “ interest,” as 
well as of wit; yet more, that be the gloom and the 
tears and the storm of mortal trial ever so oppres- 
sive, there is, as the author of * Orion’ says, 
always morning somewhere in the world. 

The Templar, a Novel, by the Author of ‘ Hymen- 
zus.’"—It may be feared that *‘ Hymenzus’ has long 
since gone to the trunk-makers; at all events, “ nor 
charm, nor alchemy, nor elixir,” will hold back * The 
Templar.’ It is very very foolish. Requiescat. 

Islaford, and other Poems, by G. Murray.—The 
author has a proper appreciation of poetry: it is, he 
tells us, “ the communion of an individual heart with 
the heart universal.” His own efforts, however, go 
but a little way in realizing the definition. The fact 
that these poems are chiefly collected from Annuals, 
indicates their general character. But we may safely 
recommend them, as being superior to most speci- 
mens of the kind, and showing here and there a vein 
of thought and feeling which may reward further 
opening. 

Nothing ! in Rhyme and Prose, dedicated, without 


permission to ‘Punch,’ by G. Bolton.—There is! w 


some comic vis in the writer. The leading paper, 
* Dobbs and his Friends,’ amused us. The author 
sometimes glances at our social evils with force, as 
in his‘ Sketch of Misery ;' and* The Loves of John 
and Sarah’ are not: without humour. The prose, 
however, is better than the verse; and Mr. Bolton will 
do well in future to polish his style. These are not 
the days when vulgarity can bestead a writer, how- 
ever clever. The continued success of ‘Punch,’ to 
whom this volume is dedicated, is partly owing to 
the care with which the contributors keep clear of 
vulgarity and offence. 


A Manual of British Historians, to A.D. 1600; con- 
taining a Chronological Account of the early Chroniclers, 
and Monkish Writers, their printed works and unpub- 
lished MSS.—This compendium is designed to assist 
persons engaged in historical investigation. It gives 
a succinct account of each British historian, beginning 
with Gildas and closing with Leslie; a list of each 
writer’s works ; pointing out in what collection they 
may be found, if printed, and in what library, if still 
remaining in manuscript ; and, in addition, a chrono- 
logical table of the years in which the respective 
histories conclude. Such a vade mecum has long been 
needed; and we thank Mr. Macray for this endeavour 
“to supply a want in bibliographical literature,” which 
we well know, “has been often felt.” 

Old England: a Pictorial Museum of Royal, Ecclesi- 
astical, Baronial, Municipal, and Popular Antiquities, 
Folio. Vol. I.—As the greater portion of this volume, 
as well as the illustrations, have already appeared in 
some of Mr. Knight’s earlier publications, there is 
little room for criticism. The general style of the 
work is pleasant ; and many amusing narratives and 
popular tales (for the strict historical truth of which, 
however, we should be sorry to vouch,) are inter- 
woven with graver antiquarian matter, which, although 
somewhat jejune to the student in English antiquities, 
will no doubt be found deep enough for the popular 





The announcement of the * First” French “ Revolu- 
tion,” as the time of the tale, and the explanation | 
that St. Etienne is asuperb old chateau, belonging to | 
‘noble family on the verge of La Vendée, will at 
Snce prepare the experienced reader for the death in 
terrorem, which, throughout the book, hangs over the | 
ofthe hero, the Chevalierde Larochenoire,—and | 
for the manner in which, by the agency ofa Marquis de 
omenars, desirous of marrying the broad lands and 


‘y money-bags of St. Etienne in the person of its | 


daughter, the doom and danger are extended to her 


reader. We must also observe, that some of the 
engravings are either worn out, or have been very 
roughly printed from ; still, as here are nearly four- 
teen hundred in this volume alone, the purchasers 
will have ** enough for their money,” and much 
amusing letterpress besides. 

The Horseman—a work on Horsemanship, §c., by 
H. R. Hershberger.—We have here practical rules 
'for riding, and hints on the selection of horses, 
| together with directions for a sabre exercise for 
; mounted and dismounted service, illustrated with 








cuts. The book is of American manufacture, and 
its instructions may not hold good in all points on 
this side of the Atlantic. 

On Ankylosis, or Stiff Joint, by W. J. Little, M.D. 
—The author is favourably known to the medical 
profession, as one of the first to adopt the new mode 
of operating for distortions, by division of the tendons 
of contracted muscles. The present work is on the 
application of this practice to the various forms of 
stiff joint which arise out of disease. It containsa full 
account of the various forms of ankylosis of the dif- 
ferent joints, and a detail of cases which have been 
more or less successfully treated by the operation, 
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TO FRANCES BROWN, 

Oh! exile ona sunless shore! where has thy spirit been 

To learn the beauties of a world which thou hast never 
seen? 

Hew paintest thou the gorgeous hues that ne’er have 
bless'd thy sight, 

Oh, daughter of the gifted heart! but daughter of the 
night? 


In vain for thee Spring's first pale flower breaks from 
its icy tomb,— 

In vain for thee the Summer rose puts forth its richest 
bloom,— 

In vain the tints of Autumn fall on blossom, leaf, and 
tree,— 

In vain—in vain these glorious things !—Oh, all in 
vain for thee! 


They lead thee to the verdant glen, and bid thy soul 


rejoice 
In listening to the sweetness of the silver streamlet’s 
voice ; 
Thine ear drinks in its melodies,—but ah! thou dost 
not know 


How beautiful it is to watch that silver streamlet flow! 


They bring thee to the forest, and thou hear’st the 
leafy trees, 

Now sighing in the hurricane,—now whisp’ring in the 
breeze ; 

But thou canst not see them standing in solemn beauty 
there, 

The pillars of the temple first sanctified by pray'r! 


The swan upon the glassy lake, the sail upon the 
wave, 

The dew-drops on the emerald turf, the sunbeam on 
the grave, 

The mist upon the mountain's brow, the rainbow in 
the sky: 

Oh, what can bring these glorious things before thy 
darken'd eye? 

Is it the sun’s reviving rays that speak to thee of light? 

Is it the rose’s fragrance that tells thee it is bright? 

Is it the wood-dove’s gentle voice, and its fond mate’s 
replies, 

That give thee gleams of bright-winged things, with 
loving human eyes? 

Oh! chained in dark captivity upon a sunless shore, 

Sweet child of genius, tell me, where hast thou learn’d 
thy lore? 

Auicra JANE SPARROW, 
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THE GREAT BRITAIN STEAM SHIP. 

Tuts monster of the deep—this Megatherion, or 
Megaploion, rather, of the nineteenth century—un- 
earthed from its lair on the muddy banks of the 
Severn, now floats quietly off Blackwall, a strange 
sight which all London is hastening to see,—which 
we have just seen, with much satisfaction. Those 
of our readers who wish also to go and see, will 
find her half-way between the Blackwall and Poplar 
Stations; and if they go by the Blackwall Railway 
from Fenchurch Street, should book themselves for 
Poplar Station, whence a small boat will, for six- 
pence, take them off to the Great Britain, but they 
must provide half-a-crown for permission to go on 
board, and a shilling more if they would thread the 
dark penetralia of the engine-room. 

To see her well, the visitor should first row round 
the Great Britain in the small boat which takes him 
off; after ascending her side, we recommend, as the 
best way of comprehending or realizing the great 
magnitude of the ship, to walk once, at least, entirely 
round the upper deck; next to descend on the main 
deck and walk entirely round that; then to a lower 
deck, where the kitchen and offices are placed; 
after which the engine-room may be visited as a 
conclusion. The still more curious may descend 
into the enormous holds and boiler-rooms of the 
ship, in much of which there is something curious 
to be seen, and everywhere what is original and new. 

The following are the chief dimensions of the 
ship :— 

Total length 320 feet. 

Total breadth 50 feet. 

Capacity 3,000 tons. 

Draught of water 16 fect. 

Engines 1,000 horse power. 

Four cylinders 88 inches in diameter. 

Length of stroke 72 inches. 

Chain wheel 18 feet in diameter. 

The propelling screw in the stern of the ship is 15) feet 
in diameter, and has six arms. 

The peculiar features of this great work, which 
invest the Great Britain with unusual interest, are 
—lIst, her extraordinary magnitude; 2nd, the ma- 


terial used, iron being employed to a greater extent 
, DS co] 


than in any other ship; 3rd, the peculiarities of 
form which have been adopted, and the qualities 
they confer on her as regards speed and sea-worthi- 
ness ; 4th, the construction of the engine and boilers 
and other machinery serving for motive power; 5th, 
the employment of the screw propeller; 6th, the 
use of a peculiar mechanism, by which the power 
of the engine is applied to turn round the screw. 
In regard to her magnitude, she is larger than 
any first-rate of which we have ever heard; and in 
this respect the mechanical principles, which have 
led to the adoption of great size, are in our opinion 
sound. It is perhaps not generally known that all 
past experience goes in favour of increased size, as 
the means not only of obtaining speed, but also of 
economy in working. ‘Che reasons are these: the 
tonnage or power of carrying cargo increases in a 
triple ratio with increase of size, but the power and 
fuel necessary to propel increase only in a twofold 
or duplicate ratio to the increase of dimension: thus 
if the length, breadth, and depth of one vessel be 
double those of another, ceteris paribus, then the 
tonnage will be 2 x 2 x 2, or eightfold that of the 
first, but the mechanical power and fuel required 
will only be 2 x 2, or fourfold; thus for equal 
speeds the power of engine and expense of fuel for 
an eightfold cargo are only fourfold; a proportional 
advantage, therefore, is realized of two to one. So 
much for size: but there is an advantage also in 
regard to the effect of adverse weather and of 
heavy seas in the case of the large vessel; for the 
waves are just as high which encounter the small 
as the large vessel—proportionally, therefore, to 
the size of the vessel they are smaller obstacles 
to the progress of the larger ship. The 
good effects of size extend also to the capability 
of economy in long voyages. We have seen that 
the proportion of power for an equal speed is smaller 
in the large vessel; there is, therefore, a smaller 
relative space occupied by the engine and by the 
fuel for the voyage,—that is to say, a much larger 
space is available for profitable cargo. Again, as 
regards passengers, a large vessel will carry more 
than a proportionable height out of the water; may 
have therefore more decks, and so accommodate a 


greater relative number of passengers. All these 
things, therefore, are in favour of size. 

There is one point, however, which may be 
against great size, in certain circumstances, and 
this point is a practical one, perhaps not easily 
established @ priori. It is, want of employment at 
remunerative rates. If there be not sufficient trade 
between America and England to fill this ship with 
passengers and cargo both ways, or, at least, to fill 
her nearly as well as others, then assuredly the 
Great Britain will not pay. There are some who are 
of this opinion. Her owners are of the opposite 
opinion. It is a point we have no means of de- 
termining. 

We have not stated, neither have we forgotten, 
the opinion of some, that steam ships have been 
already made too large, and that we should go back 
rather than advance in size. They found this opinion 
on the instance of the unhappy President and British 
Queen. This, however, is a mistake ; the President 
and British Queen failed from a very simple cause— 
the feebleness of their construction and the excessive 
fullness of their form. It is well known to practical 
men, that the strength of timber and the fastenings 
of these unlucky ships were not greater than other 
builders employed for ships of one-third less ton- 
nage. This extreme weakness of construction was 
notorious, and ended as the best judges of such 
| matters expected it would. The argument, there- 
fore, is good against weakness, not size. 

The next question regards, therefore, her con- 





struction, the material of which she is formed, and 
the manner in which it is put together.—Is she 
strong enough? And on this point we may say, 
without hesitation, that those best acquainted with 
| such subjects are thoroughly agreed that iron ships 
can be made much stronger than timber can be ; 
and that especially for use with steam, iron is 
peculiarly adapted. The heat of the boilers, the 
| evaporation and moisture of the engine-room, and 
; the coal dust, are most injurious to timber, but act 
| very slightly on ircn. Besides, for a passenger- 
vessel there is, in an iron ship, the absence of the 
| very offensive smell of the bilge-water. So much 
| for the material, durability being the point still 
| left undetermined. 





that we have obtained for all sea craft a new and 
gigantic standard of size. “ She is enormous, but 
she does not look so!”’ This is the highest com. 
pliment we can pay. 

The chief peculiarities of her form are, however, 
those which we do not see—those in the Water, 
which give her speed and other properties, The 
speed she has shown, in opposition to most severe 
weather and heavy seas, is attributed to her finely. 
turned water-lines. These lines are formed on a 
peculiar principle, and present to the eye a close 
resemblance to the mode of construction now known 
as the wave water-line principle. The only part of 
the appearance of the bow we do not like is, the 
enormous flare out of the upper part, which, how. 
ever, some think requisite to raise her over a seq: 
we are of opinion contrary, that it gives the seaa 
surface to batter, as was well seen on her voyage 
round from Bristol, when the bull’s-eyes ‘ang 
bows were heavily struck. Neither can we alto. 
getlier approve of the swelling out of the sides above 
the water, which gives a tendency to heavy rolling, 
of which also the passengers complained in coming 
round. Otherwise, the vessel is elegant and judi- 
cious; and the boldness which induced the construe- 
tors to adopt the most improved form for the water 
lines of the bow must be regarded as meritorious, 
now that it is justified by the event—that whieh 
was called rashness before success, is now wisdom, 

But we must descend from our promenade on 
the deck into the huge caverns of the cauldrons 
below. The first peculiarity noticed, is the engine 
and the enormous chain and chain-wheel for driving 
the screw. Four separate steam-engines drive 
round the axis of this monstrous wheel—two at one 
end of the axle, two at the other—the wheel between, 
The cylinders are placed apart at the bottom of 
the vessel, and the piston-rods, which issue out 
of them, converge to the end of the cranks of this 
wheel. Each pair of engines works one crank, and 
the two cranks are placed at right angles; but the 
chain is the extraordinary thing: there are grooves 
on the whecl—at the end of each link of this huge 
chain there are teeth projecting into these grooves, 
so that as the wheel revolves the chain is compelled 


Next, as to the disposition of | to revolve with it ; at the bottom of the vessel, imme- 


| the material, we must concede to the constructors | diately below the great wheel, lies a little wheel or 


of the Great Britain much ingenuity and sound 
judgment in their arrangements for strength: the 
| great thickness of the bottom, one inch of solid 
| iron plate exclusive of the ribs; the numerous and 
close iron knees, the long iron keclsons, which run 
through the whole floor @f the ship fore and aft, 
the thorough iron partitions, and, above all, the 
complete lower decks of iron; are devices which 
give immense strength, and seem to afferd perfect 
security. There is but one part of the ship where 
these arrangements are impracticable, we mean the 
engine-room; but we are assured that the con- 
nexions introduced there render it the strongest 
part of the ship—this, however, is not our own 
opinion. As a piece of good workmanship, the hull 
of the vessel deserves all praise; the workmanship 
is clean, smooth, and faithful. 

And here we cannot proceed further without a 
passing tribute to the high merit of Mr. Bruner 
and Mr. Guppy, who were her immediate and 
personal engineering constructors. Their merit as 
designers and projectors we co not now advert to— 
as mere executive workmen the piece of work 
produced is most creditable to both. 

But the first point which strikes a connoisseur is, 
the form or mould of the vessel—her external sur- 
face. She certainly appears handsome ; the criterion 
is, that she does not seem so enormous as one ex- 
pects to find her—this mammoth—this leviathan— 
this monster of the deep! She looks trim and 
handy; and were it not for the strange number of 
poles, some half dozen, which are called masts, but 
look more like flagstaffs, on the deck, one would admit 
that she was large, but would hardly say enormous. 
It is only when one descends the dark chaos of her 
interior, or paces her deck, conscious that in a single 
turn from the rudder and back he has travelled a 
tenth part of a mile, it is only then that he finds 
himself a pygmy—she a Brobdignag. And then, 
the look of utter contempt we condescendingly be- 
stow on the insignificant little East Indiaman 
moored in sight, sends us home with the conviction 








pinion having grooves cut in its circumference of 
the same size, and at the same distance from each 
other, though much less in number than those of 
the large wheel. The same chain passes round both 
wheels, and while the large wheel revolves by the 
power of the engines once, the small one revolves 
as much oftener as it is smaller. The small wheel 
has for its axis, the axis of the Archimedes Screw, 
which is attached to the after end of the axis, and 
protrudes through an aperture at the stern into the 
water. Its revolutions give motion to the vessel by 
their reaction on the water. Such is the Vital 
Principle of this Monster of the Deep. 





LIBRARY OF TUE LATE B. H. BRIGHT, ESQ 
(Concluding Notice.] 

In our previous articles on the Catalogue of Mr 
Bright’s books we have confined ourselves very 
much to English bibliography, and we shall con- 
tinue to pursue the same line, because rare works 
in our own language constitute the main strength 
of the collection, although there are curious and 
valuable articles in other departments. p 

We shall now proceed to notice in succession 
some of our more popular and notorious English 
authors, in verse and prose, whose publications ate 
contained among the 6197 lots into which the sale 
is to be divided. We shall not go back to any 
very early date, the writings in the long interval 
between the time of Chaucer, Gower, and Lidgate, 
and the reign of Elizabeth, being either com- 
paratively worthless as literary compositions, of 
well known and understood. For instance, what 
now can be said of John Skelton, whose scattered 
pieces have been lately collected and reprinted by 
the Rev. Mr. Dyce, unless it be to express out 
regret that Mr. Bright should have had a umque 
edition of a tract by that author in his Tibrary, 
which Mr. Dyce could not obtain? Mr. Bright, be 
are assured and believe, never scrupled to len 
books, whether printed or manuscript, and of md 
rarity, if a worthy purpose could be pointed out; 
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of the modern editions is very incorrect,’’ the com- 
piler could not have had time to refer to the body 
of the volume, or he must have seen that nothing 
can well be more faithless than the text of that im- 
pression: it was to set right these many blunders 


that the second edition came out in the same year, 
of which Mr. Bright had an imperfect copy; con- 
sequently, if the modern text is to be purged of its 
errors, it must be done by reference to the second, 
| and not to the first edition of ‘ Astrophel and Stella.’ 
At the end of both are miscellaneous poems by 
various authors, which we have never had an oppor- 
tunity of comparing, so that we cannot tell how far 
they accord; but one of those authors, Samuel 
Daniel, asserted in 1592 that “a greedy printer” 
| (Thomas Newman) had published some of his 
| sonnets with those of Sidney. This complaint was 
made in the first impression of Daniel's ‘ Delia,’ 
but he nevertheless there reprinted only one of 
them, leaving the rest to their fate ; and, we believe, 
they were not subsequently included in any collec- 
tion of Daniel’s works. We may add, that one of the 
miscellaneous poems at the end of ‘ Astrophel and 
Stella’ is by the Earl of Oxford, and is the same 
piece that was afterwards printed in ‘ Dowland’s 
| Songs,’ 1600: of this point Mr. Collier was not in- 
formed, when he recently edited a volume of ancient 
‘Lyrical Poems’ for the Perey Society, including 
that by the Earl of Oxford, but with considerable 
variations. 

It is not generally known to bibliographers that 
there were two quarto editions of Daniel's ‘ Delia’ in 
1592, both purporting to be the first, but, in fact, 
differing materially, the one including several son- 
| nets not found in the other. Mr. Bright had neither 
of these, but he had a copy of the octavo impression 
of 1594, which is particularly valuable, because it 
contains evidence that the author, in common with 
other poets of the time, had visited Italy: one 
of the sonnets is headed “ At the author's going 
into Italy ;’’ and another, ‘ This sounet was made at 
the author's being in Italy.” No doubt he travelled 
there in his capacity of tutor to the noble nephew 
of Sir Philip Sidney. The fact of his having been 
in Italy we have upon no other direct authority, 
and we do not recollect that it has been adverted to 
by the biographers of Daniel. 

The notice of the instrumentality of Thomas 
Nash in the publication of the first edition of 
Sidney’s poems brings us to a brief considera- 
tion of the pieces by this prolific and pungent 
writer in Mr. Bright’s library. There are only three 
under his name; one of them his Drama, which 
appears to have been acted at Beddington, near 
Croydon, in 1592, although not printed until 1600, 
and never represented upon a public stage, for 
which, in fact, it was not designed. Nash’s genius 
was not dramatic, although, like most of the play- 
poets of his time—Greene, Peele, Lodge, Marlowe, 

































and in this respect the claims of Mr. Dyce — 
t : disputable : we therefore conclude, either that he 

-- not aware of the edition, or that he never made 
‘ os euns known. The only proof of churlishness 
of this kind that we ever heard of in Mr. Bright 

; the manner in which he kept the fact concealed 

? ve he had been the purchaser of the series of 

e that he ha : ! | 

e York Miracle Plays sold at Strawberry Hill, lest 

" perhaps, he should be asked by the Shakspeare 

a Society (which has already printed the Coventry 

e and Chester Plays) to allow them to be published. | 

n We are surprised that any reluctance should have 

of heen felt by a man of Mr. Bright's character, but 

1e we are not at all surprised that the present owner 

f. of the volume (who is well known, although his 

Ms name was not permitted to transpire at the sale) 

a should be resolved to pursue a similar course. This 

pe js a species of literary dog-in-the-mangerism that 

ad cannot be too much discouraged. 

0- Mr. Bright’s conduct was the very reverse in 

ve regard to another book included! in the Catalogue, 

fs the earliest edition of Sir Philip Sidney's ‘Astrophel 
ng and Stella,’ which he willingly lent at a time when 

li- it was supposed that no other copy of it was extant. 

1c Here we may notice a new fact connected with the 

ter death of Sidney, in 1566, viz. that Michael Drayton 
us, certainly wrote a lost elegy upon him. Hitherto it 
ich has been supposed that Drayton's earliest produc- 

m. tin was ‘The Harmony of the Church,’ in 159], 

on when he was twenty-eight,* but his elegy on Sid- 

ons ney must have preceded it by several years. Our 
ine evidence upon the point is decisive: the following | 
ing stanza is not far from the close of a work called ‘Sir | 

‘ive Philip Sidney’s Ourania,’ published in 1606:— | 

one But when my Cynthia knew ‘twas Astrophill, 

Pen. She ran to clasp him in her dainty arms; 

, But out alas! it passed mortal skill: 

« Inchanted was the knight with sacred charms; 

out His body dead of yore, the more our harms. 

this 0, noble Drayton! well didst thou rehearse 

and Our damages in dreary sable verse. 

the To put the matter beyond doubt, opposite the two 

oves last lines we read these words in the margin, 

1uge “Drayton, upon the death of S. P.S.” As far as 
ves, our information goes, this circumstance has never 
elled before been pointed out; and there is a novelty 
yme- connected also with the work in which it appears, 
el or viz., that whereas it has hitherto universally been 

ce of assigned to Nicholas Breton (from the initials N. B. 

each on the title-page), it in fact belongs to Nicholas 

se of Baxter. This point has lately been established in 
both print by the Rev. Mr. Hunter, and he deserves the 

y the credit of the first announcement of the discovery, 

olves though we have a copy of the ‘Ourania’ now before 

wheel us where it is recorded in a hand-writing con- 
crew, temporaneous with the printing of the pamphlet. 

3, and Near the end N. B. makes the ghost of Sir P. 

‘0 the Sidney inquire,— 

sel by Art thou (quoth he) my tutor, Tergaster ? 

Vital 4 name fancifully formed from the Latin words 
tergum and astrum, and in the margin, in an ancient 
hand, we find Bacx-stTar, i. e., Baxter, written; 

<Q. and this, with other similar indications, was pointed | 
out, (though not in print, as Mr. Hunter has placed | 

of Mr it) some fifteen or twenty years ago. We do not 

; very mention this matter for the sake of detracting from | 

1 con- the merit of Mr. Hunter's discovery, without the | 

works tidto which we have been indebted, but merely to | 

rength show that others had previously stumbled upon the | 
us and same conclusion: all we know of Mr. Hunter’s | 

claim is contained in the Catalogue before us, | 
cession P34, but we admit it without hesitation. 

snglish ere were two impressions of Sidney’s collected | 

ons are poems, under the title of ‘Astrophel and Stella,’ in | 

he sale 1591; and the first of these, though the fact is not | 
to any Patticularized in the Catalogue, (where it would | 
interval ve been impossible to insert all the minutia re- | 
sidgate, specting our old writers and their works,) was edited 
r com- ¥ the celebrated Thomas Nash, then enjoying a | 
ons, oF hig degree of popularity, and forthat reason selected | 
e, what tthe duty. His able and singular introductory | 
catered istle may be seen at length in the commencement | 
nted by af the teprint of his ‘ Pierce Penniless’s Suppli- | 
ess our HH ‘ation,’ made by the Shakspeare Society; but when | 
a unique Catalogue states, in reference to the ‘ Astrophel 
a aad Stella’ edited by Nash in 1591, that “the text 
i —_—__ 
lend * We have to thank a correspondent for setting us right, 
d of any . =e of Bishop Hall, in 1596 : in our last article, we 

4 itadverten y stated him to be then twenty; but he was 
ted out; J tom in 1574, 








which we only know to be his on the testimony of 
Nash. 


Heywood, Jonson, Shakspeare, &e.—he was an 
actor, and was embroiled with the Privy Council 
in 1597, both as the writer of, and a player in, his 
satirical comedy, ‘The Isle of Dogs,’ which has not 
come down to us either in print or manuscript. Of 
the three tracts under the name of Nash in the 
Catalogue before us, one was anonymous, ‘The 
Return of Pasquil of England;’ and it may be 
doubted whether it was by him. It seems clear 
that his ‘ Strange News,’ 1592, did not sell well 
under that name, and accordingly he put a fresh 
title-page and some introductory matter to it in the 
next year, when it came out as ‘ The Apology for 
Pierce Penniless,’ thereby connecting it with his 
most popular performance. This circumstance is 
so little known, that the tracts have usually been 
treated as separate productions, whereas they are 
identical, as far as regards the body of the answer to 
Gabriel Harvey. There is good reason for assign- 
ing to Nash several pieces not under his name in 
the Catalogue, but among the Mar- Prelate pamph- 
lets: one of these,‘ An Almond for a Parrot,’ is 
notoriously from his pen, and there is little doubt 
that ‘ Martin’s Month’s Mind’ was by him also: 
perhaps no other author of the time could have 
written it, but John Lilly; who, however, does not 
seem to have touched the controversy after the pub- 
lication of his celebrated ‘Pap with a Hatchet,’ 


drama, and its professors. 
the Catalogue Gosson’s ‘ Plays Confuted in Five 
Actions,’ and his ‘ Ephemerides of Phialo,’ the first 
professing to confute Lodge, and the last to defend 
‘The School of Abuse.’ The precise title of Lodge’ 


The notorious Robert Greene, the author of the 
earliest attack upon Shakspeare, was the friend of 
Nash, although it afterwards suited the purpose of 
the latter to be a little shy of acknowledging their 
intimacy. Mr. Bright possessed seven of Greene’s 
productions, but not one of them dramatic (for the 
early drama seems to have been a matter of secon- 
dary consideration with him); and of these seven, 
only two are first editions, viz. ‘Philomela’ and 
‘The Spanish Masquerado.’ The ‘ Groat’s-worth 
of Wit,’ which contains the envious allusion to 
“* Shake-scene’’ as the “ Fac-totum’’ of the stage, is 
only the eighth edition: it first appeared in 1592, 
again in 1596, 1600, 1616, 1617, 1620, 1621, and 
1629, which last is the date of Mr. Bright's copy. 
There were most likely intervening impressions 
now lost, and two of those we have enumerated 
have never been mentioned. It is, of course, a 
tract of high interest as regards our great drama- 
tist; and we are surprised that during his long 
search after pieces illustrative of the life and career 
of Shakspeare, Mr. Bright was unable to secure 
an earlier impression; he might be satisfied with 
the fourth edition of the ‘Quip for an Upstart 
Courtier’ (by the way, one of the grossest pieces of 
literary piracy on record, although it has only been 
established within the last few years), which gave 
Gabriel Harvey such mortal offence; but how, with 
his means and tastes, he could be content with the 
eighth edition of a tract which struck at Shaks- 
peare, and rendered an apology immediately after- 
wards necessary, we do not understand. 

Thomas Lodge was another of Greene’s friends, 
and his coadjutor in a play, although his abilities 
directed him much more strongly to lyrical poetry, 
of which he has left behind him many delightful 
proofs. Some of these are found in ‘ Rosalynde’ 
(afterwards called ‘Euphues’ Golden Legacy’), 
from which Shakspeare took the story of ‘As You 
Like It;’ and others of equal beauty are to be 
found in ‘ Phillis honoured with Pastoral Sonnets,’ 
&c., printed in 1593, a copy being in Mr. Bright’s 
collection. One or more of the pieces in ‘ Phillis’ 
were transferred to a collection, by various authors, 
printed in the same year, under the title of ‘ The 
Phenix Nest,’ whichis likewise contained in the Ca- 
talogue in our hands. It is certainly a work of inter- 
est, as some of the best pieces there preserved are not 
elsewhere to be found; and the intrinsic as well as 
pecuniary value of it is heightened, rather than di- 
minished, by the reprint in ‘ Heliconia,’ and for this 
reason—that nothing can be more unfaithful than 
this pretended copy; there are literally thousands of 
variations, some of them of importance, as may be 
judged when we state, that in a single poem, and 
that of no great length, no fewer than six entire 
stanzas are omitted in different places. By what 
extreme of carelessness this could have been ac- 
complished, we are at a loss to imagine; but we do 
hope that these glaring defects will ere long be re- 
medied, by an accurate republication of ‘The 
Pheenix Nest,’ which well merits to be preserved 
unmutilated. We say it, after careful examination, 
that the reprints in ‘Heliconia’ are in general 
scandalously incorrect, and that not a single line 

can be quoted from the work with confidence; we 
are therefore rejoiced that an original copy of ‘The 

Pheenix Nest’ (which forms part of £ Heliconia,’ 

vol. 2) is so soon to be offered for sale. 

Among Lodge’s tracts we had hoped to meet with 

a copy of his ‘ Defence of the Stage,’ in reply to 

Stephen Gosson’s ‘ School of Abuse,’ 1579, reprinted 

by the Shakspeare Society, but we have been dis- 

appointed. ‘Two copies (the only two known) were 

sold among Heber’s books, and we fear that they 

have both devolved into the same hard hands, 

which seem tenaciously to retain everything they 

once lay hold of, and will not allow any books 

they grasp to be rendered useful. What made 

us the more sanguine about Lodge’s answer to 

Gosson, was, that we knew that Mr. Bright was the 


owner, not indeed of ‘ The School of Abuse,’ but of 


Gosson’s two other tracts against the stage, its 
We therefore see in 





reply to Gosson is not known: the work was sup- 
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pressed by authority, even before it was published, | 
and the copies that have been preserved are imper- | 
fect, wanting the commencement. 

T. Heywood’s ‘ Apology for Actors’ was not pub- 
lished until 1612, when the heat of animosity excited | 
by Gosson, Rankin, Reynolds, and some other | 
enemies of the theatres had, in a great degree, sub- 
sided ; but, although by no means a rare book, Mr. 
Bright had only a copy of the reprint, issued about | 
1650, when William Cartwright, the actor, procured 
it to be revived in opposition to the Puritans of that 
day, who had suppressed al] the amusements of the 
stage. Yet the catalogue comprises an unusually | 
good list of Heywood’s other works, and especially | 
his plays, commencing with the first edition of ‘ The | 
Woman Killed with Kindness,’ in 1607, an item of 
such importance that we never heard of more than 
one other copy of it: the later impressions are 
common enough. We miss, however, the first 
edition of ‘The Rape of Lucrece,’ in 1608 (a story 
brought on the stage, probably, on account of the 
success and popularity of Shakspeare’s poem); but 
we observe that ‘The Troubles of Queen Elizabeth’ | 
in the 4to. of 1608, ‘ The Golden Age,’ 1611, ‘ The | 
Silver Age,’ 1615, as well as ‘The Brazen and | 
Iron Ages,’ are in the list of Heywood’s plays: 
others it is not necessary to specify. The enumer- 
ation of Dekker’s tracts and plays is not so com- 
plete as that of Heywood’s, but some of them are 
rare, and we find among those for sale ‘The 
Bachelor’s Banquet,’ in the edition of 1603, and 
“Work for Armourers,’ 1609. We do not quite | 
accord in the emphasis of the compiler of the Catz- | 
logue as to the extreme scarcity of the last piece; | 
but admitting that it has been seldom sold, we must | 
add, that it is intrinsically one of the most worth- 
less tracts by this voluminous author. 

We make the same objection to the description 
of T. Bastard’s ‘Christoleros,’ a collection of epi- 
grams, printed in 1598. It is hardly so difficult to 
be procured as is represented, and several copies 
have been sold by auction within the last twenty 
or thirty years, besides those in the Museum, at 
Oxford, and Cambridge, &c. At the same time, we 
readily allow that the accounts usually inserted as to 
the comparative rarity of books are not exaggerated. 
Thus, for instance, the poem, by A. D., on the life 
and death of Sir Philip Sidney, printed by Wald- 
grave about 1586, ought, periaps, to have been 
designated as unique, instead of “exceedingly 
rare,” for we never heard of any other copy of it. 
The same remark will apply to the ‘Verses of 
Praise and Joy,’ 1586, upon Tichborne’s conspiracy ; 
to E. Jenynge’s ‘Alfagus and Archelaus,’ 1574; 
and to several others. On the whole, the Catalogue 
is rather understated than overstated in this respect. 

Before we conclude, we must take the opportu- 
nity of expressing a doubt how far the assertion of 
the compiler is sustained, that Spenser translated 
the sonnets of Petrarch, prefixed to Vandernoodt’s 
‘Theatre for Worldlings,’ 1569, from the French, 
and not from the Italian. It is very well ascer- 
tained that they were Spenser's earliest eflorts in 
verse, and the fact has been passed over, we think, 
without sufiicient notice, that they are without 
rhyme: thus, the author of ‘The Faéry Queen,’ 
who in his later years afforded some of the noblest 
specimens of rhyme, commenced his career with 
blank verse, and, after the Earl of Surrey, is to be 
recorded as one of the very earliest attempters of 
that species of composition. That Spenser was 
well acquainted with Italian, and with the best 
writers in Italian, cannot be doubted; and though 
a man like Arthur Hall, in 1581, might find it 
more convenient to translate the Iliad from the 
French than from the Greek, there is no reason 
why Spenser should prefer rendering Petrarch from 
the French than from the Italian. True it is, that 
Spenser was very young at the time, though per- 
haps not quite so juvenile as has been supposed (only 
sixteen), but, atallevents, Italian would then be quite 
as familiar to him as French; and we cannot bring 
ourselves to the belief that he was guilty of any 
misrepresentation upon the subject. Everybody is 
aware that he afterwards reprinted the sonnets as | 
* The Visions of Petrarch, formerly translated,’ and, 
reading them, we can see no pretence for saying that 
they were rendered through the medium of the 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| Should leave Montreal, in Canada, sufficiently early 


| weeks. 





French. Here, too, he gave the strongest testimony 


in favour of the employment of rhyme in composi- { 
tions of the kind; for whereas he originally put | 


|} them forth in blank verse, he subsequently, ‘and 


with no little apparent trouble, changed the sonnets 
to rhyme, and in this way they have ever since | 
been reprinted. We wonder that, for the sake of 


| comparison, they have never been given inthe form | 


which they bear at the opening of Vandernoodt’s | 
strange volume. 





POLAR SEA EXPEDITIONS AND POLAR LAND 
JOURNEYS. 
Third Letter to Sir John Barrow.* 

In submitting a plan for the exploration of the 
northern coast of North America and the islands 
adjacent, I scarcely know where to begin, for if I 
consider the explorers at once at their starting point 
in the heart of the country, I shall have Sir John 
Franklin, as in 1836, calling it “ meagre,’’+ and if 
I minutely describe the inward route I shall merit 
the charge of making a long story. Conciseness in 
conducting a Polar Journey, and in reporting it, is 
so essential to the traveller, that I prefer to come 
under Sir John Franklin’s lash; and, by anticipa- 
tion, refer him to his own narrative as a guide book, 
or to that of Sir Alexander Mackeuzie, from which 
he obtained his material. 

I propose, then, that a party of two officers, one 
being of the medical profession, a boat carpenter, 
and thirteen men, fully equipped for the service, 


to reach the Athabasca Lake in July. Here 
half the baggage should be leit, and the boat car- 
penter and two men should remain, in order to 
build a boat 28 feet long, an occupation of three 
The explorers should then proceed to the 
head waters of the Fish River to fix upon an eligible 
position to winter, and the inner man as well as the 
outer man should be taken into consideration. The 
route to the Fish River, from the Athabasea Lake 
is well known to the Indians and Fur Traders, and 
is minutely described in “ King’s Narrative of the 
Expedition in search of Sir John Ross.’ The 
winter establishment fixed, one officer and five men, 
with an Indian guide, should return to the Atha- 
basca Lake, and having dispatched the boat car- 
penter, with the Indian guide, to the Fish River party 
with the two men left there to build a second boat, 
proceed in the newly built boat via the Slave and 
Mackenzie Rivers to Great Bear Lake, the winter- 
ing post of two of the overland journeys. 

The parties, which, for convenience, it will be as 
well to call the Eastern and Western party, having 
securely housed themselves, should at once adapt 
their means to their ends, in getting through the 
winter and providing for the future, for which pur- 
pose I refer them to the guide books mentioned ; 
but as the several authors saw things differently, 
and met, in consequence, with feasting or famine, 
success or failure, the exercise of some judgment 
will be required in the reference. To collect and 
hoard provision, and to pave the way to the Polar 
Sea so as to be on its shores as early as the naviga- 
tion will permit, and to observe all and everything 
in the vast field before them, are the main features 
of an Arctic winter with a land party. With a sea 
party, such as the Admiralty have proposed, the 
time will be spent in acting plays and other merry- 
andrew tricks, that the officers may make a book 
out of the sterility around them. 

The Western party will be further occupied in 
transporting, as the traveller Simpson, their boat to 
the Coppermine River, and the Eastern party their 
boat to the Great Fish River. As soon as these 
rivers are open the parties must be in progress, the 
one for Cape Britannia, or Ripon Island as it was 
once called, and the other for Victoria Land; the 
one to ascertain the connexion of the main land with 
that of North Somerset, or with Melville Penin- 
sula, and, if the former, the character of its western 
shore; and the other to trace Victoria Land westerly, 
with the view of testing its value relatively to the 
north-west passage. 

If I am rightly informed, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company have already dispatched Mr. Ray, a 
surgeon, on an overland journey, for the purpose of 





* See Ante, p. 40. 
t See Annals of Philosophy, for Sir John Franklin's attack 





and my defence. 


making the survey which I propose for the Eastern 
party. This is an interesting fact, if true, but it b 

no means sets aside the necessity for a Polar Land 
Journey, for if, on the arrival of the expedition at 
the Athabasca, it should be found that Mr. Ray has 
been wholly successful, then, instead of one, two 
boats should be built there, and the parties, instead 
of separating, should winter together at Great Bear 
Lake, and, on reaching Victoria Land, turn the 
prows of their boats east and west, so as to double 
the power employed in solving the great problem 
in that direction. To enter further into detail is 
unnecessary until the service is determined upon 
but in order that my ability to supply the minutest 
detail may not be questioned I take leave to remind 
you that I led the mission in search of Sir Jolin Ross 
not only in but out of the country. 

In Queen Elizabeth’s time, the North West 
Passage problem was considered of sufficient import- 
ance to demand the attention of Commissioners ex. 
pressly appointed. If Queen Victoria will folloy 
the steps of Queen Elizabeth I will undertake to 
prove the practicability of the plan here proposed, 
and the impracticability of the plan proposed by the 
Admiralty. The first report that reached England 
of the last of the Polar Sea Expeditions, led the Ad- 
miralty “to augur favourably of its success.” | 
augured differently, and published my anticipations, 
It was subsequently designated the * I)l-starred 
voyage in the Terror.’ 

It has been considered essential to have the cor- 
dial co-operation of the Hudson’s Bay Company in 
all overland journeys. I do not know whether the 
Admiralty have consulted the Royal Society upon 
this point, but I am prepared to prove that if the 
commander of an overland journey, such as I pro. 
pose, should require the co-operation of the mono- 
polists he is wholly unfit for the command. It 
may even be thought satisfactory to find the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company at last endeavouring to fulfil 
the engagement they entered into in obtaining their 
charter as a Fur Company, that of prosecuting by 
all possible means the North West Passage; but 
effectually as they have hitherto closed their coun- 
try to the man of science, it cannot last much longer. 
Geographical. science is surely not all that requires 
furthering in North America. We have to thank 
the Admiralty and the Hudson’s Bay Company for 
a state of ignorance regarding that country, which, 
in comparison with what has been learned of North- 
ern Asia by Russia, places us nationally in a most 
disadvantageous light.—I have, &c. 

Ricwarp Kine. 

27, Sackville-street, 31st Jan. 1845. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

TueERE is so much interest attached to the recent 
discoveries of the French Consul, amongst the ruins 
of Nineveh, that we think the following particulars, 
supplied to the Malta Times, by one who appears to 
have a personal acquaintance with the antiquities 
recovered, worth adding to the few which we gave 
last week. With the early history of the discovery 
our readers were long since made acquainted, in 
letters from M. Botta himself [Nos. 819, 822], and 
they have from time to time been informed of 
the progress of his researches. We shall therefore 
come at once to results. Fifteen chambers, some 
above 100 fect in length, and evidently forming part 
of a magnificent palace, have been opened. Their 
walls are entirely covered with inscriptions and sculp- 
tures. The latter are, almost without exception, his 
torical, and illustrate events of the highest interest, 
sieges, naval manceuvres, triumphs, single combats, 
&e. The inscriptions are in a cuneiform character, 
and are of such great length that all the arrow-headed 
inscriptions before known, if united together, would 
not equal them. The character used closely resem- 
bles that found in the middle column of the insctip- 
tions of Persepolis, Hamadan (Ecbatana), and Bisu- 
tun, and in the earlier inscriptions of Van. Each 
wall bears two rows of sculptures, one placed above 
the other, and the inscriptions, containing generally 
about twenty lines, are graven between. Frequently, 
however, they also occur on the garments of figures, 
or on towns and other objects found in the bas-reliefs. 
There cannot be a doubt, therefore, that they com 
tain a description of the events recorded, and ¢ 
names of the principal actors in them—in fact, that 
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ion of the historical records of a king- 

oy gg ange eke to the variety of the subjects 
ened by the sculptures, but the spirit and beauty 
of their execution form the widest field for astonish- 
nt and conjecture. To those who have been 
- tomed to look upon the Greeks as the true per- 
om and the only masters of the imitative arts, 
oe will furnish new matter for inquiry and reflec- 
tion. I shall, I think, be hereafter able to show, 


a annot be referred to a period much 
that, even if they canno p 


antecedent to the earlier stages of Greek art, they | 


. ‘ertheless no connexion with it, and are per- 
ape both in design and execution. Whilst 
robably contemporaneous with many of the most 
ancient ‘sculptures of Egypt, they are immeasurably 
superior to the stiff and i'l-proportioned figures of 
the monuments of the Pharaohs. They discover a 
knowledge of the anatomy ofthe human frame, a re- 
markable perception of character, and wonderful 
spirit in the outlines and general execution. In fact, 
the great gulf which” separates barbarian from civi- 
lized art has been passed. Although the ornaments, 
robes, and various implements of war are finished 
with an extraordinary precision and minuteness, they 
in no way detract from the effect of the whole, nor 
do they add heaviness to the figures. The extreme 
beauty and elegance of the various objetts introduced 
among the groups are next to be admired. The 
shapes of the vases, of the drinking-cups, the sword- 
scabbards adorned with lions, and the shields deco- 
rated with animals and flowers,—the chairs, tables, 
and other articles of domestic use,—the ornaments of 
the head, the bracelets and earrings, are all designed 
with the most consummate taste, and rival the pro- 
ductions of the most cultivated period of Greek art. 
There are undoubtedly faults in the general execu- 
tion, such as a frequent contempt for the relative pro- 
portions of the figures’; and it is evident that a variety 
of hands may be traced in the workmanship. 

A French artist, M. Allaux, brought specially 
from Rome for the purpose, has been sent over to 
this country by the King of the French; and is now 
engaged, in the library at Guildhall, in the painting of 
a large picture for his Majesty, exhibiting the presen- 
tation of the corporation of London to that sagacious 
monarch, The forty members of the corporation, 
who formed the deputation on the occasion in ques- 
tion, are destined to immortality on this canvas; each 
of them sitting, with an individual consciousness, as 
several features of that body politic, which, we fear, 
the French, if they should happen to look at them at 
all, among so many painted citizens of their own, 
will see only as an abstraction,—an allegorical repre- 
sentation of the entente cordiale or of the perfidie 
Anglaise, according as the temper of the times may 


An evening paper states, that Sir Robert Peel is 
adding to his mansion, at Drayton Manor, a picture 
gallery, 100 feet in length, for the reception, chiefly, 
of portraits of the eminent men of the day. His 
present collection of pictures is said to be amongst 
the largest, if it be not the largest, of modern date, 


capable of moving. The wind immediately sprang 
up from the westward, blowing freshly.” 


We must now make room for our correspondents: 
Larissa.—I am much obliged by your correspondent J, A. 
W.., lending his authority to the reading of {zi in the passage 
of the Anabasis which refers to Larissa, as wpon and not in 
* the pyramid.” It is probably the correct version, although 
not only Spelman translates it iz, but also Hutchinson says 
“inhde ex Barbaris erant multi.” At the same time, the difti- 
culty had always struck me, that although (probably by 
degradation) a kill in the present day, it is by no means 
| established that it was so in the time of Xenophon, who 
describes it as a pyramid ; and it also appears to have been 
| cased with stone work, which renders the view of the subject 
taken by J. A. W. of the barbarians assembling on the point 
of a small pyramid, less satisfactory than if they had taken 
refuge on the top ofa hill, as it now is, and as your corre- 
spondent has hence supposed it to have been in the time of 
Xenophon. It was the difficulty of conceiving how any 
multitude of natives could have taken refuge either within, 
| or upon, a pyramid, described as being only one-hundred 
feet square at the base, which led me to throw out rather 
asa point for consideration with scholars, than with the most 
remote intention of altering the statement of the historian, 
whether it might not possibly have been within the city 
itself, that the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages 
| took refuge.—Believe me, &c.. W. FRANCIS AINSWORTH. 
New Road, Hammersmith. 
Anastatic Printing.—The account you have given in the 
| Athen@wm respecting Anastatic Printing, reminds me, that 
in the year 1039 (some time therefore before the earliest 
period mentioned by you as having had any knowledge of 
the invention), I saw a quarto page of a work, in the Syriac 
character l think, which had been taken from an old work 
in a manner similar to that described by you as adopted in 
Anastatie Printing. It was exhibited at the Franklin In- 
stitute in Philadelphia. Connected with it was a certificate 
to the effect, that the undersigned had witnessed the opera- | 
tion of printing the page from the leaf of an old book, with- 
out the intervention of types, plates, &c. This was signed 
by several scientific and public men, well known in America 
—and among the rest, if | remember rightly, by Prof. Silli- | 
man and Daniel Webster.—Yours, &c. Ropert CLEPHAN. 

23, Pratt-street, Camden Town, Jan. 27, 1845. 

British Museum.—In the spring of last year, an amateur 
parted with his collection of ancient German engravings. 
I knew the collection well; and finding that it was sold to 
a dealer, I immediately applied to become the purchaser of 
several rare and curious prints, which I knew to be in it. 
The possessor told me that he declined negotiating for the 
sale of any of the prints at present, as he had offered the 
whole collection to the British Museum; that he was well 
aware that he could make more of the collection by breaking 
it up, but he determined not to do this, unless the Museum 
should decline to purchase. Month after month from that 
time to this, I have been anxiously inquiring for these 
desiderata to my collection, and month after month have | 
been put off with the same explanation, that no answer has | 
been received from the trustees ; yet any competent person 
might judge of and value the whole collection in one day ; | 
and I believe the officer whose duty it is when called upon | 
to advise the trustees on such matters did so within a week | 
after it was offered. Now here is a dealer, offering to the 
public, from public-spirited motives, at a less price than he 
could have long ago realized by breaking it up, a collection 
that perhaps half a century would not suffice to collect 
together again; and yet he is trifled with, and forced to 
trifle with his customers.—I have, &c. 


Last week, a very brilliant assemblage was collected 
at the Institute, to witness the academical reception 
of M. St. Mare Girardin to the vacant chair of the 
late M. Campenon. The member appointed to re- 
present the Academy, on this occasion, was M. Victor 
Hugo:—and as M. Hugo is the great leader of the 
modern Romanticists, and M. St. Mare Girardin has 
acquired his reputation in the more severe and posi- 





in this country, 

The sale of the fourth division of the library of his 
late Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex commenced 
on Thursday las‘, at Evans's Rooms, and will extend 
overeleven days. The lotsexceed 2,600; and com- | 
prise a large collection of the Greek and Latin clas- | 
fics, works of foreign history, antiquities, heraldry, 
genealogical history, and Fine Arts,—interspersed 
generally with many valuable books on subjects con- | 
nected with English and Continental Literature and 
History. 

Private letters from Norway mention that, at half- 
past four on the morning of the 4th of January, a 
rather severe shock of an earthquake was felt in the 
light-house on the Great Torungen Island, ‘near 
Arendal. “ After a north-easterly storm, with snow- 
toms, at about twelve o’clock in the night, it became 
suddenly mild and clear. At three o'clock, the sky was 
again overcast, but without wind; it continued in the 
‘aumestate for about halfan hour, whena rumbling noise 
was heard, like a waggon driving over a stone bridge, 
Which created a feeling as if something was rolling 
upwards on the walls of the light-house : to this im- 
mediately succeeded a loud explosion. The glasses 
of the lamp and reflector shook and rattled as if the 
tower would tumble to pieces. The watchman (light- 
man) was so frightened as to be several seconds in- 





tive fields of criticism and teaching, a sort of piquancy 
was given to the occasion, by the contending prin- 
ciples thus brought face to face, whether designedly 
with a view to contest or not. Victor Hugo is a 
poet, writes whatever his imagination dictates, and 
defends it with his Ego. M. St. Mare Girardin is a 
journalist and a university professor ; and, both under 
the We of the former and from the chair of the latter, 
has had occasion to question the lawfulness of some 
of Victor Hugo’s doings. We need not, therefore, 
wonder, perhaps, to find the poet introducing the 
critic into the Academy as into a temple where his 
views are to be enlarged and his sympathies ex- 
panded—the abode of the company of literary men 
made perfect, above description and beyond blame— 
a sanctuary at whose threshold the echoes of contro- 
versy and the murmurs of the critic die away—the 
home “of the great and the ideal”—the “sphere of 
pure ideas’*—safe from the invasion of “any senti- 
ment which might disturb the unalterable calm of the” 
academical soul;—yet slily hinting, all the time, to 
M. St. Mare Girardin the necessity for wiping his feet 
at the door of a place so clean,—and rather inconsis- 
tently proposing this scene of literary beatification 
and transcendental irresponsibility as a locus poeni- 
tentia to the critic of the Sorbonne. 

The Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres 
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has filled up the vacancy in its body, occasioned by 
the death of M. Fauriel, by the election of M. Labou- 
laye ; and chosen M. de la Saussaye to fill the chair 
of the deceased M. Mollevaut: and the Academy of 
Moral and Political Science has elected, as corre- 
sponding members, Mr. Warn Keenig, professor at the 
University of Gottingen, and Count Sclopis, of Turin. 

The Minister of the Interior, in France, has pur- 
chased for the Musée des Thermes, the series of 
enamels of the 16th century, known as the enamels 
of the Chateau de Madrid. These celebrated pieces, 
the most remarkable productions of the art of enam- 
elling in France during the period of the Renaissance, 
are colossal in size,—were originally twelve in number, 
—and represent the virtues and the principal gods of 
antiquity. They formed the main decoration of the 
facade of the Chateau de Madrid, built by Francis 
the First, in the Bois de Boulogne. On the demoli- 
tion of that edifice, three ofthem were taken to Eng- 
| land; and the remaining nine, after having passed 
through various hands, were on the point, also, of 
finding their way into this country, when the minister, 
prompted by the Director of the Fine Arts, and by 
the Historical Monument Committee, stepped in, to 
preserve them for France—the country which they 
most particularly interest, as a splendid example of 
its arts, 








ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—A New Subject in 
CHEMISTRY of universal interest—PHILLIPS'S PATENT FIRE 
ANNIHILATOR, illustrated by Dr. Ryan in his daily Lectures, and 
on the Evenings of Monday, Wednesday Professor 
Bachhoffner exhibits a comparison betw i 
ELECTRICAL MACHINES. SITE'S PATENT SMOKE- 
CURING and VENTILATING ROOF, COWLS, &c., and TAY- 
LOR'S improved domestic FIRE ESCAPE are interesting Novelties 
described with the Models. The Picture of the SHRINE of the NA- 
TIVITY is just added to the new DISSOLVING VIEWS. CHILD'S 
CHROMATROPE. The PROTEOSCOPE, The PHYSIOSCOPE, 
EXPERIMENTS by means of the DIVING BELL and DIVER. 
Admission 1s.; Schools Half-Price. The Music is conducted Tha: 
fallis, Mus. Doc. During Lent a Series of Lectures on ASTRO~ 
NOMY will be delivered. 












SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


Royat Socirry.—‘On the Laws of the Tides 
on the Coast of Ireland, as inferred from an exten- 


| sive series of chservations made in common with 


the Ordnance Survey of Ireland,’ by G. B. Airy, 
Esq., Astronomer Royal. The elaborate investi- 
gations, ef which the results are communicated in the 
present paper, were suggested by the necessity of adopt- 
ing some standard mean height of the sea, asa line of 
reference for the elevations ascertained in the opera- 
tions of the Ordnance Survey of Ireland. Colonel 
Colby, R.E., who conducted that survey, had with 
this view determined to institute a series of observa- 
tions on the height of the water in different states of 
the tide ; and, conceiving that these observations 
might be made subservient to improvement in the 
theory of the tides, requested the assistance of the 
author in laying down the plan of observation best 
calculated to effect that object. The suggestions 
which were in consequence made by the author, were 
adopted in their utmost extent by Colonel Colby ; 
and the collection of observations was placed in the 
author’s hands in the winter of 1842. The whole 
number of observations exceeds two hundred thou- 
sand ; and they derive extraordinary value from the 
circumstance of the localities of their simultaneity, 
their extensive range, and the uniformity of plan on 
which they were conducted. Their reduction was 
made by the computers at the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, under the superintendence of the author. 
Jan. 16.—Sir James Ross, V.P., in the chair—A 
paper was read *On the Liquefaction and Solidi- 
fication of Bodies generally Existing as Gases,’ by 
Michael Faraday, Esq., F.R.S.—The method em- 
ployed by the author for examining the capability 
of gases to assume the liquid or solid form, con- 
sisted in combining the condensing powers of me- 
chanical compression with that of very considera- 
ble depressions of temperature. The first object was 
obtained by the successive action of two air-pumps, 
the first having a piston of one inch in diameter, by 
which the gas to be condensed was forced into the 
cylinder of the second pump, the diameter of whose: 
piston was only half an inch, The tubes, into which 

the air thus further condensed was made to pass, 

were of green bottle glass, from one-sixth to one 

quarter of an inch in external diameter, and had a 

curvature at one portion of their length adapted to 

immersion in a cooling mixture ; they were provided 
with suitable stopcocks, screws, connecting pieces, 
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and terminal caps, all carefully made, and rendered 
sufficiently air-tight to retain their gaseous contents, 
under the circumstances of the experiments, and 
when they were sustaining a pressure of 50 atmo- 
spheres, asascertained by mercurial gauges connected 
with the apparatus. Cold was applied to the curved 
portions of the tube, by their immersion in a bath of 
Thilorier’s mixture of solid carbonic acid and ether. 
The degree of cold thus produced, when the mixture 
was surrounded by the air, estimated by an alcohol 
thermometer, was a temperature of 106° Fahr. But 
on placing the mixture under an air-pump, and 
removing the atmospheric pressure, leaving only that 
of the vapour of carbonic acid, which amounted only 
to one-24th of the former (that is, to the pressure of 
a column of 12 inch of mercury), the thermometer 
indicated a temperature of 166° below zero of Fahr. 
scale. In this state the ether was very fluid, and 
the bath could be kept in good order for a quarter of 
an hour at a time. The author found that there were 
many gases which, on being subjected to cold of this 
extreme intensity, condensed into liquids, even with- 
out a greater condensation than that arising from 
ordinary atmospheric pressure ; and that they could 
then be preserved sealed up in glass tubes in this 
liquid state. Such was the case with chlorine, cyan- 
ogen, ammonia, sulphuretted hydrogen, arsenuretted 
hydrogen, hydroiodic acid, hydrobromicacid, carbonic 
acid, and euchlorine. With respect to some other 
gases, such as nitric oxide, fluozilicon,and olefiant gas, 
it was difficult to retain them for any length of time 
in the tubes, in consequence of the chemical action 
they exerted on the cements used in the joinings of 
the caps and other parts of the apparatus. Hydroio- 
dic and hydrobromic acids could be obtained either 
in the solid or liquid state. Muriatic acid gas did 
not freeze at tle lowest temperature to which it could 
be subjected. Sulphureousacid froze into transparent 
and colourless crystals, of greater specific gravity than 
the liquid out of which they were formed. Sulphur- 
etted hydrogen solidified in masses of confused 
crystals of a white colour, at a temperature of 122° 
Fahr. Euchlorine was easily converted from the 


gaseous state into a solid crystalline body, which, by | 


aslight increase of temperature, melted into an orange 


red fluid. Nitrous oxide was obtained solid, at the | 


temperature of the carbonic acid gas in vacuo, and 
then appeared as a beautifully clear and colourless 
crystalline body. The author conceives that in this 
state it might in certain cases be substituted with 
advantage for carbonic acid in frigoritic processes 
for arriving at degrees of cold far below those hitherto 
attained by the employment of the latter substance. 
Ammonia was obtained in the state of solid white 
crystals, and retained this form at a temperature of 
103° Fahr. The following liquids could not be made 
to freeze at 166° Fahr., viz:—chlorine, ether, alcohol, 
sulphuret of carbon, caoutchoucine, and rectified oil 
of turpentine. The following gases showed no signs 
of liquefaction when cooled by the carbonic acid 
bath, even when subjected to great pressure, viz:— 
hydrogen and oxygen, at a pressure of 27 atmo- 
spheres ; nitrogen and nitric oxide, at‘ a pressure of 
50 atmospheres ; carbonic oxide, at a pressure of 40 
atmospheres, and coal gas at a pressure of 32 atmo- 
spheres, 

GeooaicaL Soctety.—Jan. 22.—The President, 
Mr. Warburton, in the chair.—The following com- 
munications were read :—Geological features of the 
country round the mines of the Taurus, by W. W. 
Smyth, Esq. The mines described in this paper ap- 
pear to be worked in great masses rather than beds 
or veins. They consist of two, one containing ores of 
copper, and the other argentiferous ores of lead 
worked for silver. The former at Arghaneh Maden 
is worked in igneous and altered rocks in the neigh- 
bourhood of Diarbekr, the average annual supply 
being about 3,500 tons of ore, producing about 380 
tons of copper, but it is thought that the return of 
metal from the ore might easily be doubled. There 
are several mines of silver and lead worked at 
Kiebban Maden, the proportion of silver being about 
an ounce or an ounce and a half per hundred pounds. 
About 900 lb. weight of silver are produced annu- 
ally, and a small quantity of lead. The geological 
date of the formations in the Taurus seems to be, in 
most cases, that of the cretaceous period, but there 
are also some metamorphic rocks of more ancient 
Origin. 


*On the newer Coal Formations of the Eastern 
part of Nova Scotia,’ by J. W. Dawson, Esq. The 
paper was an appendix to a communication made 
last year before the Geological Society, and com- 
pleted the account prepared by the author of the 
Carboniferous Formation. The paper also contained 
a notice of some footmarks observed in the sandstone, 
which were considered by the author to be those of 
a bird. In an appendix, a notice was given of the 
junction of the Carboniferous and Silurian rocks ata 
locality called M‘Cara’s Brook. 





Geoarapuica Society.—Jan, 27.—R. I. Murchi- 
| son, Esq., President, in the chair.—Commenced read- 
| ing the second part of a ‘Memoir by Captain Haines, 

Political Agent at Aden, on the south and east coasts 
| of Arabia,’ our notice of which is deferred until the 

reading shall have been concluded. We may, how- 

ever state, that mention having been made of the 
| existing ruins of the Hamyari nation, the Rey. Mr. 
| Forster gave the meeting a statement of his views 
| respecting the very high antiquity of the Hamyaritic 
| inscriptions, particularly that at Hisa Ghorab, which 

would appear to be antecedent to the volcanic com- 

motions to which the whole of the surrounding region 
| seemsto have been subjected ; though, as the President 
observed, the date of the volcanic disturbance cannot 
| be even surmised in the absence of a more perfect 
| geological account than we now have of the country. 


Astronouicat Soctety.—Dec.—The Rev. R. 
Sheepshanks, V. P. in the chair.—Signor Gaetano 
Cacciatore, Director of the Observatory at Palermo, 
was elected an Associate. J. R. Hind, Esq. was 
elected a Fellow. The following communications 

| were read :— 
| Observations of the Moon and Moon-culminat- 
| ing Stars made at Port Essington, on the North 
| Coast of Australia, in longitude 8" 45™ 388 east, and 
| latitude 11° 22’ south,’ by O. Stanley, Esq. R.N. 
‘Announcement of the discovery of Mauvais’ 

| Second Comet,’ in a letter from M. Mauvais, dated 
| July 9, 1844. 
*Cireular Letter from Professor Encke, dated 
| Berlin, 1844, July 10, announcing the independent 
discovery of the Comet, known as Mauvais’ Second 
Comet, on the night of July 9,° by M. D*Arrest. 

* Astronomical Observations made at Hudson Ob- 
' servatory, United States, in longitude 5" 25™ 39s °5 
| west, and latitude 41° 14° 426 north” By E. 
| Loomis, Esq. 
| Two Communications from the late Prof. Hender- 
| son, containing Elements and an Ephemeris of 
| Mauvais’ Second Comet. 
| Observations of Mauvais* Second Comet, made at 
| Starfield,’ by W. Lassell, Esq. 
| Observations of Mauvais’ Second Comet and De 
| Vico’s Comet, and of an Occultation of a fixed Star 
| by the Moon,’ made by C. Rumker, Esq. at 
| Hamburg. 

* Observations of De Vico’s Comet, made at Ayles- 
bury,’ by Thomas Dell, Esq. 

* Elliptical Elements of De Vico’s Comet, with an 
| Ephemeris,’ by J. R. Hind, Esq. 

‘Observations of De Vico’s Comet, made at 
Ashurst,” by R. Snow, Esq. 

* Observations of Altitude at Azimuth of the Great 
Comet of 1843, made at St. Helena,’ by G. Brand, Esq. 

Extract from the Translation of a Letter from 
Prof. Bessel, dated Konigsberg, 10th of August, 
1844, ‘On the Variations of the Proper Motions of 
Procyon and Sirius.’ 











Asiatic Society.—Jan. 18.—The Earl of Auck- 
land in the chair.—A paper, by Mr. Masson, was 
read, detailing the circumstances under which he 
succeeded in getting an impression of the great 
rock inscription at Kapur-di-Ghari, or rather Shah- 
baz-Ghari, engraved in the Bactro-Pahlevi cha- 
racter, a very few lines of which, and those imper- 
fectly copied, lad hitherto reached Europe. The 
impression is on calico, and above 20 feet in 
length; and three impressions from a smaller in- 
scription from the same rock were laid upon the 
table. The first notice of the existence of this in- 
scription was given by M. Court, in 1836; and the 
imperfect copy above mentioned was procured by an 
agent of Capt. Burnes in the spring of 1838. Shortly 
after this Mr. Masson, who was then in Peshawur, 
sent a native with calico, paper, and other necessaries 








for taking an impression, and some presents for the 
Maleks, to conciliate their favour. This man ye. 
turned after some days, bringing detached Pieces 
calico, covered with characters, and stating that the 
inscription was much larger than they had any idea 
of, but confessing his inability to perform the task 
without assistance. At the same time he brought 
assurances from the Maleks that they would be happy 
to see Mr. Masson. In October Mr. Masson set out 
for his journey, in spite of the presence of the hostile 
army of the Durani chief, Saiad Mohammed Khan, 
He reached Shah-baz-Ghari, a village of 200 ho 

on the afternoon of the 17th, where, after some diffi. 
culty, arising from the absence of the Malek Dery 
the most important chieftain in that part (who Was 
afflicted with ague, and was fearful at first that the 
party came from the enemy's camp), they were 
hospitably received—the Malek forgetting his ague in 
his delight at a visit from the Feringhi, whom he re. 
peatedly embraced, offering him every assistance in 
his power,and placing his son and nephew at his dis- 
posal, to procure anything that might be wanted, 
Early on the 18th, Mr. Masson and his attendants 
went to the rock, which he found to be an arena. 
ceous argillaceous stone, covered with characters, 
The great inscription was on the northern face of the 
rock; there wasa smaller one on the south side, but 
many times larger than the only one which had yet 
been known, and that one was in a corner, separated 
by a fissure from the great inscription. The surface 
of the rock was irregular, and had never been 
smoothed; and the lines of the inscription were not 
straight, but carried in an undulatory course, as in- 
fluenced by the inflexions of the surface. The whole 
day was spent in cleaning the surface from the moss 
and green slimy stains which covered it, and it was then 
smeared over with ink, preparatory to the next day's 
work. The evening was passed in cheerful conver. 
sation with the Affghans, who were all very friendly. 
Early on the 19th, Mr. Masson repaired again to the 
rock, applied another coating of ink, and proceeded 
to take an impression. The first attempt was on the 
native paper, which was soon found to be quite unfit 
for the purpose. Mr. Masson therefore applied his 
25 yards of calico, which he expected to find sufficient 
for two impressions, but which he found just enough 
for one. The labour was great, and it took the whole 
day to complete it; and when done, Mr. Masson was 
dissatisfied with his success, although pretty well fora 
first attempt; and he resolved to get more calico if 
possible. During the day, a number of natives from 
different villages passed : all were friendly, and some 
returned to the village, and brought buttermilk and 
roasted corn as a present to the Feringhi. On the 
20th they were again at the stone, and brought with 
them some sharp tools, prepared by the village smith, 
for the purpose of scraping out the letters, and ren- 
dering them more visible, preparatory to taking the 
inscription by sight. When the letters were scraped 
out, Mr. Masson traced their channels with a chalky 
stone, which made the whole surprisingly visible, and 
appeared to the natives almost magical. They had 
never supposed the rock to be so completely covered 
with writing; and the process much raised their opi- 
nion of the Feringhi, and of their own ancient saint, 
whom tradition points at as the writer. The three 
inscriptions were finished this day; and towards 
evening Mr. Masson sent a man to the village of 
Kote, as a forlorn hope, to try to get British calico 
for another attempt at making an impression, the 
coarse cloth of the country proving ineffectual for the 
purpose. To his surprise, the messenger returned 
with twenty-seven yards of an excellent quality, which 
he had purchased of a Hindu trader there. The 
people were equally kind during this day ; and Mr. 
Masson made many happy by presents of Peshawur 
paper, and, above all, by giving them black-lead 
pencils, which astonished them by writing without 
ink. On the 21st they proceeded with a second im- 
pression of the great inscription in a more satisfactory 
manner than the former. The 22nd was passed in 
correcting the copies. On the 23rd the party set out 
for Peshawur, two hours before day, accompanied by 
Malek Deru (who determined to see them to 
borders of his dominions) and a party commission 
by him to guide the party to Peshawur. The guide 
was unable to keep up with the horses, and was 

at Parung, to follow his convoy the next day. 
Masson arrived at Peshawur before sunset, and te 
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ired to his old quarters, where he was joined on the 
following day by Malek Deru’s man, who was sent 
back with a Kordn and some presents to the Malek, 
as some return for the continued kindness the party 
had received. The copies of the inscriptions excited 
much interest ; and we heard that the members pre- 
sent expressed an intention of procuring fac-similes 
of them to be printed in the Society’s Journal, with 
an interpretation as far as they can be read. 





SratisticaL Soctety.—Jan. 20.—Colonel Sykes; 

Vice-President, in the chair.—The paper was by 
Colonel Sykes, being ‘Statistics of the Educational 
Institutions of the East India Company in India.’ 
These Institutions date from comparatively so recent 
a period, that the Hindoo College at Calcutta, the 
most ancient among them, with the exception of the 
Sanscrit College at Benares, was only in its 28th year 
in 1844, and that many of them are only of two or 
three years’ standing. The materials used by Colonel 
Sykes were derived from the official reports of the 
several boards of education to their respective govern- 
ments for the years 1841 to 1844 inclusive. The 
vernacular languages taught in the respective schools 
appear to be Oordoo, Hindee, Bengalece, Ooreah, and 
Burmese. Of the several Institutions the Medical 
College presents the unexpected and singular feature 
of turning out accoucheurs, surgeons, and anatomists 
from almost every caste, and Mohammedans as well 
as Christians, which Colonel Sykes states is to him 
“with his 40 years’ knowledge, a marvellous change, 
the natural as well as religious repugnance which 
must have been overcome in these castes, bearing 
strong testimony to the changes that can be effected 
on the native mind.” The Bhagulpore Hill School, 
which was established to improve the moral character 
of the rude tribes of these hills, has been eminently 
successful, although it had to contend with the ditfi- 
culty of the people having a language of their own, 
and the necessity of first teaching them Hindoo. 
Colonel Sykes considers that the opinions expressed 
in the Reports alluded to, that the Mohammedan 
population are averse to receive European instruction, 
are not borne out in the numbers of the returns. 
The total number of students is 8281. There are 
1683 Mohammedan students to 6035 Hindoo 
students. Some have calculated the Mohammedan 
population as low as 1 in 14 Hindoos, while the highest 
estimate, he believes, does not equal lin 9. In either 
case the proportion of the Mohammedan students 
far exceeds the proportion of the Hindoo students 
relatively to their respective populations, being about 
1 in +9 of the whole students. 3 of the whole students 
learn English ; a comparatively small number learn 
Sanscrit, viz. 426, while 572 learn Arabic and 801 


Persian. Bengalee has the greatest number of students, | 


viz, 2,796, followed by the Hindee 1,771 and Oordoo 
1,494 ; these languages being chiefly spoken under the 

government. There are 248 Christians in the 
schools, and 197 who are neither Christians, Moham- 
medans nor Hindoos. These are chiefly Buddhists at 
Moulmain or low castes of the Bhagulpore [indoos. 
Out of 2,420 students under the Agra government 
2,378 receive gratuitous instruction, and only 42 pay. 
In Bengal only 1,572 students pay and 4,289 receive 
gratuitous instruction. This questionable policy 
the Bengal government are desirous of modifying, 
and the Bombay government have found advantage in 
imposing a school fee of trifling amount. Of the 
Orphan Schools, Charitable Institutions, and Mis- 
sonary Schools, Colonel Sykes had no means of 
@ving an account. 





Ixstiture or British Arcuirects.—Jan. 13. 

—G. Smith, V.P., in the chair.C. N. Cumberlege, 

Was elected a Fellow, and Messrs. H. Peet, of 
chester, and E. F. Hutchins, Associates. 

A paper was read by Prof. Donaldson, ‘On the 
General History of Architecture,’ but, as his obser- 
Yations referred almost exclusively to an extensive 
collection of drawings displayed in the room, it would 
be difficult to offer any abstract likely to interest. 

A collection of sketches of Athenian and other 

teek Monuments, recently made by George 

owles, Esq.,and some illustrations of the Arabesque 
rations of Italy, by Mr. Griiner, were exhibited. 

Jon, 27. H. E. Kendall, Esq., V.P., in the chair. 

paper was read by Mr. Poynter, ‘On the 
estic Architecture of France, during the Middle 
Principally on the differences which it exhibits 


when compared with that of our own country. The 
high pitch of the roof which pervades every class of 
French architecture, and is not laid aside even at 
the present day, has given to the dormer window an 
importance it never attained with us, and in the stone 
buildings of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries it 
is the most striking feature, and the most elaborately 
decorated with open carving and pinnacle work. The 
Palais de Justice, and the Hotel de Bourgtheroulde, 
at Rouen, and the Hotel de Cluny, at Paris, display 
examples of these dormers. The tourelle, a sort of 
parallel to our oriel, is another peculiarity of the 
French domestic style—overhanging the angles of 
the buildings to which they are appended on moulded 
corbels, and capped with a high conical roof, termin- 
ating in a rich metal finial. Notwithstanding the 
general devastation of the works of the Middle Ages 
in Paris, many of these tourelles, in a better or worse 
state of preservation, still remain. One of the richest 
is near the Hotel de Vilie. ‘Timber was, however, 
principally in fashion for street architecture from the 
thirteenth century to the seventeenth ; and abundant 
remains of this style of building are to be found in 
Rouen, Beauvais, and otier cities of Normandy and 
the north of France. Those of the fourteenth century 
are little ornamented. In the fifteenth a more 
elaborate style of decoration began to be studied. At 
this period bricks make their appearance, and are 
often rendered ornamental by being made of different 


lemon-yellow, and the flesh is firm, sugary, and 
pleasant to eat. It was stated to be good either for 
dessert or culinary purposes, possessing the additional 
recommendation of being a good keeper.—Finally, 
from the Governor of Bermuda, were specimens of 
Oranges, which were exhibited for the purpose of show- 
ing what Bermuda can produce in that way. These 
specimens possessed great excellence, equal to any in 
Covent Garden market; and, in consequence of the 
destruction of the orange trees in the Azores, it is not 
improbable that the Bermudas will be able to supply 
large quantities for the English market—From the 
garden of the Society were several sorts of apples 
and pears; among the former, specimens of the 
Rymer Apple, which is one of the best varieties for 
kitchen use, and exceedingly productive. The crop 
of one tree of this variety near Nottingham, in the 
autumn of last year, was sold for 12/.; a fact worthy 
of attention by cottagers. 


Linnean Society.—Jan. 20.—R. Brown, Esq. in 
the chair.—Dr. Packman and Mr. Leeks were elected 
Fellows.—A paper was read, from J. Curtis, Esq., on 
the cause of a peculiar cellular appearance in the 
cocoons of an emperor moth. These cells, he be- 
lieved now, were produced by the larve of some pas 
rasitical insect, which had attacked the insect in its 
cocoon. He had not been able to obtain a perfect 
specimen of the parasite.—Notes on the Natural 








colours, and filled in between the timbers in patterns, | 
There are many specimens in this style in the Bour- | 
bonnais; sometimes coloured tiles were used for the 
same purpose, and sometimes plaster, with ornaments | 
sunk below the surface, and filled in with coloured | 
materials. During the transition from the late | 
Gothique flamboyant to the Renaissance, the ancient | 
modes of construction and distribution remained un- | 
altered, but the decorations took the Italian character. 
At Rouen there are timber houses of the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, in which the Gothic element | 
prevails in the composition, but the whole surface | 
between the openings is a mass of carving, not only | 
designed in the best style of the cinquecentiste, but 
executed in a manner which gives them value as 
works of art. A superior taste for sculpture is clearly 
to be distinguished in France throughout the Middle 
Ages ; but the school which rose in that country out 
of the Renaissance, principally developed in the 
decoration of domestic and palatial architecture, may 
claim a high place in the arts of modern Europe. 


Horticuttura Socrery.—Jan. 21.—R. H. Solly, 
in the chair.—Mrs. Stackhouse Acton and S. L. 
Stephens, Esq. were elected Fellows ; and W. Rich, 
Esq., of Washington, and A. Oliveira, Esq., of Ma- 





| deira, corresponding members. Among the articles 
| exhibited the greatest novelty was a specimen of 
| Franciscea Hydrangeaformis, from Messrs. Veitch 
jand Son. This addition to the genus had been con- 
| sidered of great importance; it does not, however, 
realize the expectations formed of it, for, unlike other 
pecies, it pc s little fragrance. A certificate 
was awarded.—Mrs. Lawrence sent, among other 
things an enormous plant of Centradenia rosea, 
studded with rose-coloured star-shaped flowers; Cata- 
setum spinosum, remarkable for having the lip divided 
into numerous spine-like processes; the rare Angrea- 
cum bilobum, a pretty species from Sierra Leone, 
with star-shaped snow-white flowers. A Banksian 
Medal was awarded. Messrs. Rollisson sent a curi- 
ous plant from Ichaboe, called Ceradia furcata.— 
Of Fruit, the Rev. T. Thornycroft sent a handsome 
Montserrat Pine-apple, weighing 4 lb. 1 oz. and 
measuring 15 inches in circumference and 10} in 








length; the number of pips was ll. A certificate 
was awarded.—Of Grapes, fine specimens of West's | 
St. Peter's were also sent from Chatsworth, by Mr. | 
Paxton; they were said to have been grown without 
fire-heat, except what was necessary to exclude frost 
and preserve a dry atmosphere. It was also stated 
that the vines which produced these grapes had for 
many years been allowed to break their buds by 
sun-heat alone, and that they had always borne 
large crops of well-ripened fruit, which had often 
been preserved fit for the table until the end of 
March. A certificate was awared.—From A. Mat- 
thews, Esq. was an Apple, named Oxfordshire Pippin, 
a variety raised by R. Hinks, cottager, residing at | 
Weston-on-the-Green. 





History of Norfolk Island, by Capt. Maconochie, 
were read. The island is composed principally of 
porphyry, lying over which is a sandstone, which is 
constantly forming at the present day. It is well 
wooded, and in some places under the sandstone 
there are vegetable deposits, but no coal. The fish 
on the shores of the island are numerous. There 
are two species of cod eatable,and weighing upwards 
of 1001b. There are sharks, but they do not bite. 
The ring-fish is the most dangerous. The trees 
are numerous, and some of them valuable. The 
mulberry grows well, and silkworms have been 
reared: many of the fruit-trees have been attacked 
by a coccus, which has produced great ravages. 
European vegetables grow well, and the British sys- 
tem of gardening is found to repay the labour ex- 
pended on it. Of tropical plants, the arrow-root 
and sweet-potato produce good and profitable crops. 
The sugar-cane, Chili peppers, and bamboo, grow in 
perfection. There are several sorts of birds on the 
island, which, on account of the interdiction of the 
use of fire-arms, will allow themselves to be closely 
approached. The fan-tail, in the woods, will perch 
on a stick held in the hand. The island is much 
exposed to high winds; the hedges, which are com- 
posed chiefly of lemon and pomegranate, suffer much 
from this cause, and the introduction of the hawthorn 
would be of great service. <A hive of bees, which 
the author took out, have prospered, but they have 
suffered from the wind. 





EnromotogicaL Socrety.—Dec.—G. Newport, 
Esq., President, in the chair.—Mr. Desvignes ex- 
hibited a specimen of Coccinella lineata of Fabricius, 
an insect not before known in this country—Mr, 
Pelerin, specimens of the New Zealand Caterpillar 
and its parasitic fungus, described by Sir W. Hooker, 
in his‘ Icones Plantarum.’—Mr. Evans,a case of insects 
from New Holland; and Mr. Milton many individuals 
of a Dipterous insect in the larva state, more than 
800 of which he had extracted alive from the crop 
of a pheasant recently killed, and brought to him 
for preservation; the caterpillars were those of one 
of the middle-sized Tipulidae; thus showing that the 
pheasant is a friend to the agriculturist by the de- 
struction of these obnoxious insects.—Mr. Westwood 
exhibited the nest of Porrectaria vibicipenella, a moth 
not before described as a native of this country, and 
which had been recently captured, by Mr. Weaver, 
in Scotland. He also exhibited specimens and 
drawings of several new genera of Carabide,.—Mr. 
Saunders exhibited a dragon-fly which had been 
captured on the wing, at a distance of 600 miles 
from the nearest land, in the Atlantic Ocean.—A 
series of ‘Notes on the Entomological productions of 
New Zealand,’ by Mr. Stephenson, was read. 

Jan.—The President in the chair.—Mr. F, Bond 
exhibited specimens of Damophila trifolii, a smalt 
but beautiful British moth, together with the move- 


able case formed by its caterpillar for its abode.—A 
The colour is of a deep | series of extracts from a Memoir, by Professor Halde- 
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man, ‘On the employment of vulgar Names in Natural 
History,’ was read; together with a notice of a plan 
for distinguishing entomological labels by separate 
colours indicating their geographical range. 


Boranicat Society.—Jan. 3.—J. E. Gray, Esq., 
F.R.S., President, in the chair.—Mr. S. Gibson pre- 
sented a specimen of Scirpus acicularis (Linn.), with 
much longer stems than ordinary. The culmsformed 
a dense tuft, about fourteen inches tall. Mr. Fitt 
presented specimens of an QEnanthe, commonly 
considered (2. pimpinelloides by the botanists of Nor- 
folk. It isthe @. lachenalii (Ginel) of Babington’s 
Manual, and the species confused with, or mistaken 
for, the true Pimpinelloides by most other English 
botanists, since the time of Hudson. The specimens 
were located from salt-ditches near Yarmouth.— 
The Secretary called attention to a series of speci- 
mens of Dryas octopetala (Linn.). The sepals or 
lobes of the calyx varied considerably in length and 
breadth; on one specimen the length was scarcely 
twice the breadth, while in another the length was 


four times the breadth. The convexity of the base | 


of the calyx also varied much. He reminded the 
Meeting that Mr. Babington had described a second 
species of Dryas (D. depressa, Bab.) found in Ire- 
land, and distinguished from the well-known D. oeto- 
petala, by exactly the same characters which these 
specimens proved to be within the range of variation 
of the true D. octopetala. He had not seen any ex- 
ample of the D. depressa described in Babington’s 
Manual, and could not speak with certainty about its 
claims to be held a distinct species. 


Roya InstituTION.—Jan. 24.—W. R. Hamilton, | 


Esq., V.P. and Treasurer, in the chair.—Prof. Brande 
*On the Business of the Mint.’ For many successive 
years Prof. Brande has taken as the subject of his 
annual communication to the members of the Royal 
Institution, some remarkable service rendered by 


physical science to the needs of civilized life. As the | 


chief Professor at an Academy which has for its motto 
“illustrans commoda vitz,’’ he conceived that he 
effectually furthered its objects by giving philosophi- 
cal explanations of such manufactures as those of gas, 
fermented fluids, and their compounds with meta!s 
(as in the case of vinegar and carbonate of lead), 
stearine, and its adulterations, Kc. Pursuing the 
same course, Prof. Brande narrated, at the meeting 
this evening, what may not unfitly be called the 
chemical and mechanical history of a mass of gold, 
from its importation into this country to its issue to 
the public in the form of coin. Gold is imported 
from South America, Africa (in the form of gold- 
dust), and from the Ural Mountains in Russia. The 
supply from this last-named source Mr. Murchison 
has shown to be continually increasing. This gold is 
sent tothe Mint by the Bank. The Bank, however, 
first melts and also assays (or analyzes) it by its own 
assayer. The gold is sent in ingots—massive oblong 
pieces—each weighing 15lb. ‘These, from the pro- 
cess just referred to, are of known purity and quality. 
When received at the Mint from the Bank, the ingots 
are weighed in the presence of responsible officers of 
both establishments. They are then delivered to the 
Master’s assay-master for analysis. Prof. Brande 
here explained that, for the purposes of circulation, 
it was necessary that gold and silver coin should be 
mixed with an inferior metal in certain accurate 
proportions. This alloy, as it is called, is, inthe case 
of gold, usually a mixture of copper and silver in 
equal proportions—but it is essential that the copper 
thus used should be perfectly pure. In the gold coin 
of this country, eleven parts of pure metal are com- 
bined with one part of alloy, while in the silver coin 
48 of alloy are considered sufficient for 11,3; parts of 
silver. The French standard is the same for both 
metals—viz. 9 metal and 1 alloy. Having thus been 
rendered less flexible, and more available for the 
purposes of coining, the ingot of gold is melted in 
a black-lead crucible ; during this process it is care- 
fully stirred by a black-lead, rod to insure the equal 
diffusion of the alloy throughout the mass. Were 
this precaution neglected, the quality of the bar into 
which it is cast would not be uniform. And it is 
obvious that a scarcely appreciable variation in this 
respect might seriously deteriorate the value of coin. 
The same process is adopted in regard to silver, ex- 
cepting that Mr. Morison has advantageously adopted 
cast iron, instead of black-lead, as the material of 


the melting-pot for this metal. Prof. Brande here 
noticed one of the discoveries of Dr. Wollaston as 
having a most important bearing on the chemical 
operations of the Mint. By rendering platinum 
malleable, and thus convertible into crucibles and 
retorts, Dr. Wollaston not only provided means 
for manufacturing sulphuric acid at a cheaper rate, 
but enabled that substance to be readily used in ex- 
tracting silver from ingots of gold. The Refiner ex- 
tracts, at a small cost, the silver which generally ac- 
companies masses of gold. And, as no seignorage is 
charged on coining, and as he is entitled to coined in 
exchange for uncoined gold, without expense, what- 
ever silver he can remove from his ingot is so much 
clear gain to him. The bar of gold is now consigned 
to the ancient company of Moxeyers, and here the 
mechanical operations, which convert it into coin, 
commence, These, however, are necessarily con- 
trolled by chemical principles. When broken down, 
as it is called, (i.e. squeezed to the thickness of the 
coin), the bar is annealed, (heated, that the metal may 
become tractable,) but heated out of contact with air, 
| lest the alloy should burn. Prof. Brande described, 
| and illustrated by models, the operations of the roll- 
ing-room: the extremely accurate uniformity in the 
thickness of the ribband of gold, from whence the 
blanks are struck, obtained by Sir J. Barton’s machine. 
He then showed how, by means of most delicate ad- 
justments, any minute variation in the quality of dif- 
ferent parts of the ribband was compensated in the 
blank-cutting machine. He explained Mr. Bolton’s 
contrivance for making the atmospheric pressure the 
moving-power in this powerful, yet most accurate 
engine ; and proceeded to describe how, after being 
again annealed, the blanks are stamped and milled. 
We do not attempt any description of the machinery 
employed for these purposes. Those of our readers, 
who take interest in the subject, can have no difficulty 





in obtaining access to the working-rooms of the Mint. | 
Prof. Brande briefly noticed what are called the trials | 


of the pix ; i.e. the examinations into the quality and 
purity of the bullion before it is received by the Money- 
ers, and when, having been coined by them, it is about 
to be issued to the public. 


ciently and most creditably notorious—the acknow- 


tions of the Mint ensured the quick production of 
coin of unimpeachable weight and fineness; how 
loss of interest on bullion was obviated ; a national 
panic prevented by the rapidity of a coinage, which, 
though so quickly accomplished, will bear compari- 
son, as to execution, with that of any country in the 
world. 


Socrety or Arts.—Jan. 22..W. H. Bodkin, 
Esq., M.P., V.P., &c., in the chair.—B. Woodcroft 
and J. Havers, Esqrs., were elected members.—The 
Secretary read a paper, by M. Claudet, ‘On the Pro- 
gress of Photography.’ The author treated of the 
improvements which the art of Talbotype and 
Daguerreotype have undergone during the past year. 
Also mentioning many new processes and describing 
a discovery of his own connected with the optical 
part of the subject, by means of which great and 
hitherto unattainable facility is given for obtaining a 
sharp and defined picture. The most interesting 
part of the paper, however, was that which treated 
of the new process of engraving the Daguerrectype 


copies—in the same manner as a plate engraved by 
the usual method. The process consists in biting 
away the dark parts of the picture, so that they may 
retain ink and admit of being printed by the ordinary 
process of copper-plate printing. 


Nemismatic Socrety.—Jan. 23.—Dr. Lee, F.R.S. 
in the chair.—T he first paper read was, by the Rev. Dr. 
Whitaker, on the extensive collection of coins,found 
at Cuerdale, near Preston, which were spurious 
fabrications of the Saracenic, Danish, and other early 
periods.—The second was, by Mr. W. Hawkins, on 
the Russian beard money or tokens, which were given 
as receipts for the payment of the impost made by 
Peter the Great and his successors for wearing 
beards.—The third paper read, was by Mr. Birch, on 
the Sycee silver forming the Chinese ransom. This 
is so named from its glossy or silky appearance ; but 
| there are five different sorts, the chief portion of the 








These examinations are | 
always strictly private. The result, however, is suffi- | 


image, so that it may produce a great number of | 





ingots which have been sent over here bei 
appropriate for the payment of the land-tax, 
stamped accordingly. At the conclusion of the 
meeting a handsome silver tea service, with Suitable 
inscriptions, was presented to Mr. C. R. Smith FSA. 
on his retiring from the office of secretary, ; 


MicroscoricaL Society.—Jan, 15.—Prof, Bell 
President, in the chair.—A paper, by John Quekett 
Esq., ‘On certain peculiarities in the Structure of the 
Feathers of the Owl tribe,’ was read. Aftersome pre- 
liminary observations, Mr. Quekett described the 
ordinary structure of the wing feathers of birds, a 
consisting of three parts, viz. the quill or barrel 
the shaft, and the vane. The latter of these is com. 
posed of horny filaments, termed barbs, from the 
edges of which a number of other very minute fila. 
ments are given off, which are called barbules, which 
latter have also in some cases other barbules arising 
from them, to which he gave the name of barbulettes, 
The office of the barbules is to hook the barbs to. 
gether, (for which purpose they are admirably adapt. 
ed, both by their structure and position,) and thusto 
afford that degree of adhesion between the parts of 
the wing necessary to enable it to support the bird in 
the act of flying. In the feathers of birds which do 
not fly, these barbules do not exist; and they are 
consequently loose and flowing. In the feathers of 
the owl tribe, another peculiarity obtains. In these, 
on the upper surface of the wing and other feathers, 
besides the usual apparatus of barbs and barbules,an 
additional series of filaments is developed, which not 
only serves to keep the adjacent barbs together, but 
also, rising above the outer surface of the vane, forms 
a kind of down or nap upon it ; the inner surface 
being as in other birds. This peculiarity causes the 
flight of the owl to be without that noise which attends 
the progress of birds whose feathers have the usual 
structure, and thus enables it to secure its prey, which 
otherwise might be alarmed and make its escape be 
fore it could be pounced upon. 

‘Remarks relating tothe Examination of Guanoby 
the Microscope,’ by Mr. Quekett, were read. Theau- 
thor commenced by stating that, in consequence of the 
adulteration of guane, he was induced to seek some 


a | means by which the genuine might be easily distin- 
ledged purity of British coin. Prof. Brande concluded | 
by calling attention to the manner in which the opera- | 


guished from the adulterated, without the necessity 
of the lengthened and expensive process of che 
mical analysis; and he had endeavoured to make the 
microscope the means of effecting this object. 


| Viewed as an opaque object, guano appears to con- 


sist of particles of an earthy brown colour, mixed 
with crystalline bodies of various sizes, some of which 
appear to be particles of sand, and others to becrys- 
tals of salts of some kind. The proportion of this 
crystalline matter to the brown amorphous substance, 
differs according to the locality whence the guano has 
been procured ; so that the Ichaboe guano may be 
readily distinguished from the Peruvian, the former 
having much more of the crystalline matter than the 
latter. It, however, happens, that the goodness of 
the guano does not depend on the presence or absence 
of this crystalline matter, and consequently it forms 
no criterion of its value. But although the micro 
scope will not enable us to determine accurately the 
value of that substance, it is quite capable of deter 
mining whether it has been adulterated with foreign 
matters or not. Upon viewing it as a transparent 
object, the nature of many of the bodies composing 
it become apparent; and it is found to consist o! 
organized, crystalline, and mineral matters. The 
organized appear to be fragments of dried flesh, either 
of birds or fish, minute fragments of shells, spicula 
of sponges, and (especially in that from Ichaboe) 
many specimens of animalcule of various kinds 
The crystalline and mineral substances are found, 
not only in the mass, but also occupying the place ot 
the medullary canal of bones ; the bones themselves 
having, in most cases, been destroyed by decompo 
sition. By analysis, the crystalline matter Is foun! 
to be composed of sulphate of potass and ammonia, 
Mr. Quekett then entered into the investigation ot 
the probable sources whence these various substances 
may have been derived ; and came to the conclusion, 
that they are furnished, either by the decomposition 
of the dead bodies of the birds themselves, or fom 
the substances upon which they have fed remainits 
in a half-digested state in the excrementitious matte 
of which the great mass of the guano 1scom 
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PINE ARTS 


SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART. 
BY MRS. JAMESON. 
IV.—The Twelve Apostles. 

Tax earliest representations of the Twelve Apostles | 
were, like those of the Four Evangelists, purely em- 
plematical. They were figured as twelve sheep, with | 
Christ in the midst, raised on an eminence, as the | 
Lamb of God, or as the Good Shepherd, holding a 
jamb in his arms. Thus represented, we find them 
in the cemetery of the Catacombs, on ancient Chris- | 
tian sarcophagi, and in the oldest Christian churches, | 
In the churches this representation was nearly uni- | 
form, and the situation always thesame. They were | 
placed in a line, immediately under the decoration of | 
the vault of the absis ; in the centre, the Lamb, on an 
eminence ; on one side, six sheep issuing from the | 


—— 
__ 





from the city of Bethlehem,—the whole disposed in 


city of Jerusalem; on the other, six sheep issuing | 


| attending the triumph of the Saviour. 


and mosaics, they are usually in a line on each side 
of the Saviour; or grouped ; or placed in a circle 
round the dome; sometimes we have only half-length 
figures in medallions (Hess has lately painted them 
thus on the vault of the All Saints’ Church, at Munich); 
sometimes they are seated or throned amid clouds, as 
The Twelve 
Apostles of Correggio, in the San Giovanni at Parma, 
are an eminent example of this treatment, remark- 
able for the discriminating propriety of character, as 
well as the sublimity of the general conception. 
Michael Angelo, in his * Last Judgment,’ has grouped 
them round the Saviour. 

Very celebrated are the Twelve Apostles, engraved 


| by Mare Antonio, after Raphael’sdesigns, each with his 


appropriate attribute, and all admirably discriminated 
in form and bearing. There is a set by Lucas van 
Leyden, rather smaller, but magnificent in point of 
feeling. These two sets should be compared together 


| as the most perfect examples of the best Italian and 
) the best German manner; being quite different in 


character, yet, in point of style, as fine as possible. 
Both are in the British Museum, There is another 
series by Parmigianino, exceedingly graceful, but far 
less sublime. In the Boisserée Gallery, there isa 
fine set by Israel von Meckenem, in the old German 
style, full of profound expression. St. John the 
Baptist is here included in the number of Apostles. 
In the later schools of art, the proper attributes 
and characters of the A postles are frequently neglected 


aregular line, forming a kind of frieze above the | or mistaken. There is a series engraved by Agostino 


tribune where stood the high altar. Examples may | 
be found in the most ancient churches at Rome,—as 
Santa Maria in Trastevere, St. Praxede, St. Clement, 
St. Cecilia, and St. Mark. 
representation, and in the extreme simplicity and 
solemnity of the arrangement, there is something 
singularly striking to the imagination. The next 
step was to represent the Apostles as twelve men, all 
alike, each with a sheep, and Christ in the middle, 
also with a sheep, sometimes larger than the others. 
They are thus represented on an ancient sarcophagus, 
engravedin Ciampini. Again, in some of the oldest 
churches we find them as twelve venerable men, 
bearing tablets in their hands: no emblems to dis- 
tinguish one from another, but their names inscribed 
behind each: there was a striking example of this 
arrangement in the ancient church of St. Paul, at 
Rome, and another in the church of the Navicella. 
In later times, the Apostles were placed in a circle 
or a group round the Saviour in glory; and it beeame 
usual to distinguish each of them by some emblem 
taken from the history of his life and death. ‘Thus, 

St. Peter bears the keys, or a fish. 

St. Paul, the sword. 

St. Andrew, the transverse cross. 

St. James mejor, the pilgrim’s staff. 

St. James minor, a club. 

St. John, the chalice, with the serpent [see ante, 
p. 97] ; sometimes the eagle also. 

St. Philip, the staff or crosier,surmounted by a cross. 

St. Thomas, a carpenter's rule. 

St. Bartholomew, a large knife. 

St. Simon, the saw. 

St. Matthew, the purse [see ante, p. 74]. 

St. Thaddeus (or Jude), the halberd. 

St. Matthias, the lance. 

The meaning and origin of these attributes will be 
explained presently ; but before entering on the in- 


dividual history and character of the Apostles, I | 


shall mention a few among the most celebrated ex- 
amples of the series of the Twelve, as represented in 
places of worship or in detached pictures. 

As statues in churches, the Apostles are usually 
placed on the screen or in front of the altar. In St. 
Mark's, at Venice, there is a series of fourteen statues 
thus placed ; the twelve Apostles, with St. Mark and 
the Virgin:—grand colossal figures, the work of Jaco- 
bello in the fifteenth century. In contrast with these, 
and as a beautiful example of the Gothic sculptural 
treatment, I may mention the Twelve Apostles on 
the tomd of St. Sebald, in his church at Nuremburg, 
cast in bronze by Peter Vischer, about 1490. They 
are two feet high, all varied, all remarkable for the 
characteristic expression of the heads, and the grand 
Simplicity of the attitudes and draperies." In frescoes 





hey $ these get en have lately been brought to 
, ~ 4isawsome of them at Bruccani’s, in Russell- 
Street, Covent Garden. vee m 


In this merely allegorical | 


Carracci, famous as works of art, which, compared 
in sentiment and treatment with those of Raphael, 
| L. v. Leyden and Peter Vischer, must be pronounced 
| vulgar: here St. John is drinking out of his cup; 
; an idea which might strike some people as a pic- 
| turesque improvement—but it is in vile taste. Thad- 
; deus has a saw as well as Simon; Peter has the 
papal tiara at his feet; James minor, bears the car- 
| penter’s rule; and Bartholomew has his skin thrown 
over his shoulders. 
For the present, these examples will suffice to in- 
dicate the various styles in which the Apostles have 
| been treated as a series, or grouped in their collective 
character: we shall now consider them separately. 


The various events of the life of St. Peter are 
| recorded in the Gospels and the Acts so minutely, 
| that I may presume them to be familiar to the reader. 
| From these we may deduce his character, which ap- 
pears to have been more remarkable for passion and 
energy than sustained power. His traditional and 
legendary history is full of incidents, miracles, and 
wonderful and picturesque passages ; and considering 
his importance and popularity as the Prince of the 
Apostles, and the founder of the Church of Rome, 
we cannot be surprised that representations of him 
in his individual character, as well as of his life and 
actions, should everywhere abound. Other saints 
have usually some locality in which they are particu- 
larly venerated; St. Peter, as the head of the Ca- 
tholic Church, is a universal saint: but his chief seat 
is at Rome, where the grandest temple ever raised 
by mortal hands has been built to enshrine his relics. 

In single representations, or as one of the series 
of Apostles, St. Peter is an old man, with a robust 
figure, a broad forehead, and an open, undaunted 
countenance; generally (but not always) bald, be- 
cause so described by St. Clement and St. Jerome. 
His deportment, whether seated or standing, is more 
resolute than dignified. He bears in his hand the 
two keys, one of gold and one of silver, to absolve 
and to bind (Matth. ¢. xvi. v. 19); or, according to 
another version, one is of gold, one of iron, opening 
the gates of heaven and of hell: occasionally a third 
key expressing the dominion over earth, heaven, and 
hell. Sometimes, when he figures among the dis- 
ciples in the Gospel stories, he holds a fish, as emblem 
of his original vocation (as in the ‘Three Apostles’ 
by Caravaggio, at Hampton Court). If the fish be 
given to him in single figures, it represents also the 
rite of baptism. He has generally a large book, i. e. 
the Gospel, in one hand. When represented as 
founder of the Church of Rome, he is usually seated 
on athrone; one hand raised in act to bless; the 
keys and a scroll in the other. He is thus exhibited 
in the famous bronze statue in St. Peter’s, at Rome: 
also in a very old panel picture of the eleventh cen- 
tury, in the church of San Pietro in Bianchi, at Siena: 








With all the defects of hard and imperfect execution, 
the expression of this ancient effigy is very fine and 
solemn (vide d’Agincourt, 97). Also in a picture of 
Cima, in the Milan Gallery, where he is not merely 
enthroned, but wears the triple tiara as Pope ; the 
keys lie at his feet ; on one side stands St. John the 
Baptist, and on the other St. Paul. Again, we have 
St. Peter in the pontficial habit, and wearing the tiara, 
by Herrera ;t also, in the Vienna Gallery, is a picture 
by Mengs, representing St. Peter enthroned, holding 
the Gospel and the keys. In all these St. Peter is 
seated. Single figures of St. Peter, standing, with 
the book and keys, are of such perpetual occurrence 
as to defy all attempt to particularize them, and so 
familiar as to need no further illustration. I may 
mention, as one of the finest, that of Fra Bartolomeo, 
in the Quirinal, at Rome. 

Those scenes and incidents related in the Gospels 
in which St. Peterisa principal ora conspicuous figure, 
I shall enlarge upon when treating of the subjects 
taken from the life of Christ ; and shall merely indi- 
cate a few of them here, as illustrating the manner 
in which St. Peter is introduced and treated in such 
subjects. There is the ‘Calling of Peter and An- 
drew,’ where the two brothers are kneeling at the 
feet of the Saviour, the fishing-boats and the lake 
of Gennesareth in the background: a beautiful ex. 
ample of this subject is the picture of Ghirlandajo, 
in the Vatican. St. Andrew presenting St. Peter to 
our Saviour, by Cavalucci, is another version of the 
same subject. Most frequently, St. Andrew is at the 
feet of our Saviour, and St. Peter sitting on the edge 
of the boat, or descending from it. The *‘ Walking 
onthe Sea, of which the most ancient and the 
most celebrated representation is Giotto’s mosaic, 
now over the principal door of St. Peter’s, at 
Rome. Rubens has treated the same subject finely. 
The * Miraculous Draught of Fishes,’ of which the 
most celebrated example is the Cartoon of Raphael, at 
Hampton Court. Rubens has also treated the same 
subject with astonishing vigour and animation in his 
great altar-picce at Malines, ‘St. Peter finding the 
Tribute Money,’ by Rubens, is in the same eathedral. 
In the Transfiguration ; in the Last Supper; in the 
* Washing the Feet of the Disciples’; in the Agony and 
the Betrayal, St. Peter is introduced as a more or 
less prominent figure, but always to be distinguished 
from the other Apostles. In the scene of the Betrayal 
of Christ, St. Peter cutting off the ear of Malchus is 
sometimes a foo prominent group; and I remember 
an old German print, in which St. Peter, having cut 
off the ear, is busied in replacing it, ‘St. Peter deny- 
ing the Saviour’ has not often been painted ; it seems 
to have been avoided in general by the best Italian 
painters, as derogatory to the character and dignity 
of the Apostle. The only examples I can recollect are, 
in the later Italian and Flemish schools: one by Va- 
lentin, whowas not remarkable for elevated feeling ; 
one in the Louvre (985) also from the Caravaggio 
school: one by Teniers, and one by Rembrandt: 
the first adopting it as a vehicle for a guard-room 
scene, soldiers playing at cards, armour, &c.; the 
other as a vehicle for a fine artificial light. The 
* Repentance of Peter,’ on the contrary, is a subject 
often treated, but in the later, not in the earlier 
schools of Italy, and particularly by the painters of 
the Bologna school ; in some instances most beauti- 
fully: it was a subject peculiarly suited to the genius 
of Guercino, who excelled in the expression of pro- 
found, rather than elevated feeling, and by him there 
is a picture of St. Peter, “ weeping bitterly,” while 
the Virgin sits by, in motionless grief. (Louvre, 1037.) 
Lanfranco, Ribera, and Contarini have treated it. In 
the Louvre is a very small, but most beautiful 
example by Murillo, in which the treatment is more 
ideal, than literal as to fact; two figures only, the 
Saviour bound to a column, and St. Peter kneeling 
before him, in an attitude of the deepest anguish and 
humiliation. Half-length figures of St. Peter, 
looking up with an expression of repentant grief, and 
wringing his hands, are of frequent occurrence, more 
especially in the later followersof the Bologna schools. 

The delivery of the Keys to Peter, and the Charge 
to Peter (“Feed my sheep,”) either in separate pic- 

+ We have the same picture in Milton :— 

—last came 
The Pilot of the Galilean lake. 
Two massy keys he bore, of metals twain, 
(The golden opes, the iron shuts amain). 
He shook his mitred locks. 
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tures or combined into one (as in the Cartoon of 
Raphael,) have been of course favourite subjects in 
that church, which founds itsauthority on these par- 
ticular circumstances. A most beautiful example is 
the picture of Perugino in the Vatican : the concep- 
tion is quite ideal; the composition regular even to 
formality, yet solemn and striking: it contains twenty- 
one figures: in the centre Peter, kneeling on one knee, 
receives the keys from the hand of the Saviour ; the | 
apostles and disciples are arranged on either side | 
behind Christ and St. Peter; the background is | 
architectural, a temple in the midst, and on each side | 
a triumphal arch. In the Cartoon at Hampton 
Court, the scene is an open plain; Christ stands on 
the right, in front St. Peter kneels, with the keys in 
his hand, Christ extends one hand to Peter, and with 
the other points to a flock of sheep in the back 
ground ;*—the other apostles standing behind Peter, 
show in each countenance, the different manner in | 
which they are affected by the words of the Saviour. 
Poussin has treated the same subject ; Guido, Mu- | 
ziano, and others; in the Flemish school, Rubens. 

Peter and John, curing the lame man at “ the gate | 
called Beautiful,” is the subject of one of the Cartoons ; 
and the Miracles of Peter and John, where they | 
bring out the sick, and place them in the shadow of 
Peter, that they may be healed, we find beautifully 
treated by Masaccio, among the famous frescoes of 
the Brancacci Chapel at Florence, also by Perin 
del Vaga, by Nicolo Poussin, and by Romanelli. 

Peter preaching to the early converts, has been 
represented by Masaccio, by Vasari, Polidoro, Cos- 
tanzi, and with great beauty of sentiment by Le 
Sueur. The Death of Ananias is the subject of one 
of the Cartoons of Raphael. The Death of Sapphira, 
by Poussin, is in the Louvre. We have the Death 
of Dorcas, by Le Sueur ; she is seen extended on a 
couch, St. Peter, and two other apostles approach the 
foot of it; the poor widows weeping show to St. Peter 
the garments which Dorcas had made for them. St. 
Peter raising Tabitha to life, by Costanzi, is in the 
Vatican. 

The Imprisonment of Peter, and his deliverance 
by a celestial visitant, offer such obvious points of 
dramatic and picturesque effect that they have been 
repeated in every variety of style. Masaccio has 
represented St. Peter in Prison looking through his 
grated window, while St. Paul stands outside com- 
muning with him (Acts, xii. 7), a noble composi- 
tion. Raphael has painted the same subject, in the 
Vatican. Gerard Honthorst, who excelled in effects 
of artificial light, of course seized upon this subject. 
Rembre.adt has painted it with his wondrous lumi- 
nous power: but no painter has treated it so often as 
Steenwick, the famous architectural painter. At | 
Windsor and Hampton Court there are, I think, five | 
or six prison scenes of vast gloomy architecture, in | 
which a little St. Peter and an angel, or a St. Peter | 
and sentinel, placed somewhere as figures, point out | 
the subject, or rather serve to givethe subject a name. | 

The story of Peter and Simon Magus, is one of the 
most extraordinary and most popular of the legends | 
connected with St. Peter. Simon, a famous magi- | 
cian among the Jews, had astonished the whole city | 
of Jerusalem by his wonderful feats, but his inventions | 
and sorceries were overcome by the real miracles of 
Peter, as the Egyptian magi had been conquered by | 
Aaron, St. Augustin tells us, as a characteristic trait | 
of the fiery spirited apostle, that “if he had fallen on | 
the traitor Simon he would certainly have torn him to | 
pieces with his teeth.” Simon Magus, vanquished by a | 
superior power, flung his books into the Dead Sea, broke | 
his wand, and fled to Rome, where he became a great 
favourite of the Emperor Claudius, and afterwards | 
of Nero. Peter, being bent on counteracting the | 
wicked sorceries of Simon, followed him to Rome; | 
about two years after his arrival he was joined there | 
by the Apostle Paul: so far the tale may be said to 
have Scriptural authority. In the legend, Simon 
Magus having asserted that he was himself a god, 
and could raise the dead, Peter and Paul rebuke 
his impiety and challenge him to do so in presence of 
the Emperor. The arts of the magician fail ; but Peter 
and Paul restore a youth to life, and on many other 
occasions Simon is vanquished and put to shame by the 

* The introduction of the sheep has been criticized as at 
Once too literal and too allegorical—a too literal transcript of 
the words, atooallegorical version of the meaning; but 1 do not 
see how the subject could have been otherwise told in paint- 
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ing, which must speak to us through sensible objects. 


miraculous power of the Apostles. At length he under- 
takes to fly in the air in presence of the Emperor 
and the people; and crowned with laurel, and sup- 
ported by demons, he flings himself from a tower, 
and appears for a while to float thus in the air. Then 
St. Peter, falling on his knees, commands the demons 
to let go their hold, and Simon, precipitated to the 


| ground, is dashed to pieces. A very ancient, curious, 


and picturesque version of this subject is painted in 
fresco, on the walls of the Cathedral at Assisi, and 
supposed to be by Giunta Pisano, who flourished 
before Giotto: the figure of Simon Magus floating 
in the air, and sustained by hideous demons, is 
strangely creamy and fanciful: it is engraved in 
Otley’s Early Italian School. In later times, about 
1770, this subject was painted by Battoni, for the 
Carthusian Church, at Rome : it was intended to be 
executedi n mosaic for St. Peter’s, but, on considera- 
tion, the incident was rejected, as too apocryphal for 


‘ admission. 


Among the subjects on the walls of the Brancacci 
Chapel, already alluded to, the finest of all is that in 
which St. Peter and St. Paul are accused before Nero 


| of despising the idols; a magnificent composition. 


On the right, the Emperor is seated on his throne; 
on each side his councillors and attendants. The 
countenances finely varied, some of them animated 
by attention and curiosity, others sunk in deep 
thought. The two Apostles and their accuser, Simon 
Magus, are in front; the countenance of Peter full 
of energetic expression, as he points to the broken 
idol at his feet. Another subject is the resuscitation 
of the youth (who, in the story, is called the emperor's 
nephew), a composition of numerous figures. In the 
centre stands St. Peter, and before him kneels the 
youth; a skull and a few bones placed near him, 
express his return from death to life. The variety 
of countenance in the assembled multitude who wit- 
ness the miracle, is quite wonderful. 

St. Peter is supposed to have suffered martyrdom 
at Rome, in the first persecution of the Christians 
under Nero, when the tyrant threw upon them the 
blame of having fired the city. Terrified by the bar- 
barities inflicted on his brethren, the Apostle departed 


from Rome, but as he fled along the Appian Way, he | 


was met by the vision of our Saviour travelling 
towards the city ; struck with amazement, he ex- 
claimed “ Domine, quo vadis?” Lord, whither goest 
thou ? to which the Saviour replied, “ I go to Rome, 


to be crucified a second time,’ and vanished. St. | 


Peter taking this for a sign that he was to submit to 
the sufferings prepared for him, immediately turned 
back, and re-entered the city. This vision is the 
subject of several known pictures. It has been treated 
by Raphael in the Vatican (Eng. Bonasone), by 
Nicolé Alunno (1492); in a small curious picture 
in the Louvre (854) by Cavalucci; and by Annibal 
Carracci, in the small and highly finished picture in 
our National Gallery, which is a fair example of the 
usual mode of treatment. 

A few days after his return, St. Peter was seized and 
condemned to be crucified, and at his own request with 
his head downwards, that his death might be eyen more 
painful and ignominious than that of hisdivine Master. 
In the most ancient representation of this subject 
I have yet met with, St. Peter, raised on the cross 
with his head downwards, wears a kind of long shirt 
which is fastened round his ankles—(vide d’Agincourt, 
xii., from an illuminated MS.) In the picture of 
Giotto, preserved in the Vatican, we have the cross 
erected between the two “ Mete*,” and twenty-two 
figures of soldiers and attendants; among them a 
woman who embraces the foot of the cross: above 
are seen angels bearing the soul of the martyred saint 
in aglory towards heaven. Masaccio painted the 
same subject in the chapel of the Brancacci. It is 


, one of the celebrated frescoes of Michael Angelo, in 


the Capella Paolini, in the Vatican, a grand compo- 
sition of {forty-two figures: St. Peter is nailed upon 
the cross, which a number of men are exerting their 
utmost strength to raise from the ground. Guido’s 


fine composition contains only three figures—the saint 
and two executioners. The famous picture, by Rubens, | 


of this subject, forms the altar-piece of the Church 
of St. Peter, at Cologne; it was his last work; the 
principal figure, filling nearly the whole canvas, is full 





* The goals or termini in the circus were thus styled ; 
they were in the form of pyramids or obelisks, as represented 
by Giotto. 


of vigour, truth, and nature, but the agony of the 
saint coarsely and painfully literal. aged 

St. Peter is occasionally represented with St, Mari: 
who was his companion and interpreter at Rome: 3, 
in a very fine picture by Bonvicino in the Milan Gal 
lery: they stand together; St. Peter reading in a book 
St. Mark holding the scroll and ink-horn: it is qs ithe 
were submitting to St. Peter the Gospel he has ju 
penned. F 

Generally, however, the proper pendant to St 
Peteris St. Paul: we find them constantly represented 
together. In ancient churches, their proper place ig 
on each side of the figure of our Saviour, or on each 
side of the altar; and pictures of Christ or of the 
Virgin and Child enthroned, with St. Peter standing 
on one side and St. Paul on the other, as the ty 
pillars and guardians of the church, occur perpetually, 





CONSERVATIVE CLUB-HOUSE, 
(Second Article. ) 

Ir would, perhaps, have been more methodica) 
had we spoken of the general architectural arrange. 
ments and design of the interior, before attending 
to the pictorial adornment with which it is arrayed, 
However, the commendation which we can noy 
bestow, will hardly prove the less weleome. Here, in 
the hall and staircase, the architect has played his 
part well:—they arescenic and novel in character, 
full of variety and play, and productive of a suc. 
cession of effects and perspective combinations, At 
the same time, they are so managed, that, in them. 
selves, they are not too ambitious for the rest of the 





interior. It is the prodigality of colour, and the 
| great difference of character, in that respect, between 
| them and the other rooms, which throw them out of 
| keeping, and by imparting a certain boudoir air 
; and complexion, occasion more of showiness than 
| dignity. 
What a portico is externally, that are hall and 
grand staircase within a building—the architect's 
| cheval de bataiile—the focus where effect is concen- 
| trated—the scene of architectural display and pomp. 
One reason why architects usually put forth all their 
| strength in that part of a building, may be because, 
while it lends itself more easily than any other to 
| architectural design, they have the satisfaction of 
| knowing that it will remain entirely their own work 
—that it is their own privileged domain, secure 
| from invasion by decorators and upholsterers. Other 
rooms may shine in the borrowed plumage of costly 
| hangings and splendid furniture; and indeed ar- 
| chitects themselves seem to be of opinion, that they 
| requireonly tobe prepared for such trappings, other- 
| wise they would probably endeavour to bestow more 
of architectural character upon them, and moreover 
toproduce greater variety of it. Yethalland staircase 
are generally made to promise too much, which 
would not be so frequently the case were itnot that 
what follows them is suffered to perform so little; be 
sides which, they are apt to overpower the other parts 
of the interior, if not always by superior quality, by 
quantity—that is, comparative excess of space, 
especially in regard to loftiness ; which last is fre- 
quently such as to cause all the rooms, however well 
they may be proportioned in themselves, to suffer 
by contrast. Neither is this inconvenience much 
mended by making the apartment first entered from 
the staircase, a saloon of ampler dimensions and 
greater loftiness than the others, since that does not 
get rid of the anti-climax, but merely postpones it, 
and perhaps somewhat softens its abruptness. 
For the conduct of this part of their plan, the archi- 
tects of the Conservative are entitled to great praise: 
by interposing a vestibule between the entrance and 
the hall and staircase, they have lengthened the ap- 
proach, and thereby given the idea of greater extent, 
and instead of throwing both hall and staircase 
together into one open lofty space that would have 
looked as large as all the rest of the house, they 
have divided that space so judiciously, that instead 
of any effect being lost by such separation, a great 
deal is gained of a more varied and piquant 
There is what strikes not the eye alone, but the 
imagination also: although the whole is not fully 
disclosed at once, what is partially seen, acquires, 
in consequence, increased value and interest, al 
almost every different point of station prota 
different picture. The hall itself is a —_ 
} thirty-five feet, therefore considerably less 
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form Club, which is nearly of the 


Re 
that of the (or 33 by 28) in the centre por- 


same dimensions 


tion, or that surrounded by the colonnades. Yet it 
is quite spacious enough, and looks even more so 


than it really is, owing to the lowness of its propor- 
tions, the height not exec eding nineteen feet, which 
+. that of the other rcoms on the ground-floor. 
Then it will be said, it must be considerably too 
low for architectural beauty, and such would un- 
doubtedly have been the case, nut for the expedient 
that has been resorted to. One of the most obvious 
modes of proportioning the space to the height 
yjthout increasing the latter, was to contract it by 
means of columns, the reby reducing it in the centre 
to nearly a cube; but for that there was not 
sufficient. space—the hall would have looked too 
confined and crowded. ‘The other course would have 
been to carry up the hall th height of two floors, 
hich would have given it loftiness enough—and 
yery much more than was desirable, since, in that 
case, it would have been both disproportionately 
high in itself, and would have Lad an injurious effect 
upon the rooms ; besides which, those upper floors 
could have been reached only by a narrow landing 
gallery, leading from the staircase along two sides 
of the hall. All these Cifficulties and objections 
were to be got over and obviated; and fortunate 
was it that they e2me in the way, otherwise hardly 
should we have had the present piece of internal 
architecture, equally ingenious in idea as it is novel 
and peculiar in effect. Instead of occupying the 
entire space with a single hal : 
disproportionate in height, the architect has got two 
out of it—a lower hall and an upper one, or what is 
nearly equivalent to the latter, and forms an ante- 
saloon between the staircase and the drawing-room ; 
whereby, space that would else seem to be thrown 
away, and in such manner, too, as to be a disad- 
vantage to all the rest, is turned to excellent account; 
and while greater apparent extent of approach to 
the upper rooms is obtained, persons can pass to 
and fro without being seen fro: below, as would be 
the case on a mere open landing in the upper part 
ofahall. What we have thus far said, must, how- 
evee, appear nearly unintelligible to those who have 
neither been within the building, nor seen plans 
and sections of it, until we explain—which we have 
intentionally deferred doing ti.] now— how this part 
of the interior is actually arranged and shaped, and 
how, in consequence, the defic:ency of height in the 
lower hall is remedied:—nor was that the only 
point to be accomplished, for it was imperatively 
necessary to admit light from ebove into that space, 
because had it no more than what it receives from 
the staircase—or could have received had the latter 
been thrown quite open to it—it would have been 
little better than gloom. Yet, perhaps, now, when 
We say that all difficulties have been overcome, all 
the peculiar advantages and efiects—novelty of 
general character included—have been obtained by 
the simple and summary expedient of leaving a 
portion of the lower hall without ceiling, and of the 
upper one without floor, there being a large circular 
aperture of the same diameter as the dome (20 feet) 
—we shall be thought to have made much ado about 
nothing. “Ts that all!—we might have said so at 
onee.” Certainly; and it might then have been 
forgotten the next minute. As to the “that being 
all,” it must be confessed, that what is here done 
is one of those things which, when they are done, 
people discover to be what anybody else might have 
done—if they had but thought of doing it. Con- 
sequently the praise due to its being done, cannot 
be withheld or diminished without at the same time 
accusing of want of ingenuity and contrivance, 
those who have all along either not been able, or 
have not cared, to find out whet is now perceived to 
ave been so very simple and so very easy. Those 
Who are begrudging of their praise, may, in this ease, 
dilute it by observing, that what is here done is not 
original after all ; the idea may be found elsewhere: 
we have only to walk into the Pantheon Bazaar, 
and see a similar contrivance for admitting light 
into the inner hall by means of an open compart- 
ment in the cciling; and very probably that may 
ve directly furnished the hint, one of the joint 
architects of the Conservative having designed the 
Rew interior of the Oxford-street building. But the 
‘ar holds out no more than a hint—and we only 





wish architects would avail themselves of such hints 
more frequently than they do. In the Conservative 
Club- House, the same idea is expanded into some- 
thing of such different and very superior character, 
as to preclude all comparison. The mode and pur- 
pose are essentially alike in both cases; but there 
all resemblance terminates. 

While, being immediately under the dome, and 
of the same diameter, the opening in the ceiling of 
the hall admits ample light into it, and, in a more 
than ordinarily picturesque manner, it also opens 
up a captivating prospect of the upper hall or stair- 
case szloon—one that is a most happy architectural 





jeu de thédire. Just enough is shown at once to 
form a brilliant picture, framed in by the circular | 
opening through which it is viewed; and the effect 
is rendered even poetical, by the powerful opposi- 
tion of light and shade. Abandoning ourselves to | 
the coutemplation of this charming architectural 
spectacle, we willingly forget all errors and imper- 
fections of the encaustic decoration. Satisfaction, 
however, is sueceeded by an opposite feeling when 
we cast our eyes downwards upon the pavement of 
the hall, which is a tesselated one, and, in its general 
arrangement, corresponds with that of the ceiling, 
consisting of a large circular compartment within a 
square, the whole surrounded by a border, answer- 
ing to the cove of the ceiling. So far all is unex- 
ceptionable; but we must protest against the pattern 
(if pattern it can be called) of the circular portion, | 
which is merely scalloped all around on its inner 
circumference, with lines radiating from the points 
so formed to the centre. Any floor-cloth manu- 
factory would, we think, have turned out a more 
tasteful specimen of pavement design. In fact, 
tesselated pavements do not seem likely to thrive 
with us. That of the Royal Exchange was obliged 





at least the centre compartment, which had better 
be without any pattern at all, if no better one can 
be devised. This remark comes in ungraciously, 
after the admiration just before expressed; but 
where thereis so much inequality of taste, criticism | 
must be a chequering of praise and censure. 

Even now we have not done with this part of the 
interior, for there is one point to which we have not 
yet adverted at all, and upon which we can speak | 
only conjecturally. It is possible that the encaustic 
decorations have been executed rather with a view | 
to their effect by artificial light than by daylight, | 
the drawing-room being professedly set apart as | 
the evening room, and the evening being the time 
for greater display. No doubt, artificial light will | 
do what stained glass in the windows would do by | 
daylight. Yet, if something will be gained, not a | 
little will also be lost; because, being nearly all glass, 
the dome overhead will appear only a dark veid— 
anincongruity that might have been in some measure 
obviated by gilding the ribs and the metal-work of 
the framing. There will, no doubt, be a chandelier, 
with gas-burners, hanging from the dome; and as 
it will be reflected almost ad infinitum in the two 
opposite compartments, which are filled with look- 
ing-glass, and which we ought to have noticed 
before as greatly increasing the apparent extent of 
this saloon, the effect will be brilliant enough. 
Nevertheless, we could wish to see here introduced 
what would be a far more novel (and, upon the | 
whole, far more effective) mode of lighting: were | 
we consulted, we should say, by all means light up 
both staircase and saloon from the outside; let a | 
flood of gaslight stream down through the dome. 
The drawing-room itself might show to all the 
greater advantage, inasmuch as there the display of 
chandeliers would be more striking on passing into 
it from the saloon. The mode here suggested pre- 
supposes, almost of course, the adoption of stained | 
and semi-transparent glass for the dome, because 
otherwise much of the effect would be lost. 

At the risk of being thought minute and tedious 
in our remarks, we have entered thus fully into the 
above points of architectural criticism, precisely 
because they refer to matters which most persons 
would not notice at all, unless actually forced upon 
their attention. Another excuse for us is, it is so 
very scldom that we meet with any subject of the 
kind which affords matter for criticism, that When 


| 








we do, we are apt to fasten upon it somewhat | 


voraciously. Were the Conservative Clubhouse no 
more than some of its earlier predecessors, we might 
have dispatched it at a mouthful. We might have 
walked in and walked out again, without feeling 
any desire ever to pay it another visit. 





THE NEW ROYAL EXCHANGE. 
Sculpture. 

A few remarks remain to be added, under this 
head, to our notices of the Royal Exchange,—though 
a portion only of the principal works intended for its 
decoration have as yet reached their pedestals. The 
Merchants’ Area is yet without its presiding figure of 
the Queen. Theniche in the clock-tower still waits 
for the statue of Sir Thomas Gresham,—on which 


| Mr. Behnes is at work ; and Mr. Joseph has not yet 


sent Sir Hugh Myddelton, to join the guard which 
Sir Richard Whittington already keeps over the 
approaches on the north. A statue, in marble, of 
Prince Albert has likewise been subscribed for by 
the merchants of London, and intrusted to the chisel 
of Mr. Lough,—whose place in the building is not yet 
fixed: and this recent addition to the sculptural 
illustrations of a mercantile Exchange demands a 
few words of observation, ere we proceed to remark 
on the completed works of its class, 

The most conspicuous and imposing of these sculp- 
tures, from the place which it occupies and the scope 
afforded, should be the work of Mr. Westmacott, on 
the tympanum of the pediment of the portico, look- 


| ing west ; and it would be so, but for a sculptural 
| out-work which, of necessity, first arrests the atten- 


tion. It is not to be supposed that the enlightened 
citizens of London would, of deliberate intention, place 
right in the way of their magnificent Exchange, a 
positive and abrupt interruption of its leading idea 
—an actual discord in the harmony of its design. 


to be removed; and we almost hope that the one | Whether, however, the statue of His Grace, Field 
we are speaking of may experience the same fate— | Marshal the Duke of Wellington be a fitting intro- 


duction to a building especially destined to such pur- 
poses as flourish best in time of peace, our readers 
may at once judge, on the bare statement of the pro- 
position. But its inappositeness will strike them far 
mere strongly, in view ofthe object itself. Standing, 


































































| as it does, prominently and authoritatively on this 


preluding space, it is impossible to disconnect it from 
the edifice with which it groups and composes,—or to 
escape the feeling that the class of associations which 
it raises are not prefatory to the readings of the 
main structure in whose system it is placed. Occu- 
pying the very spot which may figuratively be called 
the commercial centre of the world,—the point to 
which, certainly, all the great commercial relations of 
our own city tend and converge,—it fails entirely as 
an expression of those relations,—even without refer- 
ence to its syntactical defect in combination with the 
Merchants’ Palace,to which it should belong by senti- 
ment, as it belongs by position. Not only have the citi- 
zenscommitted agrievouserror in placing an illustrious 
warrior at the door of their mercantile mart, but they 
have lost thereby the opportunity of making some 
striking monumental addition to the unity and com- 
pleteness of its design. Instead of planting in the 
direct path of their new structure a diversion of its 
ruling thought,—a figure importunately raising a class 
of suggestions of its own, that have to be dismissed 
for an entirely different train of associations as the 
steps of the building are ascended,—they might have 
found on this spot some record for sculpture, by which, 
in the first instance, the proper intimations of the 
place should have been conveyed, and the mind di- 
rected forward to the volume in which they are more 
fully developed and more clearly expressed. And 
this, which is very importunately true of a statue 
placed so conspicuously in evidence as that of the 
Duke, is atruth applying also to all the statues which 


| shall be adopted as embellishments of the Royal 


Exchange. All should have some relation of thought 
to the place in which they stand. The image should 
belong to the temple. In every case where the in- 
dividual is honoured, the genius loci, too, should have 
his superior homage. No idol has a right to come 
here, claiming a worship foreign to the scene. The 
statues, in their several expressions of honour to the 
originals whom they represent, should be all ulti- 
mately ministrant to the one presiding idea. This isa 
principle which, with the exception of the great error 
on horseback in front, has hitherto been observed in 
the selection of statues for the Royal Exchange. The 
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reigning Sovereign may, at all times, by an allowable 
artistic fiction, be considered—as in political theory 
he is—the immediate guardian of a country’s com- 
merce ; yet, in the use of this sort of indulgence the 
governing committees have been severe. ‘The three 
only sovereigns to whom pedestals have been allowed 
are, Elizabeth, Charles ITI., and Queen Victoria,— 
the monarchs in whose reigns, and under whose en- 
couragement, real or implied, the three several build- 
ings that have formed the Merchants’ Exchange arose. 
The remaining three statues are those of the original 
founder, and of two others of London’s eminent citi- 
zens, whose “ good’’ was not “interred with their 
bones,” but whose works of munificence survive to 
our day. These are, Sir Richard Whittington, Lon- 
don’s famous Lord Mayor—entitled to a place in 
stone or marble anywhere reached by the sound of 
Bow-bells—those ancient chimes, with which his name 
and image are somehow mysteriously mixed up,— 
and Sir Hugh Myddelton. By this sparing use of 
sculptural commemoration, the merchants have left 
themselves the power of yet adding importantly to 
the associations and embellishments of their great 
building. But by what possible stretch of construc- 
tion they are to bring within the principle hitherto 
observed—and the true one—a statue of Prince 
Albert, it passes our ingenuity to discover. What 
conceivable relation is there between this prince and 
the Merchants’ Exchange (or between him and the 
great interests of the City of London, which it visibly 
represents) ?—for, to call the mere casual and unmean- 
ing fact of his having taken a part in some of the cere- 
monies attending its construction a reason for placing 
him among the selected worthies, who are there be- 
cause of the influence which they exercised upon those 
interests, isto defend a mere idle piece of flattery by 
an argument more idle still. There are abundant 
means of honouring the consort of our Queen, without 
disturbing the sentiment, and sacrificing the harmony, 
of a great public building, for the purpose. Prince 
Albert is positively no more to the merchants of | 
London—as merchants, and a great corporation of | 
merchants—than Hecuba. Let them, nevertheless, 
erect a statue to him, if they will,—but not here. 
The Prince is a man of taste—not likely to be flat- 
tered by an error of taste ; and a man of sense who, 
in the interests of the merchants themselves, should 
refuse a mere personal homage, conceived in a spirit 
unfit to have the direction of great national works of 

Art, and rendered at a sacrifice which makes it a 

reproach. Really, this setting-up of idols, and bow- | 
ing the knee to them, in inconvenient places, is 
worthy of more barbarous times than ours, and must 
be revolting and oppressive to the objects themselves 
of the idolatry. The New Exchange has not a pe- 
destal to spare for mere courtesies, There is no 
room for half the men whose statues might enlarge 
the thought of which the building should be the ex- 
pression, and dignify it into a grand commercial 
temple. However numerous or rich the accessories, | 
it is by harmony alone that grandeur of design is 
attained, The men who should figure here, are—the 
great prince-merchants who have dignified the title, 
and conferred benefits on their fellow-citizens—the 
great navigators and travellers, who have extended | 
the bounds of geographical knowledge, and thereby 
enlarged the field of commercial enterprise—the great 
scientific discoverers, who have multiplied the pro- | 
ductive powers of industry, broken down the barriers | 
which obstructed the exchanges of the earth, or 
given the merchant new agents for the control of time 
and space—the great philanthropists who have re- 
deemed large sections of the human race, taken the 








curse from British commerce, and washed out the | 


plague-spot from the flag of England—or the heroes, 
if heroes there must be, who have been especial 


champions of the City’s charters and constitutions; | 


and the statesmen, if there must be statesmen, who 
have done some great thing towards opening up the 
markets of the world. These are the fit subjects for 
the commemorative part of a building like the Royal 





the display of a work of art, Mr. Westmacott has 
been most fortunate in a site—if that very tempta- 
tion of site have not acted as a snare to him—if the 
desire for effect have not induced him to sacrifice 
purity ofdesign. In some measure, the character of 
the illustration was prescribed by its place,—as, to a 
certain extent, the arrangement of the figures was 
controlled by the form of the pediment. Placed, as 
it were, on the forehead of the building, it was, of 
course necessary that the sculpture, likean inscription, 
should speak something of the doings within:—and to 
bring the figures toa common standard, the erect ones 
were of necessity to be confined to the centre, while 
the stooping and sitting ones should be distributed 
along the gradually lessening height, on each side. 
Within these conditions, the genius of the sculptor 
was unfettered :—and genius has worked miracles in 
narrower limits. Of Mr. Westmacott’s work we will 
say, in the first place, that it is effective—has rich- 
ness, diversity, powerful relief, and lively action, to 
fit it to its place, and catch the eye at a distance. 
We may add that, on a nearer approach, these merits 
remain—and are enhanced by others. The figures 
are many of them excellently modelled,—the groups 
wellcomposed,—the diflicultiesarising from the shape 
of the tympanum (with an important exception) 
overcome naturally and without seeming effort—the 
lines well broken. It is eloquent enough, too, in its 
expression—though commonplace in the form of its 
eloquence. A part of its story it tells plainly, in 





together all these scattered groups—but on the pedi. 
ment it is the sculptor’s business to suggest it. 
the one, as in the other, it may be inferred—but ite 
incumbent upon art to expressit. The central ieee 
it is true, is meant to be the key to the whole com. 
position—the common expositor to which al] thee 
episodes refer; but, as we have said, it is Written 
in a character not their own—and is otherwise a 
clumsy and common-place contrivance. It js not 
impossible, however, that this more familiar and ites 
representation of objects so well understood, aided 
by the spirited modelling and clever chiselling (th, 
material is compact limestone), may recommend the 
composition to those who care little for the canons 
of Art :—and altogether, we think the work better 
calculated to be popular as an illustration, than to 
stand the test of strict criticism, 

Passing from the portico, under a coat of the roya} 
arms,—cngraved over the western entrance to the in. 
terior of the Exchange, with admirable spirit and 
effect, by Mr. Carew,—we find in the Merchants’ Area 
two statues only ; in the north-east angle that of 
Queen Elizabeth,—and in the south-east that of King 
Charles II. These are the sole representatives of 
the long line of sovereigns with which Cibber and 


1 


| others had adorned the former building,—the statue 


very lively narrative, but in prose:—in the other | 


part, where it grows figurative, it becomes a little 
obscure, yet scarcely more poetical. 
art, it has, to our thinking, some serious defects. Of 
these, the first and greatest is, that it is composed of 
two distinct and discordant ideas,—while there can be 
no great work of art without unity of design. A truth 
may be conveyed either in direct terms or in the 
language of fable ; and, in either case, the mind, 


Asa work of | 


understanding the form, equally receives the truth: — 


but if fact and fable be mixed up together on the 


same page, a mystification is produced, and the | 


simple moral is dificult of extraction. The centre 
Pp 


of Mr. Westmacott’s composition represents a figure | 


of Commerce, wearing the mural crown, standing on 
the advanced balcony of some castellated place of 


strength, having the bee-hive and ship among her | 


emblems, and holding in her hand the charter of the 
Exchange. 
the rest by a two-fold line of separation,—though 
originating in one defect. In the first place, it is 
allegorical,—while all the remaining figures represent 
realities ; and in the next, and because of the first, 
this central figure is exalted above the standard of 
size common to all the others—being ten feet high, 
as an allegorical lady should be when the human 
personages about her are seven. The worst of the 
matter is (and here is the important exception to 
which we alluded above), that this looks like a poor 
device for occupying the larger space on the tympa- 
num subtended by the apex. Right and left of this 
abstraction, and having no connexion with the lady 
whatever,—far too busy to see her,—are extended 
sixteen figures, in varied and sometimes picturesque 
forms, attitudes and costumes, representing the 
British merchant in his relations with the various 
traders of the earth. The allegorical portion of the 
design being in the centre, the composition is practi- 
cally divided into three compartments, though the 
two lateral ones are separated parts of a consistent 
whole. Thus, not only have we a design speaking two 
different languages ; but the groups which form the 
more direct representation are too much broken and 
scattered (not fur picturesque effect, but for ar/), the 
figures too individual,—both having too little refer- 
ence to a common and presiding idea, so far as that 
reference is to be expressed by composition. The 
meaning is told inepisodesonly. The parts (always 
excluding the allegory) correspond, but do not cohere, 
—belong to a whole, but want so putting together as 
to compose it. ‘There is a want of epic treatment. 


Exchange,—exalting and ennobling, by their associa- | The whole /ebleau itself seems, like the Merchants’ 


tions, its daily uses. 


They furnish a tolerably wide | Area within, a sort of Exchange; in which a number 


field for selection, and with claimants like these, | of groups are met, having a common purpose, but 
there are no thrones for committees to give away | not combined by it—engaged in one pursuit, yet 


in compliment. 


| separated even by ¢hat into many parts. This, which 


But these remarks are detaining us too long from | is truth in the Merchants’ Area, is not true Art. In 


the most prominent work of sculpture belonging to | the Merchants’ Area, the musing spectator may see 
the building itself—the figures on the pediment. For j mentally the community of meaning which binds 


This part of the design is cut off from | 


of her present Majesty not yet, as we have said, oc- 
cupying its place in the centre of this quadrangle, 
Of the second of them, we need only say, that it ig 
the old marble statue, by Spiller, which stood in the 
centre of the former Exchange, furbished up for the 
new one by Mr. Watson. Our readers are familiar 
with the Roman garb in which it was the sculptor's 
pleasure, for reasons that have not, like the figure* 
itself, survived to our day, to exhibit the luxurious 
monarch. It might not be too much to suspect the 
artist of a concealed satire; or, at least, he has 
achieved an unintentional one. But, apart from the 
epigram, the presentation of a prince like Charles in 
the habit of an old Roman, is an absurdity of the 
same kind—a sacrifice of meaning—which makes 
soldiers and princes, merely as such, the monumental 
ornaments of a house of assembly for merchants, 
The statue of Queen Elizabeth is from the chisel of 
Mr. Watson himself,—English in its language, and 
true toall the Elizabethan traditions. The historical 
character, costume, and bearing'of the Royal lady are 
matters of conventionalism too decided to allow tam. 
pering with by the artist. Like the crowned original, 


| in her time, they are not things to bear tricks being 


played with them. The sculptor of to-day must 
represent Elizabeth “in her armour as she lived.” 
Sceptre and ball and tiara—boddice and ruff—the 
queenly mantle and the rich and heavy drapery— 
are all of the prescriptions of the subject. There is 
no boudoir-dealing with this queen,—she must be pre- 
sented in her state. Accessories and treatment are 
as unplastie as the substance by which they are here 
rendered. This is not a favourable combination for 
Art. Notwithstanding some richness and variety in 
the materials their disposition after the old stiff 
form exposes the stiffness of the personating medium. 
Mr. Watson's task is not the one which the artist 
would select,—but his work has merit. Something 
has been added to the variety of his means, by the 
use of gilding on the sceptre and the points of the 
tiara. The bearing is queenly and characteristic—as 
well as the costume ; the drapery heavy, but well 
disposed, and having something characteristic, t00; 
the delicate Tudor features finely chiselled ; the ex- 
pression sweet and majestic. It should be no cause 
of quarrel with the artist that her Majesty is in her 
best looks,—as she might be supposed to be when 
presenting herself to her good citizens of London; ot 
that her best is a little bettered by his art,—a licence 
immemorially within the terms of Art's patent. But, 
whether from some foreign effect of the light in which 
this “counterfeit presentment” stands, or from the 
natural effect of the rather coarse and imposing fea- 
ture itself, as seen from below, (which last we doubt,) 
there is a strong dark line above the bridge.of the nose, 
continued by a deep shadow under the eyes, which 
suggests a disloyal question as to her Majesty's title to 
the former feature as her own,—giving it the appear 
ance of being stuck on, like a mask. 

We may mention, as amongst the works of sculp- 
ture preparing for the Royal Exchange, a monument, 
by which Mr. Sanders is directed to replace that 
which stood on the stairs leading to Lloyd's Rooms, 
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: . Lydekker,—the munificent bene- 
= honour of Capt. Dt Hospital Society ; the old mo- 
Sector a ieae perished in the fire of 1838. 
— ying one of two niches in the centre of the 
northern exterior, above the line of rusticated arches, 
‘. astatue of Whittington,—itself worth a visit to 
the Royal Exchange to see. Here, the sculptor's 
authorities have been further to seek, and his * mo- 
dern instances” less arbitrary ; and free scope has 
d to his taste and skill for that combina- 
and the picturesque, so neces- 
: uve artistic idea of him who survives to 
wry 0 Ne ‘the direct and substantial evidence of 
some of her noblest endowments, yet has a sort 
of indistinct existence in the far perspective and 
fading light of her legendary lore. Whittington, of 
whose coming greatness the chimes of the great city 
prophesied, —and whose buried goodness its charities 
record; seen in the dim and pleasant atmosphere of 
civic romance, through the day-dreams of him who 
hears the airy voices of the distant city come softened 
on the breezes that wing their way up Highgate Hill, 

_and restored to the region of the positive when the 
same citizen's returning footsteps loiter past St. Bar- 
tholomew’s or Guildhall: the pattern-apprentice— 
and the mercbant-prince ; the friendless youth, whose 
sole possession, in the nursery-reading of Cockaigne, 
was “one fair” cat,—and the thrice-Mayor, who had 

many such floating in the port of London, according 
tothe more prosaic interpretation of the name! Our 
readers are aware, that, among the craft which carried 
the flag of England in that day, was one called a 
eat; and Mr. Carew was, we believe, advised to con- 
nect the legend with his work, by placing a small 

odel of such a vessel in the hand of his figure. In 
Pour opinion, he did rightly, in a work of this kind, to 
reject the puerile ; and, content with the amount and 
quality of the ideal which remoteness of time and 
costume, latitude of composition, and choice of ex- 
pression in attitude and feature, placed at his dispo- 
sal, to present this famous citizen in those great and 
characteristic aspects which form his claim toa place 
among such of London's worthies as are chosen to 
illustrate her Exchange. Ie stands here in a well and 
picturesquely composed arrangement of the Mayor's 
and merchant’s garb, of the time of Riehard II. His 
left hand rests upon the civic sceptre (as the mace was 
then called,) which, with its shaft of crystal surround- 
ed by rings of pearls, and its surmounting coronet of 
goldand silver inlaid with precious stones, is still pre- 
served in the Chamberlain’s Office, at Guildhall. The 
loose tunic, gathered up and restrained by the girdle, 
—below which it falls in broad folds, while above it 
forms into flutes on the wide and ample chest,—is 
overlaid by a cloak of minever; and the head-dress, 
which is that of the merchants of the time,—a sort 
of cap or handkerchief, with lappets hanging down 
the sides of the head, and a somewhat unmanageable 
costume, as we should haveanticipated,—is made, with 
great art, to add at once a quaintness to the picture 
and a grace to the features. From the girdle is sus- 
pended the pouch, out of which the merchants of 
thatday dispensed their liberalities—and which pouch, 
made of gold and silver thread, richly ornamented, 
and embossed with the City shield in the centre, may 
yet be, also, seen in the office of the City Chamberlain. 
Round theneck is worn the doubleSS. collar,—similar 
to that of I.H.S., carried by some of the dignitaries 
of the Catholic Church, to this day, on the Conti- 
nent ; and from the girdle hang the rosary,—borne 
about as the prayer-book of the time, it being, then, 
the habit of merchants to frequent the churches on 
the week-days, mingling religion with the business of 
their lives,and two heavy tassels, ministering to the 
richness of the composition, and helping the relief. 
The attitude is remarkable for ease, spirit and dig- 
nity,—the face full of character and intelligence,— 
and the whole work informed with that moral which 
honours,—and should flatter,_the City a thousand 
umes more than the bringing of princes among her 
merchants,—exhibiting her merchants, like those of 
the Tyrians of old, as indeed princes themselves. 

; The companion-statue to this ancient “knight and 
citizen,” that of Sir Hugh Myddelton,—the statue of 
Sir Thomas Gresham, (which should have had the 
Conspicuous site in front of the Royal Exchange, as 
its originating idea,)—those of the Queen and (unless 
the citizensshould choosea more appropriate locality), 
Prince Albert,—and the monument to Lydekker,— 


been afforde: } 
tion of the authentic 





must be the subjects of a future notice, when they 
shall have reached their respective places in the 
building. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


WILSON’S SCOTTISH ENTERTAINMENTS will be resumed 
on Monday Evening, the 10th February, at Eight o’Clock, in the 
MUSIC HALL, STORE-STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. The 
selection from the SONGS of SCOTLAND on the Opening Night, 
will comprise many old favourites, and some that it is hoped may be- 
come so. Pianoforte, Mrjland. The Programme may be had at the 
Music Shops, and at the Music Hall. Reserved Seats, 2s. 6d. ; Second 
Seats, 2s.; Private Boxes, 15s. and 1/. 





The Musicat Union.—Thead vertisement respect- 
ing this “Union,” as itis called, which has lately 
appeared in the daily papers, differs so widely from 
the circular on which we recently commented, that, 
for the sake of justice to all parties, we must return 
to the subject. In the first place we have been told 
that “ from February to August,” the period originally 
mentioned for the duration of the concerts, to be given 
once a fortnight, does not include either month; if so, 
the Royal President and Ambassadorial Vice- Presi- 
dent affix meanings to prepositions and particles 
different from those in use among simple critics and 
caterers for the public: and a suspicion is abroad 
that, availing themselves of this interpretation, the 
original promise has been already pared down to 
“a first series of five concerts!” But this cannot 
be allowed—the condition of the bond is thirteen 
concerts for one guinea; and the parties who were 
so fortunate as to be known to the select few, and 
thus got admitted as subscribers, are entitled to 
a second series of eight concerts, without further 
payment. Next,in place of the brilliant list of artists 
enumerated in the prospectus, and the “ every im- 
provement of which last year’s performances were 
susceptible,” we find that the actual engagements 
consist of MM. Sainton, Goffrié, Hill, Ella, and 
Rousselot. These are all good quintett players, but 
after the show of last year, including “ Mendelssohn, 
Moscheles, Déhler, Ernst, Sivori, Piatti,” the an- 
nouncement of their names is “snowing brown” 
with a vengeance! To illustrate further—in 1844 
Mendelssohn, composer and pianist, performed at 
Mr. Ella's party his ewn Trio, with Ernst for violinist 
(if we mistake not). Now to improve on such a per- 
formance the Director of the Musical Union is bound 
at least to engage M. Thalberg, who is just now happily 
accessible, to perform some such classical work as 
the Septuor of Hummel, or the Sextuor of Onslow. 
Will he do this, giving the pianist his full terms, 
and support analogous to that given to Mendelssohn 
in 1844? Can the Musical Union afford it? Or hasit 
already shrunk within the limits of a commonplace 
chamber concert? As matters stand, the programme 
falls short of those of Messrs. Mori or Blagrove’s quar- 
tett meetings, for there we had the great pianists, home 
and foreign; moreover, classical vocal music sung 
by such first-rate artists as Miss Kemble, Madame 
Caradori, and Mrs. Shaw. What need for such 
a very humble affair as a Quartett or Quintett 
party in a private house, of President and Vice- 
Presidents, and “a record of proceedings”? These 
are not cavilling questions, but comparisons forced 
on us by the discrepancy between Circular and Ad- 
vertisement—between pretension and performance: 
necessary, moreover, to be drawn out, that the artists 
and the public may clearly comprehend the basis 
and nature of this “Musical Union.” If it be 
accepted as at present constituted, and, without 
services to be repaid by promises and patronage, 
nothing of course remains to be said; but if the 
private parties given last year by Mr. Ella are to 
be repeated “with improvements,” we must once 
more insist that, cither “the Musical Union must 
become the Musical Ruin,” or the Moscheles, Thal- 
bergs, Déhlers, Ernsts, Sivoris, and Piattis be reduced 
into eleemosynary concessions, by the splendour of 
the names of those put forward as patrons, and 
(truth must out) the meanness hidden underneath, 
derogatory alike to the high standing both of patron 
and _ professor. 





Concerts oF THE WeEEK.—The present being 
emphatically the season for rumours, realities 
must be reported briefly ; this week then, we can but 
mention the performance of ‘Judas Maccabeus’ by 
the Sacred Harmonic Society, as having taken place— 
and merely single out from the entertainments given 
at the first of Madame Dulcken’s Second Series of 





Soirées, her very spirited performance of Beethoven's 
Concert in c minor, with full accompaniments ; the 
cadence by Moscheles. It must also suffice us to say 
that the second Soirée, of the new series,given by the 
British Musicians, was not particularly interesting, 
the principal novelty being a pianoforte trio by Mr. 
Neate, and a quartett by Mr. Chipp—and the singers 
being Miss Steele, Miss Cubitt, and Sig. Ferrari. 


Foreign Orera anp Concert Rumours,—The 
foreign journals declare that our Opera-season is to 
be opened by Sigs. Moriani, Corelli, and Fornasari, 
with Madame Rossi-Caccia, and Madame Castellan 
in place of Madame Persiani : the former a mannered 
singer, with a very small voice, who sung for some 
years as supplementary prima donna at the a 
Comique. According to this statement, no Tai 
burini is coming, no Viardot ; and, we hear, (though 
it sounds too courageous to be true) that the sub- 
scribers are again to have Miss Edwards forced upon 
them, by way of Contralio. We would fain call 
their attention to this, ere remedy be too late; since 
a few days will now probably unfold to them the 
intentions of the Italian Opera management. Mean- 
while, the rumours from abroad are but sorry, either 
as regards performance or promise. A Mademoiselle 
de la Grange, patronized by Rossini, seems, as far 
as those mysterious concoctions, the Italian journals, 
warrant a judgment, to be at present the singer best 
worth inquiring after. In Paris, owing to the 
recusancy of M. Hugo, and the lack of novelties, the 
music of * Lucrezia Borgia’ has been given to a new 
drama, ‘La Rinegata..—It seems universally ad- 
mitted that M. Léon Pillet’s management of L’ 4ca- 
démie is “nodding to its fall.” He has gone to 
law with the Italian Theatre for opening its doors 
to concerts and English players on the “ off-nights,” 
little heeding the example of H.M. the King, who 
placed the Thédtre des Menus Plaisirs, it is said, 
at the disposal of Mr. Mitchell's company; an offer, 
of which the extensive alterations demanded, pre- 
cluded our countryman’s acceptance. The papers,too, 
are full of M. Pillet’s obstinate adherence toan insuffi- 
cient prima donna, whose exactions have destroyed all 
sound plans of operation. Should he vacate his post, 
we trust it will once again be filled by M. Veron, 
a Man who understood his public. — Something like 
a stir seems manifesting itself, just now, in German 
Opera ; but the curious want of sympathy betwixt 
town and town—theatre and theatre—the determi- 
nation at Cassel to ignore what is thought fine at 
Leipsic, and at Dresden not to cast in its lot with 
Berlin, &c. — make it difficult for the most clear- 
sighted of bystanders, or the most diligent student of 
the journals, to determine what is, or what is not, 
success,—At Hamburg, the ‘Stradella’ of M. Nie- 
dermeyer has been played several times with great 
applause. At Cassel, there has been given a new 
opera, by Spohr, * The Crusader,’ which appears to 
have turned ouf heavy. The Dresden journals speak 
in high terms of Marschner’s last work, just produced 
there, the ‘ Kaiser Adolph of Nassau.” Lord West- 
moreland, too, it is said, is about to produce his 
*Eroe de Lancastro,’ at Berlin: and further, to act 
as his own director on the occasion: an appearance 
which will figure as a rarity in the annals of English 
diplomacy. In spite of all this activity, the want of 
a new and convincing “ utterance” in German dra- 
matic composition seems well nigh as great as the 
want of first-class singers. 

Though we seem as importunate as the horse- 
leech’s daughters, we cannot cease to agitate for some 
novelties in the concert world._The “monster” 
experiment made by M. Berlioz in the Cirque of 
the Champs Elysées of Paris, seems to have failed. 
The programme for a meeting meant to be miscel- 
laneous must have been overlaid by the composer's 
own music, oddly interspersed with a violin solo, a 
pianoforte concerto by Beethoven, a selection from 
the ‘Atys’ of Piccini, and one of the most dra- 
matic scenes from Gliick’s ‘ Alceste,’ crying aloud 
for the stage. Then the locality proved too vast: 
swallowing up all the more delicate portions of 
the concerted music, and rendering the solos in- 
effective. This failure is worth considering just at 
present, seeing that the fashion of concert halls is on 
the increase. It is worth asking how far it may be 
possible to outgo the scale of orchestra for which 
Beethoyen wrote, and the proportionable size of its 
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audience, with chance of effect or pleasure. The | compels his confession just before his death. It | course all attempt at characterization is on pre 
difficulty is one seriously opposing itself to the | must be added, that Trafford is not so much con- | by the nature of the effects, and the seneacntl re * 
popularizing of orchestral music; and to the due | quered by the prowess of his adversary, as by poison | upon the stage are without individuality rit ony 4 s 
relishing of the complex and delicate works of the | administered to him by one Infelice (Mrs. Brougham) | sistency both of motion and action, that 6 _— as 
new school, when performed on a gigantic scale.— | an Italian mistress whom he had discarded, but who | may be afforded for surprise, whenever mb “ ea om 
The elder establishments of Europe seem avoiding | haunts him in the disguise of a page. At the con- | effective. Thus the priest mixes together bles aT 
rather than courting enterprise. The Gazette Mu- | clusion of the piece, Mr. Vandenhoff came forward, | and curses, pious maxims and sentiments of ioe 
sicale of Paris declines reporting on the meet- | and apologized to the audience for the inefficient | and is alternately presented asa hero and awit” _ 
ings of the Conservatoire, owing to the complete | manner in which he had performed, owing to a six | The style is equally incongruous, of which = - 
absence of any new attractions or features. IF'rom | weeks’ indisposition, and the great pain he constantly | specimen may serve. Ambroise, in the height re — 
another source, however, we learn, that at the first | endured. On Miss Vandenhoff bouquets were | passion, exclaims—* Curse! malediction! } — - 
concert, young Méser, violinist from Berlin, long | showered in great profusion. It remains, however, | and lightning!” The acting throughout a rosy’ Gee 
known in the musical world as a boy of promise, | tobe proved, whether the new play will be sufficiently | lent. After the play, Mr. Serle came ren _ 
appeared with very good success. Even at the | attractive to keep open the house for an extended | in a long speech, announced his intention of — ~~ ti 
winter concerts of Leipsic (where, by the way, our | period. The scenery and appointmentsare splendid, | ing a series of such dramas ; of whicl: he trusted = me 
young singer, Miss Lincoln, is steadily maturing a | and if spectacle could give any piece a long run, the | the present would prove “the worst, as well as the index 
first favourable hearing into an established success), | play of * Honesty’ would stand a fair chance. first.’ We hope so too. The last act, it will be of the 
the new productions appear to be but of mediocre seen, from its incidents, was in the most objection ble long | 
interest—such as a Symphony by Hess, and a Battle Sapier’s WeLLs.—On Thursday, Mr. T. J. Serle’s | manner of Nat. Lee and Dryden, without er “ 
Song and Chorus by Rietz, of Dusseldorf.—The Con- | long-announced play, entitled, ‘The Priest's Daugh- | relief of such poetry as with them east a lustre os ; Chua 
servatoire of Brussels,thanks to the energy of M. Fétis, | ter,’ was produced. Mr. Serle is a practised play- | the excesses of bad taste and turgid conce ion which 
is coming forward inthe article of good execution (the | wright, and though his success was moderate in his | The impression it made was burlesque in the pt throw 
Belgian school of stringed instrument players has long | two five-act pieces, ‘The Merchant’ and ‘ Master | Whether the author, as suggested by a contem <4 the a 
threatened to take the lead), but we find in the re- | Clark,’ yet his * Joan of Arc’ prospered for many | rary,designed his work asa condescension tethean, his aj 
cord too small an account of original composition. nights. “This circumstance seems to have shown him | posed rank of his audience, we know not ; but hi His b 
. ” that his strength lay in the melo-dramatie direction, | better would it have been to have attempted an dle. too h 
Covent Garpex.—On Monday last, a new five- | and apparently has induced him to rely on it in| vation of both by something purer in conception ana make: 
act drama, by Mr. H. Spicer, entitled *‘ Honesty,’ was | compositions of a more ambitious order. Let the | chaster in execution, if such be in his power to pro- almos 
produced at this theatre. We said of this gentleman's | story of his present play speak for itself. Ambroise, duce. Monstrosities of ail kinds are immoral, and Weu 
earliest work [Athen., No. 629], that it possessed | the curé of St. Valery, admirably personated by Mr. | the contempt of genuine Art. means 
“ passages combining both poetic beauty and dramatic | Phelps, has, contrary to the obligations of his order, Se. Jaums’s Tazatas._Freack Pla =< substa 
interest.” Nor can such praise be altogether denied | been married and had a daughter, Madeline (Mrs.| goners ousht this year. to give es Pi alias > consis 
to the piece now acted, and which has been before | Warner), who, if the fact were known, would, by @| the French players “ prov gaa pric rreming the ce 
the public, or at Icast purchaseable, for the last three | late edict, be the slave of Count Robert (Mr. Marston). stowed on oak ae alll ms re Puris geste be- recei¥ 
years. Its production at last has not, we believe, | The first act, however, is located in Dompont, where, porter puzzle the pay seal inte ne pti me of the 
been attained without some personal efforts on the | the town being in a state of siege, the curé and his} 4 tor as missionary of pee eee aaa poe pet ay munic 
author's part. On such an occasion, it would be | daughter are in peril. Count Robert, previously | gtanding between nation end nation, | Bat - a scripti 
absurd to look for more than a manifestation of the | acquainted and violently in love with Madeline, Jin hich auton omy sect * etting all of 
instinct for dramatic writing—the full developement | hastens to her rescue, and gives her his signet-ring to | goyote a few lines to Ash kt tha Ping a bees’= 
must wait for opportunity, experience, and encourage- | secure her safety, Of this ring the curé afterwards | yrongay poe “tone the n ae peer being th pre “4 from a 
ment. We were not at all surprised, therefore, to | possesses himself. The second act opens in St.| ance of Monsieur ‘Lefont > Sewing the "Théitee da lect it. 
find the piece defective in many stage-relations— | Valery, with Madeline and Syhilla (Mrs. Marston), |} Varigtés_a pleasant per ga tng Tee a paper ae that th 
such, for instance, as the unartistic introduction of | a vulgar housewife, under whose protection the pate ci "aie ian Gin aliond esl b. hee = of Nat 
persons and incidents without due preparation, and | former has long been placed by the curé to concoal | formance in ‘Le Maria la Ville et la B - wi, <i of pet 
the intrusion of a mystery, which, however proper to | his relationship, and who makes the supposed ward a cna, mel Reis slide Midas lieve ie sists in 
a novel, is not only out of place, but dangerous, in a | feel the weight of obligation, plotting, besides, to aaalee of porate el - ain tn nde. te oe Ae for a 
drama:—where, indeed, while much is risked by it, | marry her to her lout of a son, Luitprand (Mr. J. | og ( per Ca cg age Mae tens twelve 
nothing is gained. Owing to the first defect, the ex- | Webster). After a scene or two of low farce, the | jen There a = Neneh alten th Kena ae Ante set two pa 
pectation of the audience was not sufficiently excited | plot begins to thicken, and Madeline, being left} yf, Jones. of our pleasant comic reectlections, in his _ 
for what was coming, while they continually ex- | alone, is visited by the Count, with whom, to escape | style. He pot Saga mes rei a tay which 
perienced all the shock of a surprise, without the | from domestic persecution, she absconds. Her father, sod asi thes oaitaens eos tlhe ah ati je te . used a 
justification of a reason, or the reward of an effect. | agonized with fears for her honour, by aid of the aol effrontery. * So le Rouse’ exhibits him on forwar 
Owing to the second defect, the plot of the play | signet-ring, pursues her into the castle of the Count, cated ne ce et po of thoe ca 7 pre ve who natura 
became unintelligible in the midst of the third | and brings her to a private interview, At first his parent ki N eae “non Wl oe m yt po Hon wa 
act, where decision of action is, above all things, | efforts are vain to detach her from her admirer, but aa magne h ar ym gr wee ‘al 2 ‘~ . the 28 
desirable; and the performance accordingly suf- | when, as his last resource, he discloses his true rela- a ont eee oe ee Mr. M 
> 7 : os "pata : : ty : “cloth of frieze” agaiust the “cloth of gold.” The 
fered so much peril, that shipwreck seemed almost | tionship, she yields to the harsh condition he imposes, |... yc aps ter seigag “ager 6 that he 
ee eapaernnds 6 mere P, ) . : nm.” | piece itself is worth little. T tar actress who ap- ae 
inevitable. The point, however, was skilfully | and consents to wed at once with Luitprand, in pie . ee ae, Sh a \ coveres 
> ‘ PCr age “Ne ee os pre pears with M. Lafont, is Mdile. Nathalie, from the visible 
weathered, and that danger over, the vessel came | order to give the crowd of citizens without a right to] Gymnnase: though not quite up to his mark, the 3s ; 
to harbour triumphantly. The play possesses an | demand her from the Count as the wife of another. | 21 aerate aaa likely. re — “i ‘ aa ait, dun Beuf i 
advantage which belongs to few modern dramas— | Count Robert, however, is too rapid in his movements | o¢ odie uae bbs ve 4 ets bo i saad county; 
it has a story, and one character, Francis Gage, per- | to permit this result—and, after a slaughter of theciti- |] vos W nig Pew Nain 9 Se or om 
a cage ge | : ere serves. We have already announced the promise of the ¢ 
formed by Mr. F. Vining, which in the hands of a | zens, returns to his banquet-room, where he discovers M. Frederic Lemaitre. He will be supported by mee 
more powerful actor, would have made a strong im- | Ambroise and Madeline together. The former has | yay Clarisse. To him “et ane ae hi 
pression. The idea is somewhat original; it is that | poured poison into a wine-cup, to take the chance of dens . senate tiies Sail n ants on ing M. Ravel, the — 
of an honest advocate, who will only undertake cases | the Count drinking it, and thus delivering Madeline | oy; inal « L’Eto Pa mc “ Malle ‘Plessy and M make 
which have justice on their side, and consequently | at the last extremity. The priest had previously a Sieii idea cae * ie ventiniae posed . all 
remains in primitive poverty. Atlength, he is com- | familiarized his mind with thoughts of murder, and anna ay poe he 7 die  saaloenes will be se 
pelled to accept the cause of an alleged parricide, | in a soliloquy had already addressed to the phial an | ogy . neaiiaas ilies nas romana ‘seniienee of it — 
whose case, as stated to him, admits of no mitigating | apology for suicide in desperate cases, and now, not- mene a facile poo ah “The far distance is — ‘ 
circumstances, and consequently suffers extreme | withstanding all the pleadings of his child, insists on | G1 coq we Nt jPorsnae > Nar sac of M. Achard and M. a 
mental anguish. Whether the existence of a con- | the proposed assassination. The subsequent debate} apna) “In this list, + will i poe "s re is much pas 
scientious lawyer be or not among the possibilities of | runs high between the priest, his daughter, and the oeatlen for pl neant : ti i sation ‘Sates on 
actual things, the belief in such a rare specimen of | Count, while the poison-cup is in the hand of the} ~ a ee 2 for me 
almost incorruptible humanity, bespeaks for the | last, who, being stubborn in his purpose, is about to Lycevm.—This theatre continues its modest course rc % 
author an amiability of imagination, and, perhaps, | drink, when Madeline rushes towards and exchanges | of unpretending action. Both here and at the Adelphi to an 
disposition, for which he deserves credit. The virtuous | cups with him, determining to die in his stead. The | we meet with an attempt at dramatizing Mr. Dickens's ra “tou 
Gage, however, has a fuil in one Douglas Trafford | state of the case being thus revealed to the Count, | ‘Chimes.’ We, perhaps, give the preference to Mr. a ou! 
(Mr. Vandenhoff ), the cousin and favoured suitor of | he dashes the goblet from her hand, and calls the | Stirling’s version, as being closer to the original. Mr. th hy 
Julia (Miss Vandenhoff ), the daughter of Sir Philip | priest an assassin. Poor Ambroise makes an end of | Keeley’s Trotty Veck is a life-like portrait. A a . 
Lancaster (Mr, Archer.) Trafford has run through | the matter by killing himself; and then, being assured | new farce, entitled *A Model of a Wife, is well mee 
his fortune, and expects to repair it by his union with | of the Count’s conversion, and, indeed, induced to | adapted for showing Mr. Wigan's peculiar aptitude én ie 
the daughter of the wealthy knight ; but, her pride | believe that his motives had all along been insome sort | for the delineation of foreign manners. Here, undst oe van 
being offended by his brawling in her presence, is | honourable, dies,repenting his own errorand guilt,and the name of Pygmalion Bonne/vi, he amuses himselt a: 
ultimately rejected by the lady. In revenge, he | blessing their promised union. The character of the | by exciting the jealousy of an opposit neighbour, of Par 
murders her father, but so contrives to implicate her in | piece is well enough suggested by this outline. The | Mr. Stump, a drawing-master, with a pretty wife. eaten 
the act, that she is tried and condemned for it. Gage, | feelings are, in situations such as these, wrought | * Valentine and Orson’ is one of Mr. A. Smith’s best denedd 
who is her advocate, claims the wager of battle on | up to a pitch of horror, with the foregone pur-| burlesques. The two heroes are performed by the nel, ay 
her behalf, and meeting Treford in mortal combat, | pose of being melo-dramatically disappointed, Of | two Kecleys, the fin and extravagance being, o ? 
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hed to the utmost. Pieces like these are, 
—_ poral rather out of the pale of criticism ; 
pA of the present, however, demands that they 


should be recorded. 





— 


MISCELLANEA 
Paris Academy of Sciences.—Jan. 6.—Several 
nications were received of Teal or imaginary 
emule in railway travelling—In a former 
is we mentioned an apparatus, by a M. Chuart, 
Ys object of which is to indicate the danger from fire- 
damp, or the escapes ofgas. M. Chuart’s invention 
cats of a ball or globe, contained in a chemical 
sition highly sensible to any deterioration of the 
atmosphere, and acting upon a lever, which sets an 
index in motion, and thus shows the vitiated state 
of the atmosphere, whether in a mine, or elsewhere, 
long before the common air can be so saturated with 
, as to explode on the application of a light. M. 
Chuart has added to his invention an alarum bell, 
which is struck by the lever when the ball is 
thrown off its equilibrium by the vitiated state of 
the atmosphere. Since M. Chuart first exhibited 
his apparatus he has made a great improvement. 
His ball was originally of glass, which was not only 
too heavy, but also liable to breakage. He now 
makes it of copper, so very thin that its weight is 
almost nominal, and yet it is perfect in every part. 
We understand that he arrived at this perfection by 
means of the galvanic process, which gives a thinner 
substance than any mechanical means could effect 
consistently with the compactness that is required for 
the certain operation of the apparatus.—A paper was 
received from the Abbé Cochet, on the disappearance 
of the vine from Normandy.—M. Lewy made a com- 
munication, stating that he has analyzed several de- 
scriptions of wax obtained from different sources, and 
all of which, he says, have an affinity more or less to 


bees’-wax. He concludes that bees do not produce wax | 


from any natural process of their own, but merely col- 
lect it--A communication was received, announcing 
that the Abbé Baldacconi, conservator of the Museum 
of Natural History of Sienna, has discovered a means 
of petrifying animal substances, The process con- 
sists in the immersion of the substance to be hardened, 
for a long time, in a strongly-charged solution of 
twelve parts of bichloruret of mercury, and one or 
two parts of hydrochloruret of ammonia. By this 
process the natural colour of the object is preserved, 
which is not the case if the bichloruret of mercury be 
used alone. With the letter announcing this fact, was 
forwarded the liver of a dog preserved, retaining its 
natural form and colour.—Jan. 13.—A communica- 
tion was made of the discovery of a comet at Berlin on 
the 28th ult., by M. d’Arrest.—A letter was read from 
Mr. Maclean, of the Cape of Good Hope, announcing 
that he had seen there, in October last, the comet dis- 
covered by M. Mauvais, and which was no longer 
visible in our atmosphere.—A letter from M. Le 
Beuf informs the Academy that there is in Chili, the 
country of the Peruvian bark,aplant whichis esteemed 
its equal, but is very little known in Europe. It is 
the canchalagua.—The following curious letter was 
received from a wood-cutter, named Terebolf, of 
Brionne:—“ Since it appears to be the fashion to 
make the Academy acquainted with everything 
at all extraordinary that is witnessed for the first 
time, a poor wood-cutter may be permitted to com- 
munieate an observation, which has certainly been 
made also by several of my comrades, but which I 
have some reason to helieve will be entirely new for 
Messieurs les Académiciens. I have remarked that 
whenevera flock of sheep passed near the place where 


We were occupied in stripping the oaks of their bark | 


for tan, it was absolutely impossible for two or three 
hours, and by the means which we usually employ, 
to strip off the bark of a diameter of more than three 
or four centimetres. My comrades attribute this 


strange fact, which I remarked for the first time more | 


than five years ago, to the volatile sweating of the 


sheep, which has the property of coagulating instan- | 


taneously thesap near the bark, and to prevent its free 
Circulation fortwo orthree hours."—Jan. 20.—Several 
Papers on geology were read. The most interesting 


of 


marine layers were accidental, or the result of the 
deposits of Tiver water.—A paper, by M. Four- 
nel, an engineer of mines, giving an account of 


¥as—Remarks, by M. Eugene Robert, on the basin | 
Paris; tending to prove that what are called the | 


his travels in the Desert of Africa, was next read. 
Amongst other things, M. Fournel furnishes the 
heights above the level of the sea at sixty places. 
Constantina, he states, is 635 métres above the level 
of the sea; but the oasis of Biskara, which is only 
60 leagues from Constantina, is but 75 métres above 
that level. M. Fournel considers, that by sinking 
Artesian wells, it would be practicable to havea con- 
stant and abundant supply of water throughout the 
whole extent of the Desert. 


He informs us, that in the night of the 16th of 
March last, whilst bivouacking on the plateau of 
Batnah, the thermometer stood at 6° below zero, 
whereas during the day it had risen to 33°—A 
letter was received from Professor Schreetter, of 
Vienna, stating that chlorine, pyrophoric iron, and 
spongy platina brought to the low temperature of 
solidified carbonic acid, cease to be the same active 
tests as they are at the ordinary temperature. This 
is also the case with potassium plunged in liquid 
protoxyde of azote.—M. Bréguet laid before the 
Academy a description of an apparatus, invented by 
himself and M. Konstantinoff, for measuring the rate 
of speed of projectiles, and even ascertaining that of 
the electrical current. 


that the monument to the memory of the Prince of 
Canino, intrusted to the chisel of the sculptor 
Pampaloni, of Florence, is nearly finished. 
formed out of a block of white marble; comprises 
eight figures in alto relievo, grouped with great har- 
mony, and supporting an urn, in which the remains 
of the deceased are to be deposited. The following 
is a translation of the inscription :—‘ Here lies 
Lucien Bonaparte, son of Charles Bonaparte and 
Letitia Ramolini, born in Corsica, at Ajaccio, in the 
year 1775. Religious, learned, charitable. As a 
French citizen, his enlightened patriotism, political 
eloquence, legislative and diplomatic works, are 
already recorded in history. Struck with an un- 
| merited ostracism, Rome gave him an honourable 
| reception. He preferred the retirement of private 
| life, and the crown awarded to his merit by the 
opinion of the learned and the just, to the other 
ephemeral crowns which were offered to him. In 
the year 1814, the Sovereign Pontiff Pius VII, of 
glorious and holy memory, created him Prince of 
Canino, in token of the sentiments of esteem with 
which he honoured him. He lived 65 years. He 





the festival of St. Peter, under whose mantle he 
found an asylum and protection in his misfortunes, 
and the deliverance of whose church he has sung in 
a majestic epic poem. His sublime and Christian 
death was worthy of his life, as his life merited the 
grace of such a death. Alexandria de Beschamp, 
his widow, has raised this tomb for him and for her- 
self.” 

The Mosquito Coast.—The Commission sent out 
by the Colonization Society formed at Berlin, to the 
Mosquito Coast, for the purpose of selecting a suit- 
able spot for the foundation of a German colony, has 
returned home; and its President, Baron de Felle- 
chen, has made a detailed report to the Society, 
which includes the following facts: ~The Commission 
was favourably received by the Queen, a fine tall 
woman about forty, who came on board their vessel 
in a canoe, forty-eight feet in length by six wide, and 
formed out of a single trunk of mahogany. She 
cagerly hailed the establishment of a colony in her 
dominions,—assuring the Germans that her husband, 
on his death-bed, had recommended her to encourage, 
by all means which might present themselves, the 








tion; and offered them gratuitously an immense tract 


of land, forming a triangle, with its base resting on | 


the sea, and the point piercing far into the interior. 
This land, says the Commission, is of excellent 
quality, able to produce abundantly all the fruitsand 
trees of the tropics. One of the Queen’s three sons, 
a boy of fourteen, was in an English establishment 
on the right bank of the Blewfield (?) river, for his 
education. The Commission brings home some par- 
ticulars of the climate and zoography of the country, 
contradicting the popular and long-received idea of 
Mosquito-land. The climate, says the Baron, is 
mild,—its most intense heats so tempered by the 
proximity of the sea as scarcely to exceed those of 


died at Viterbo, on the 29th June, 1840, the day of. 


Some of the variations | 
of temperature recorded by M. Fournel are curious. | 


| 
| 


Luc'en Bonaparte.—The foreign journals mention | 


It is | 
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introduction into the country of European civiliza- | 


Southern Germany. The members assert, that they 
experienced none of the annoyances described b 
other travellers: of the venomous insects by which 
the country has been said to be infested they saw 
nothing,—and brought back their veils uninjured, 
never having had occasion to use them. So with the 
other venomous tribes; their races are nearly extinct, 
and they had much difficulty in procuring three 
rattlesnakes for the Berlin Museum. They saw but 
one Cayman—and that one only three feet long. 

An Elevated Sea-Beach.—The operations of open- 
ing the ground for the Granton Railway has ex 
an interesting section of alluvial soil at Wardie. After 
a surface of sandy loam, mixed with some peaty sub- 
stances, from the decay of vegetable remains, there 
is exposed, at the depth of two or three feet, a bed of 
sea sand, on the surface of which lie pebbles and sea 
shells, indicating in the most distinct manner the re- 
mains of a sea-beach. The shells are smooth and 
water-worn, and are principally specimens of the uni- 
valves, which exist at present on the neighbouring 
shores. This deposit is elevated about ten or twelve 
feet, as far as may be hurriedly guessed, above the 
level of high water tides—no great elevation when 
considered geologically, but still not the less interest- 
ing.—Caledonian Mercury. 





To ConreEsrosDENTs.—H. W. R.—S. S.S.—received. E.R, 
with thanks, but the subject, though of private and per- 
sonal, is not of public interest. 
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springfield itelligence, Antiquarian Researches, Historical Chron- 
says obituary, with Memoirs of Sir Gore Ousele 
idle, 4 
ic W. A 
aw La 





ore 


Sir William 
‘allcott, George Woodiall, Esq. &c. &c. Price 2s. te. 
“Nichols & Son, 25, Parliament-street. pps 
——.kR'S AY . > “we rs - 
FRASER’S MAGAZI NE for Fesruary, 
rice = — 3 
ishops, the Clergy, and the -euple. 
- The Bis Chess with Napoleon. 
3 British Sculpture. : : 
a : s Volume of Poems. Chap. IT. | 
; The Curate ‘ondon to Fulham. Adorned with Cuts. Part IL. 
™ A rom the Bell and Horns, Brompton, to Little Chelsea. 
@ Anecdotes of the late King of Sweden. f 
+ The Dying Parent. Lines by Annie Maginn. 
i anti-Coningsby ; or, the New Generation grown Old. 
* classics of the Table, Modern Wines of France, 
10, The Widow. _ 
l Coming 8 
ul. The mine 






d a 215, Regent-street, London, 
ooo 5 7 . 
LACK WOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
Vo, CC ., for FEBRUARY. Price 2s, 6¢. 
No, CCCLIL., for Contents : Pe a - 
sorth’s Specimens of the British Critics: Dryden—II. The 
weet Lenton. By thomas Roscoe—IL1. Poems and Ballads 
{Goethe No. 3—IV. Spain as it Is—V. The Superfluities of Life 
7 VL The Overland Passage—VII. Mesmerism—VILI. Esthetics 
af ress. About a Bonnet—IX. German-American Romances. 
: William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


YEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S 'TABLE-BUUK, 
Edited by GILBERT A. ABECKET. Price 1s, 
Contents of No, 11. gover dad 
ctical Mesmerism, with four Woodcuts. 
bag os of Ice brought from America without Melting, 
The Doomed One, a Tale of the Nineteenth Century. 
Leaves from a New Edition of Lempriere, with a W vodcut. 
Guy Greenhorn’s Wanderings, with a Woodcut. 
The Stage Seaman, with two Woodcuts. 
letters from a Freshman at Cambridge, with a Woodcut. 
Measure for Measure. ; 
Alice Brompton ; or, the Lily of Park Lane, with a Woodcut. 


Ladies’ Logic. ‘ : 
A Frightful Narratjve, with three Woodcuts, 
lilustrated with a Splendid Etching on Steel—CLatmvoyvance— 
By Grorce CRUIKSHANK. 
London: published at the Office of the Table- Book, 92. Fleet-street. 


OUGLAS JERROLD’S SUILLING 
MAGAZINE. 

Contents of No. II, (February) :— 

The History of St. Giles and St. James, By the Editor. 

Slavery. The only Remedy for the Miseries of the Enwlish Poor. 

Paul Bell in Account with William Wordsworth, Esy. Laureate. 

Hints on Marriage. 

Peasauts and Pheasants. 


























The Drum. 

Personal Recollections of the late William Hazlitt. 

Music for the Million. 

The Novelist and the Milliner. 

The Hedgehog Letters. 

Reviews of New Books. 

Iilustrated by an Etching on Steel by Leeci. 

London: published for the Proprietors of PuNcu, at the Punch 

(fice, 92, Fleet-street. 





This day is putlisin 


HE PROSPECTIVE REVIEW, No. I. | 


(Christian Teacher, No. 27.) 
Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
Arr. I, Historical Christianity. 
Il. An Inquiry concerning the Origin of Christianity. 
ML. Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation. 
Iv. The Evidences of the Genuine of the Gospels. 
V. Religion in the Age of Great Cities. 
VL The Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold, D.D. 
VIL. Notices of New Publications :— 
Notes and Comments on Passages of Scripture. 
Anastasius, or the Doctrine of the Resurrection of the 
Body, rationally and scripturally considered. 
The Catholic Series, 
ive Lectures embracing the Fundamental Points of 
Unitarian Christianity. 
A Commentary on the Seventh Chapter of Daniel. 

_, A Commentary on the Four Gos 
it. Sharpe on some Passages of his 
testament. 

London : John Chapman, 121, Newgate-strect. 
This day, price 1s,, No. IL. of a New Series of 
HE CHRISTIAN REFORMER; or, 
UNITARIAN MAGAZINE and REVIEW, containing— 
ecreation for the Operative Classes. 
Anticipation of Public Baths in England. 
Dr. Arnold, 
Robinsoniana. 
pasims of Labour—Employer and Employed. 
yiuliamentary Debates on Dissenters’ Chapels Bill. 
pesmerism—Animal Magnetisin. 
merson’s Essays, 
7™ Chimes. By Charles Dickens. 
(cnodicals and Religious News; 
Bakes Adolphus nstitution, Germany. 
ishop of Exeter and Archbishop of Canterbury, &c. &. 
T 


London : Sherwood & Co. ; and J. Chapman. 
for Fesrvany, price 2s, 6d, contains—Chapters of “«<— 
Roman re e 








pis, 
Franslation of the New 

























HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
mance by Tilbury Tramp, Queen’s M 
~, z v ° X ger; No. IL 

= — North Midland—Mares’ Nests—Miss Barrett's Poems 
mets mas Carol for those at Home, by Mrs. J. Gray—Maho- 
flan ane from Goethe, by Dr. Anster~Stanzas, by Robert Gil- 
Port Phillie wy 224 Pole’s Valentines—Griffith’s Present State of 
from Gauup—Stray Leaflets from the German Oak—Lyric Poem, 








la Vega, by Edward Kenealy — Nevilles of 
5 Chap. XXIV. i 














A Visit to the Rosi- 
a 











race 
Third—The Defenders. 
. 8. Orr & Co, London ; 
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PRINTED FOR 
TAYLOR axon WALTON, 


Booksellers and Publishers to University College, 
UPPER GOWER-STREET. 





DARLEY’S 


SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 


FOR THE USE OF 
SCIIOOLS, PRIVATE STUDENTS, ARTISTS, 
AND MECIIANICS. 


ment 
wants of the public at large. 
public and private schools ; 
been neglected, or w! 
in early life to such 
these little works will be part 
ciples of the various Sciences 
brought as near to our cor 
demonstrations of pre 


to persons whose education ha 






o] 


3; ana 








to Artists and Mechanic 
' 


y suited. 











} are) 
and brief forthe memory ; and the I 


) The prin 
rendered as familiar and 


It is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Fle 
y Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the 


To youth of either sex at 


ye attention has not been directed 


rest ideas as possible; the 
utde plain for the mind 
lements of each Science 


are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest 


form. 
I. 
Firtu Epitiox, 


A SYSTEM 


POPULAR GEOMETRY ; 


Containing in a few Lessons so much of the Elements o 
Euclid as is necessary and sufficient for a right understand 








ing of every Art and Science in its leading truths and great 


principles. 
By Grorcr Darcey, A.B, 
Price 4s. Gd. cloth. 
Il. 
New Epitiox, 


COMPANION 


POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


In which the Elements of Abstract Science are fami- | 


f 


liarized, illustrated, and rendered practically useful to the 


Various purposes Of life, with numerous Cuts. 
By Grorcr Dantiey, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


Ill. 
Terry Epitiox, 


A SYSTEM 


OF 


POPULAR ALGEBRA; 


WITII 
A Section on PROPORTIONS and 
PROGRESSIONS. 
By Georce Dantey, A.B, 
Price 4s. Gd. 
IV. 
Seconp Epitiox, 


A SYSTEM 


POPULAR TRIGONOMETRY, 


Both Plane and Spherical; 


| 


With POPULAR TREATISES on LOGARITHMS, and the 


Application of Algebra to Geometry. 
By Grorce Dantey, A.B, 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


**For students who only seek this limited knowledge of 


these sciences, there : 
read with more advantage than Darley’s Popular Geometry 





» perhaps uo treatises which can be 


and Algebra."—Library of Usvful Kuouwledye, article * Me- 


chanics.’ 


FAMILIAR ASTRONOMY. 


By GeorcE Dartey, A.B. 
In 12mo. with Engravings, 5s. cloth lettered. 
‘There is a vast deal of astronomical information con- 


veyed in a most winning and unassuming manner in this 
delightful little volume, which, not less for the novelty of 
its plan, than the extent of its intelligence, reflects infinite 
credit on the taste and talents of its projector and editor, 


Mr. Darley."—Sun, April 5, 1830, 


0 O D’S 
for FEBRUARY 
" Ong, Fon, By the E 


MAGA ZIN§E 
price 2s, 6d., contains ;— 
1 itor. Chap. XXII. An Invalid. 
ap. XXIII. Our Vaccination. 
2. Recollections of Gideon Shaddoe, Esq. 
3. Mateo,the Hunchback ; an Incident in Guipuzcoa, 
4. The Christmas Log. By Luum Cuique, Esq. 
5. The Pastor and his Son; a Tale of the Thirty Years’ War. 
the Mountaineer. Part I. 
John Strong’s Box. 
- Results of German Study—the Two Miners. 
The rues Question. By a Benedict. 
n Waters’ Story; a Tale of the Rising in the West. 
g ow Keproved ; a Sonnet. 
|. The Changed One; a Fragment. ‘ 
12. The Pearl of Israel. 
5. Stanzas by H,. Epigram, &e. &e. 
London: Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand. 


This day, 
JOLYTECHNIC REVIEW, and MAGAZINE 
of SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and the FINE ARTS. 
Contents.—1, On the Protection of Dresses and other Materials 
against Fire.—I1, Explosion of the Haswell Collieries. Repert by 
Mes 


By 




















Lyell and Faraday.—II1, On the Nature of Pyrogen. By 

} John Joseph Lake.—IV. History of Weaving. —V. Projectile 

Weapons of War and Explosive Compounds. By ‘coffern, M.D. 
I 


J. Beco! . 
—VI. Painting and Design. By B. R. Haydon.— VIL Animal 
Macnetism. By the Author of ‘ Geraldine of Desmond.’—VIII. Re- 
marks upen the Mariner's Compass. By Mrs. Borron.—IX. The 
Frescoes for the New Houses of Parliament.—X. Royal Geogra- 
Peal Society.—X1. The Drama.—X1t1. Notes on New Books.— 
XIIL. Miscellanea : Effects of Earthquakes on Clocks in Granada. 
Auastatic Printing. ee Illumination of London by Gas. The 
Salvage Company. Tunnel under London, &e. 
London: John Mortimer, Publisher, Adelaide-street. 


This day, 
ARKER’S LONDON MAGAZINE for 
Feprvary, price Is, containing—Agriculture and Manufac- 
tures—Young England, a Ballad—The Natural History of Creation 
—Occasional Reflections (after the manner of Boyle), by a Clergy- 
man—The Cathedral of Malaga. From the Note-Book of a Naval 
Officer—Historical Ballads, by Lord John Manners, M.P. No, II. 
—Merry London in the Olden Time. II. — Boz versus Dickens— 
Representation of the * Antigone’ of Sophocles on the London Stage 
—Present Trial and Future Prospects of the Church of England— 
The Archbishop of Canterbury and the Ritual Conformity—Chureh 
Restoration and Church Ornament — Reviews — Notes on the 
onuth, 





Part IT. (to be continued Monthly, 8vo. price 1s. of 
Pp RACTICAL SERMONS, adapted to the 
C f Christian Year in the Book of Common 
itaining Sermons by— 
; aa pen, Se LUKD BISHOP of DOWN and CONNOR, 
and DROMORF, 
The Very Keverend the DEAN of EXETER. 
The Rev. W. GRESLEY, M.A, Prebendary of Lichfield, 
The Rev, Sir G. PREVOST, Bart. M.A. Perpetual Curate of 
Stincheombe. 
The Rev. JOILN JEBB, M.A, Rector of Peterstow. 
The Rey. J. HILDYARKD, M.A. one of Her Majesty's Preachers at 
the Chapel Keyal, Whitehall, 
___ london: John W. Parker, West Strand. 
A NASTATIC PRINTING.—'THE ART- 
UNION, Part 77, published this day, contains Specimens of 
setterpress, Weeodeuts, and Drawings printed by this process—a 
process whicl+ threatens to completely revolutionize Literature and 
Art. The letterpress consists of a minute description of the manner 
in which the process is effected ; the woodeuts are of various dates ; 
and the drawings have been executed on purpose for publication in 
these paces, The examples supply indubitable evidence that a new 
power has been obtained which must inevitably lead to wonderful 
results. 











oy 
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Published hy Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand, 


HE ART-UNION, MONTHLY JOURNAL 
° Re FINE ARTS, and the Arts Decorative and 
rname be 





| Price One Shilling. 
With several Engravings on W ood and Steel. 
-art 77—February—contains :— 
1. Anastatic Printing, with Examples. 
2. Living Artists of Europe—Delarsche, with Portrait and 
Lngravings from his Paintings. 
3 The } ado Art-Union Prize Annual, with an Engraving on 
stec 


te 








Lhuprovements in Manufactured Articles, with engraved 
By Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 


Sibson, and Bartholomew. 
chool of Design. 
9. The Nomenclature of Pictorial Art. 
10 1), 12, 13. Correspondence—Centinental Art—Art in the Pre- 
vinces— Reviews, &e. 
14. Varieties—The Council of the School of Design ; Thomas U wins, 
,R.A.; The Bermondsey Altarpiece ; The British Insti- 
| tution; Institute of the Fine Arts; The Art-Union Bronze, 
Anatomical Lectures; Covent-garden Theatre; Miss Jan@ 
Porter and the Literati of New York; Hampstead-heath to 
Artists. &e, t 
London: Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 
| Oy rey GAZETTE for Fresruary 1, 
price 6¢., or stamped 7d., contains—Faraday’s Researches 
| on the Liquefaction of Gases; Account of the New Metal Ruthe- 
| nium: New Method for the Quantitative Separation of Antimony 
fron Tin; Silvering Tin by Galvanic Action, &c. &e. 

Vol. LI. for 18H, just published, price 12s. Each volume con- 
stitutes a full report of the progress of Chemical Science in its 
| yarious branches during the vear. 

R. & J. E. Taylor, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 
HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL for 
Fenrcary). Edited by JACOB BELL, 

Contents :—Testimonial to the late Mr. Charles James Payne— 
The Sale of Poisons — Toxicology — Electro-Metallurgy — Electro- 
Plating and Gilding—Linimentum Aruginis — Twenty-one Re- 
cipes for Currie Powder — Veterinary Medicines: Alteratives, 
Authelmintics— Magnetic Oxide of lron—Tartaric Acid—Poison- 
ing by Tartaric Acid — Antidote for Prussic Acid — Disease in 
Wheat — Mercurial Ointinent — Silvering of Glass — Guano — The 
Ventilation of Mines, &c. &c. Price 1s, z 

Published by John Churchill, Princes-street, Leicester-square ;. 
Maclachlan & Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Fannin & Co, Dublin. 


8vo. 10s, 6d. 

ODERATION of the CHURCH of 
ENGLAND. By T. PULLER, D.D. New edition by the 
Rev. R. Eden, late Fellow of C, C. College, Oxford. “The author 
demonstrates the moderation of the Church of Engaed in respect 
to her rule of faith, the power of the church, the administration of 
public laws, aud her moderation towards all that differ from her. 
The contents of this truly valuable work will show that nothing 

essential is omitted.”—Church end State Gazette. 
Pigott, 39, Kennington-gate; Hamilton, Petemnestererw ; Parker 






















Uxford; Deightons, Cambridge. 
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DISCOVERY OF THE MODE OF peanerins BALLOONS. 
Just published, price 2s, i) 

N ESSAY ON AERIAL ‘NAV IGATION. 
By J. M‘SWEENY, M.D. Author of the Prize Essay on the 
Climate of Ireland, in the 17th volume of the Transactions of the 


Royal Irish Academ 
id Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’-hall-court. 





The following Fertediont Works, for ‘Arp gry& 2845, are published 
RLES KNIGHT & C 
HE PIC TORIAL GALLERY OF ARTS. 
Part I. Price ls, 

OLD ENGLAND. Part XIV. with a Coloured Engraving 
of Queen Elizabeth's Tomb, price 1s. 6¢, Published also in Weekly 
Numbers, at 3¢. The Coloured Engraving, as a SurrLeMeENTARY 
Numper, price 6¢. 

THE PICTORIAL SUNDAY BOOK, Part XIV., with a 


Just published, in post 8vo. price 10s, 6d, cloth, with 9 new i 


original Portrait of the Author by v ae Esq. A 
HRISTMAS FEST TIES: TALES, 
and CH thee: ACTRRS, with Beauties of the 


our 8 


SKETCHES, 
Modern Drama, in 
By Jt OHN POOLE, Ean. "auther of ‘ Paul Pry.’ &e. 

“ Of all the writers of the day, Mr. Poole is perhape best ‘entitled 
to the appellation of the humourist. There is not a broad grin, 
but a fat chuckle, in ev cry page. The admirers of genuine humour 
will hail oan Poole’s * Christmas Festivities.’ "—Britannia, 

London : : Smith, Elder & Co. Cornhill. 


~~ NAVIGATION ‘AND NAUTICAL AST RONOMY. _ 
The Fourth Edition, poeraceed, in a large Vol. 8vo. price 10s, 6d, 
oards, or 12s. bound. 
TRE ATISE on NAVIGATION and 
NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY, adapted to the Purposes of 
Ele nemeary Instruction; withan FE xtensive Series of Examples for 
rise, and all the Tables requisite for Nautical Computations ; 





Coloured Frontispiece, price 6¢., completing the Work. Pub lished 
also in Weekly Numbers, at 3¢. 

THE PENNY MAGAZINE, Part XLIX. of the New | 
Series, price 6. 

THE PICTORIAL MUSEUM of ANIMATED NATURE, 
Part XXVIT. price 1s., completing the Work. 

THE LIBRARY for the TIMES. THE FRE NC ~ 
REVOLUTION. By C. Macrartane, Part TV. price 2s. ti. 
be completed in Eight Parts, forming Four Volumes, with ian 
traits on Steel,and Engravings on W | 


THE POLITICAL DICTIONARY, Part IIL, price 2s. To 
be completed in about Twelve Parts. 

THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE PENNY CYCLOP-EDIA, 
Part I. price 1s. 6d, 

MAPS OF TITE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. Part V. Containing Corsica and 
Copeins ia, 1—Spain and Portugal, Ancient, 1. General— 

—Spain, 3—Portugal, 1. Price 3s. 6¢. plain, and ¢s, coloure , 
of t “ ‘Bociety's Maps may still be had separately, price 6d. plain, 
and 9d. coloured. 

Moytacy Sv “fe ae so ee Weesry Voice. 
| penne of Exc. , 1s. sewed, and 1s, 6d. in cloth. 

be completed in ‘Twenty Monthy Volumes, 


Also, ‘on published, 

OLD ENGLAND. Vol. Illustrated with Twelve Co- 
floured Engravings and ed Sih Hundred Woodcuts, elegantly 
bound in cloth, price 1/. 2s, tid, 

THE PICTORIAL MUSEUM OF ANIMATED NATURE. 
Vol. II. completing the Work. Elegantly bound in cloth, price 1*s, 
The First Volume, price 16s, 6d. 

THE PICTORIAL SUNDAY BOOK. With Thirteen 
Coloured Maps, a Coloured Frontispiece, and nearly Fifteen Hun- 
dred W eae yr Complete in one yolume, and elegantly bound in 
cloth, price 1 

THE PERN MAGAZINE. 
cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


The Caninet 
To 


New Series. Vol. IV. in 


Exe 
with ‘Rules and ay adapted to the * Nautical Almanac’ in 
its New and Improved Form. 
By EDWARD RIDDLBE, F.R.A 
Master of the Nautical School, Greenwich * fospital 
London: Robert Baldwin, 47, Paternoster-row. 

Also, extracted from the above work, price only 2s. 6d. 

Tables of the Logarithms of Numbers, and of 


Sines, Tangents, and Secants, to Six P laces of | Decimals. 


FRENCH GRAMMAR FOR PRIVATE TUITION. 
In &8yo. price 12s, in cloth, the Ninth Edition, of 


GUIDE to the FRENCH LANGUAGE, 


especially devised for Persons who wish to Study the 
Eiemente of that Language without the Assistance of a Teacher. 
By J.J. P. LE BRETHON, 
London: Robert Baldwin, 47, Paternoster-row. 

A KEY to the EXERCISES in the above Work, by means of 
which any person of a matu derstanding may acquire the 
elements of the French lang y as if a pro- 

eacher were sitting by his side ; and, with a very superficial 

y tea %. Directions are given inthe 

us ach languages, who Wish to in- 

seek their children, with the assistance of this book, how they 
must proceed. Price 8s, clot! 





The Fifth Edition, in 12mo. price 5s. bound, 
PRACTICAL SYSTEM of ALGEBRA, 
designed | 3g 4) Use of Schools and Private Tuition. 

By PETER NICHOLSON, and J. ROWBOTHAM. 

3 In this edition the authors have not only introduced some 
important original matter, particularly on proportion, imaginary 
rg intities, binomial theorem, series, &c., but have also endeavoured 
to illustrate many parts of the work by such alterations as will 
make it still more acceptable to the public. 

London: printed for Robert Baldwin, 47, Paternoster-row. 

A KEY to the above work, containing the Solutions of more than 
900 Problems, by use of which, and the Algebra, a person may acquire 
a knowledge of this valuable Science without the assistance of a 





22, Ludgate-street, January 28, 1845, 


Master. Price 8s, bound. 





NEWSPAPER FOR THE FARMING INTEREST. 


TO ALL WHO HAVE 


January 4, was published, price Sixpence, 


GARDENS OR FARMS. 


free by Post, each Volume complete in itself, 


Enlarged to Twenty-four Folio Pages, 
THE FIRST NUMBER FOR 1845, OF 


THE 


GARDENERS’ 


CHRONICLE 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL 


GAZETTE; 


A Weekly Record of Rural Economy and General News. 
THE HORTICULTURAL PART EDITED BY PROFESSOR LINDLEY. 
The Farming Part (under the Editorship of a practical Farmer) treats of— 


The Practice of Agriculture 
Agricultural Science | 
Animal and Vegetable Physiology 
Improvements in Implements,described 

by woodcuts whenever requisite 
Better Modes of Husbandry 


tal Farming 


Stock 
Drainage 
Irrigation 


| Results of well-conducted Experimen- 


| Growth and Rotation of Crops 


Foresting 

Road-making 

Farm-Buildings 

Labourers 

Agricultural Publications 
&e. &e. 


In short, whatever affects the beneficial employment of capital in land. 


Reports are regularly given of the English, Scotch, and Iris 


h Agricultural Societies and Farmers’ Clubs—London Market 


Prices of Corn, Hay, Cattle, Seeds, Hops, Potatoes, Wool, &c., and the Weekly Averages. 


As Regards the Gardening Part (under the Editorship of Dr. Lindley), the principle is to make it a weekly 
record of everything that bears upon Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, or Garden Botany, and such Natural His- 


tory as has a relation in Gardening, with Notices and Criticisms of all Works on all such subjects. 


part are 
WEEKLY CALENDARS OF 
Given in detail, and adapted to the objects of persons in e 


Connected with this 


GARDENING OPERATIONS, 
very station of life; so that the Cottager, with a few rods of 


ground before his door, the Amateur who has only a Greenhouse, and the Manager of extensive Gardens, are alike in- 


formed of the routine of Operations which the varying seasons render necessary. 


cultural Exhibitions and Proceedings—Notices of Novelties 
vance the Profession, benefit the condition of the workman, 
given whenever the matter treated of requires that mode of 


It moreover contains Reports of Horti- 

and Improvements—in fact, everything that can tend to ad- 
or conduce to the pleasure of his employer; Woodcuts are 
illustration. 


Replies to Questions connected with the object of the Paper are also furnished weekly. 
Lastly, that description of Domestic and Political News is introduced which is usually found in a Weekly 


Newspaper. 


It is unnecessary to dwell on this head further than to say, that the Proprietors do not range themselves 
y ) T 


under the banners of any party; their earnest endeavours are to make Tuk GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL 


Gazette a full and comprehensive Record of Facts only—a N 
form his own opinions: 
nished, in addition ‘to the peculiar features of 


their object being the elucidation of the laws of Nature, not of Man. 


ewspaper in the true sense of the word—leaving the reader to 
The Reader is thus fur- 
the Journal, with such information concerning the events 


of the day, as supersedes the necessity of his providing himself with any other Weekly Paper. 


A PROSPECTUS, 


WITH LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS, 


May be had on application, or by letter, at the Office, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 
Orders received by = Newsvenders. Parties intending to Commence with The New 





had bett 


give their Orders at once. 





LARGE MAP OF THE PROPOSED RAILW 
This day —- ential, wrens 6s. in cot, ond ina poly 
office order for 7s, 
MITH'S’ MAP. “OF THE RAILWAys 
of ENGLAND, and Part of SCOTLAND; describj 
Pristing Lines, those’ in jresress, wi with upwards of Two Humes 
‘uject ulnes, 
po aps thy smaller edition, free of post, on receipt of jj 
Smith & Son, 172, Strand ; and all Booksellers, 


Ina we URTON'S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY, 
na very large vo i consisting of nearly suo 
r 12s, bound in cloth, wy PAS, Brien enly 
HE ANATOMY OF MEL ANCHOLY, 
WHAT IT IS; with all the Kinds, Causes, Symptome 
Procnostics, and several Cures of it. three Partitio " 
their several Sections, Members, and Sub-Sections, Dhilsopht = 
medically, historically opened and cut up. B Demoe: RITES J 
With a Satirical Preface conducing to the following Discou exon 
New Edition, corrected and enriched by Translations : 4 
wyeeens Hoesen Extracts, by Democritus Min of ‘the 
zondon rinted for Thomas Tegg, 73, Chea 
all other Booksellers. ens 73, Cheapside, and — 








In the press, royal 18mo, with Ilustrated Cover, price is, 
By CHRISTOPHER VON Scumm, 


Canon of Augsburg. Translated from the Ge 
The other volumes to follow in succession. ae 
and honoured 


4k». 


“The good old canon has long been a familiar 
friend at every fireside in Catholic Germany, France, Swi , 
and Italy.. . There is no one who may not read his‘ Tales’ With 
pleasure ; they resemble Miss Edgeworth’s admirable juvenile 
tales in this respect, that while they are not bn for the 
tenderest and most infantile capacity, the most lea: may pit 
scorn to draw wisdom from their perusal.”—Dublin Dun 

* That poetical charm which characterizes er Writings of Hein. 
arch Smidt and Christoph. von Schmid.......Certainly w € must 
allow the German authors and artists to bear away the mlm inal] 
dealings with fairy-land. No such books as these coul have 
produced in England, or indeed in any other country but Ger 
many.”—Athenenm., 


Dublin: James Duffy, 25, Anglesea-street, 


HE CHURCH AND THE PEOPLE 


No. I. The Widow of Mitton: a Character for 
the Times. 
“ Judiciously reasoned, and the argument pleasantly y-——7 
At 





In a few days, by the same Author, 

No. II. Henry Homeward: a Type of a Ney 
School of Teachers for the * ea Dedicated (by permission) ty 
Witiiam Worpsworrtn, 

* Old Christianity is the ar new system which we require! 
rospeet 





Price 6d. free by post. 
TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
T HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE 


The HORTICULTURAL PART Edited by Prof. LINDLEY) 
Of Saturday, January 25, contains Articles on 


Allotment system Manures, farm-yard, to 
Allotment system at Farnham, | Markethi ricult 
. Mainwaring Mead, recipe for making 
Bs ring mia speciosa (with En-| elons, culture of 
gravng) Middlesex, Geo. agriculture ¢, 
Bast, to ender waterproof y Mr. Trimmer 
Bees, age of the queen | wit dew in Wheat 
Bees, to keep Tomtits from Moss, to kill 
Bees, profits of Mouse-trap (with Engraving) 
Bees, Neighbour’ 4 pox-hivefor | Natural p maneay at Animals, by 
Birds, small, to T.R. 
Calendar of Operations for Ne plus “Meuris “Pear (with Er 
Hothouse and Conservatory, graving 
Flower Garden and Shrub- Nitrate of soda 
beries, Pineries and Vineries,’ No Pasture System, by Mr. 
Fruit and Kitchen Gardens Mechi 
Calendar, remarks on Osiers, to plant 
Creation, Vestiges of Orchidaceous house, to heat,(wit 
Crops, green, remarks on Engraving) 
Cuphea strigulosa Orchidaceous house, plants for 
De_ Candulle’s "Prodromus no- | Plants on a wall, to protect 
ticed Plants, new mode of protecting, 
Dibbling seed . Mr. Billington, Elmhaa 


Farmers, hint to Garden 
Farm-yard manure, to preserve ' Plants, effects produced on t 
Flax seed as food light’ through | coloured in 
Food, Gorse as Pimelea spectabilis 
Food, Salsafy as Potato, culture of 
Forest trees, to prune | tion be. leaves, by kx 
F AMES, id, management of | ewell 
plants in 
Galvanic Protectors 
Gorse as foor 
Grapes, shanking of, by Mr. 
Bowers, Busbridge 
2nd, coal-ashes for 
ees to break up 
Gua 


n pply 
oe uD “4 ‘a Agricultural So- 


Society 





Pro 
Mark ham, 
Pruning, judicious, — 8 
Rabbits. 
trees, by the Messrs. ‘ils, 


to keep 


Sturmer 
manent to flower in pots 
Renanthera coccinea, on cultitt 
tion of, by Mr. Falconer,Chisz 
| Sands, blowing 
| Sea, on incloeures from, by ¥. 
B. Wingate, Esq. Hareby 
Seed, to dibble 
Shed-feeding 
Steam-engines 
Trees, a ae the age of (wit 


lety 

Kener, dark 
Hope Nursery noticed 
Horticultural Society 
Imagination 
Johnson’s Gardeners’ Almanack ing) 
Jones on the Natural History of Trees, ‘fo keep rabbits from eating 

Anima Tulips disease in, by Dr. Home, 
Laurel vy. Rs abbits Hull 
Linnean Society Turnip, manures for 
Linseed Crusher, Bond's Turnips, weight 0 
Manures, artificial Wheat, mildew in 
Manures, liquid 
Mauure, nitrate of soda as 

The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricul 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-gania 
Mark-lane, and Smithfield prices, with returns from the Pam 
Hop, Hay, and Seed Markets, and a complete Newspaper, wit 
condensed account of ali the transactions of the week. 

ORDER of any Newsvender._OPPICE for Advert 
ments, 5, ha sh Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 

“ar mg, with List of Contributors, sent free, by Pi 
to all who fernioh eir address to the Office. od 


REEMASONS’ and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 11, Waterloo-place, Pall 


i Business transacted in all the branches, and for oli die objects 
ance wiments, and Annuities, and to 
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JSH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSUR- 


Serre METY, Incorporated by Royal Charter. Esta- 
1331. Head O lice, 26, = ae" s-square, Edinburgh; 
ice, 61 A. Moorgate-s a0 . 
— Hie Teach d Qucensberr. 
and Queensberry. 
His Grace the Duke TAS on y 
ight Hon rd Gray. 
wee, Ae “prow, aa. of Rankeilour. 
T CHRISTIE, Manager. 
doa Mutual ‘Assurance Soc iety is, that 
divisible ey the policy holders every 
of the eminent success which has 


David M 


The leading p' 

famed i.” In illustration 

a 

Et the pg wo the rate of 2 p per cent. per annum on the 
to ted onU 

te y for.l, 000. effected on the Ist of 

ill. if it Leone aclaim during the goreene year, 

.; or, if effected on or before the Ist March, 

“and so on as regards other policies. ‘Ihe Accu- 

~ Fund "exceeds 260,000/., and the annual revenue is above 

_ whole being in a course of steady and increasing 


ro s effected before the Ist March participate in a full 
orgate-street. WILLIAM COOK, Agent for London. 
aS ASSURANCE SOCI ETY. 


NDON. 
Se 
Charles Pole, Esq. Chairman. 
Ww 4 Burnie, Esq. ig Geum, 
i . Es 
fae Roulton, EF ke lix Ladbroke, Esq. 





verie Francis Shaw Letevre, Esq. 
F Plesdell, boo * | Charles L. nee ag Esq. 
Henry Littledzle, Esq. 
George Warde Norman, Esq. 
Brice Pearse, Esq 
Charles Itichard ‘Bote, Esq. 


Chester, eee 
pine Jockerell, - oo | 
Drummond, Es 
trarles Bell Yord. Ea. 
William Franks, om 


William = ~~ : 
a. sq. M.P. 
ti ‘Thornton, Esq. 


}. Hami — 
an, e 

ei . Geo saviek Teeewten, ‘Esq. 
psepd Hoare ESS HENRY LIDDERDALE. tera 

fhe nanan beg to inform the Public that the Holders of 
Policies effected with this Society are entitled to participate in 
the proa’s according to the C ‘onditions contained in their Pamph- 
let of Rates,which may be obtained at the Offic e. oe 
street, London, or of any of the Agents of the Socie 

The Premiums required by this Office on ‘tone’ Lives are 
lower than those of most of the Old Established Offices. 

A Bonus was declared in January last, to the Policy Holders 
entitled to participate in the Profits at Midsummer, 3. 
the Additions aol mi nde to the Policies were on an ererog 
diferent Ages One ‘ per Annum on the Sum insured, from the 
Period when the ‘Polie 7 "Holders became entiiled to participate 
in the Profits of th Society. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
Established by Act of Varliament in 1834 
Division of Profits among the Assure d. 
Honorary Presidents. 
arl Somers 

ae ocd Viscount Falkland 
Lord Elphinstone 
Lord Lelhaven and Stcenton. 


bid ire 
of Court: 
Earl Leven and "Me lville 
Far of Norbury 
of Stair 
Directors—Jas. Stuart, Esq. Chairman. 
Hananel De Castro, Esq. Deputy Chairman, 
Samvel Anderson, Esq. Charles Gra 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. |F. Charles ¥ 
Edw. Boyd, Esq. Resident Wiliam Rail to 
£. Lennox Boyd, Esq. Assist. Hohn Ritchie, ah 
Resident iF. I. Thomson, sq. 
Charles Downes, Esq. 
Surgeon—F. Hale Thomson, Esq. 48, Berners-street. 
This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security in a large paid-up Capital, and in the 
great peceees which has attended it since its comme neement in 
lau, ITS ANNUAL INCOME BEING UPWARDS OF 72,007. 
In 184), ‘the Company. declared an addition, to the Share- 
holders of one-half of their Stock, and also added a bonus of 
al, per cent. per annum on the Sum insured to all renee of the 
Participating Class from the time they were effect 
The bonus added to Policies from March, 1314, "he the 3st 
December, 1840, is as follows :— 
Sum Assured, Time Assured. Sum added to Policy, 
£5000 6 Years 10 Months £683 6 8 
6 Years 600 0 0 
4 Years 409 0 0 
2 Years 200 0 
The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, 
and only one- half need be paid. for the first five years, where the 
Insurance | is for life. 
Every information will be afforded on application to the Resi- 
dent Directors, Edward Boyd, Esq. and E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., 
of No. 8, Wate tloo-place, Vall Ma i, London. 





Under the Especial Patr poy of Iker Most Gracious Majesty 


HE ROYAL NAV oAL. MILITARY, EAST 
INDIA, and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIET Y, 
13, W eterino- omnes, London. 


li Col. Sir Frederick Smith « ti, R.E., Chairman. 
t William Gossett, C.B., K.C.H., R. E: «» Deputy- Chairman. 
Mal he Right Hon. Sir G. oe Sg G'c.B., M.P., Lord of 
iraity 

Major-Gen. Sir J. Cockburn, Bart. G. 
Admiral Sir Charles Rowley. Bart. K 
G Thomas Bradford, fi 

Sir P. Ross, G. 

. Sir PL W 


., G.C.H. 


. ard ard, 
$ ¥ i. ; 
+ wveilan d, E.1.CS. 


Pu rch 
Major Shadwell C os. F.R.S. 
Archibald Hair. f'sq., M.D.. late R.H.G. 
elville Grindlay. . . Army Agent. 
wii Willian, L ~ancey. RE 
bard, Es: v 
James Nugent Daniell, Esq. y Agent. 


AUR FINLAISON, me. ‘the "Government Calculator. 


U RANCES are vane upon the Lives 4 


ay may change from one country | 
Siem without forfei riting their Policies. 
the ym amounting to Thirty per Cent. on the actual value o 


Septenni 


JOSEPH C, BRETTELL, Secretary, 


be stated that the additions thes vs | 


cies ‘d f | pocae Hod nee to oil.” — 
was apportioned to the Assured, at the recent First | 
‘onial Meetin; | 


| Manutacturers, &c. in the kingdom, 


ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and 
ANNUITY ComPany, 9, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 
London. Established in 182 
This Society is supported by an ample subscribed capital, and 
by a considerable accumulated premium fund. 
Assurances are effected at a low rate of premium, without 
} profits, or at an increased premium, with participation in the 
profits of the Office. | 
A Bonus in read money. at the rate of 15 per cent. on the | 
| premiums received (equivalent to a reversionary bonus of about 


3 per cent.) was declared in May, 1842, on all beveiicial policies | 
on which three annual premiums had been paid in the December 
previous. | 
A division of the profits takes place every five years, and the | 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


holders of beneficial policies can receive their | onuses in ready 
money, or have them applied in auzmentation of their policies, 
or in reduction of their future premiums, 

Assurers may contract to pay their Premiums either in one 
sum,ina given number of payments, in annual, half-yearly, or 
quarterly payments, or on the ascending or descending scale. 

Officers in the Army and Navy on active service, persons 
afflicted with chronic and other diseases, and such as are going 
beyond the limits of Europe, are also assured at moderate rates. 

Prospectuses and all mecemarty information may be obtained 
at the Office. CHAEL SAWAKD. Secretary. 


E. BARRY, « of the firm of Messrs. Barry 
and Son, Stationers and Engravers, Pgyptian- hall, 
Piccadilly, and 122, Bishopsgate-street Within, bezs respect fully i 
toinform the yet! and gentry that he has just returned from | 
Paris, where he has been for the purpose of selecting articles of 
the newest and most attractive descriptions, suitable for pre- 
pono In addition to a large miscellaneous stock. comprising 
very imaginable sort of PLAIN, Fancy, end DECORATIVE 
ST ATIONERY, thev consist of tastelul articles in Bohemian 
glass, bronze, bubl, filigree. ivory, and papier maché ornaments. 
Messrs. B. & Son supply letter and note paper, whether plain, 
| fancy, or suitable for invitations, from 4s, to 40s. per ream, and 
may be stamped in the best manver with either arms, crest, 
coronet, or initials,—dies for which purpose are supplied at 12s. 
each, Card-plates engraved for 2s. 6d.. and 100 cards printed, 
: the style of engraving meee he selec ted from an immense 
uae which Messrs. B. Son have had the honour of 
engraving. Pocket-books, FEE og and souvenirs for the new 
| year may be procured ofevery kind, bound eitherinthe p!ainest 
or most costly manner. Messrs B. & Son areaiso agents for the 
sale of Mr. Robert = -st Ede’s perfumery. 
Y-INVENTED 
THENIAN ‘CRAYONS, in every varicty of 
Colour.—The ATHENIAN C Ray INS wi ie be found far 
superior to any hitherto produced, as tb a in colour, 
will work with great freedom, blend e: 
will keep their point, and not so liable to 
other Crayons, 
ASet ota in Mahogany Box, 2°. ¢¢. 





break as the Swiss or 


With two Stumps and 
a Crayon Holder, 
see 7 


Fy} 
6 

To be had of all Artists’ Colo urm nay tat 
ers; and at the Manufacturers’, E. W OLE E x "SON, 2: $< 
street, Spitalfie lds, London. 


" " 
NM ETCALFES NEW PATTERN oOTs 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPON( —The Pras 
has the important advantage of searc hing, tho a into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose—ts. An improved Clothes Brash, that cleansin a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable o f injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair- brushes, | wit h the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, which de not soften like ony on bair. I le sb 
Brushes of improved graduated cy po ful friction. Velvet 
eae ote which act in the most surprising and seccessfel manner. 
The S$ pres erved ve'uable pro- 
pe ttle s of absorption, », Vitality, and — moe ity by means of dire ct 
importations dispensi ng with all iy te pe itties’ profits 
and destructive bleaching, and sec urin “> xury of agenuine 
Smyrna Sponge. Only at METC ALI E'S Sole & jatabil 1 ent, 
130 B..Oxford- Street, one “ or from_ Ho oe 
Cantion.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalle’s, * 
by some houses. 
Par rion: EVER-POINTE D PENCILS.— 
S. MORDAN & Co. caution the public in porch asing this 
useful article to see that the Patentee’s nam he stamped k gibt y 
on the case. A quantity of counterfeits are constantly pres 
on the be ¢, as they yield a great re profit to ve salesman, but | 
will be found of no value in us e ab marks apply to 
their patent leads for replenishing the same. _M anufactory, 22, 
City-road, London. 


VAUXHALL COMPOSITE C ANDLES 

per pound, and PRICE’S PATENT CANDLES, 
pound.—These are the London cash prices, but the pet try 
ones vary with the distance from tow 

Both sorts burn exactly as well as the fine ve wax, and are 
cheaper, allowing for the light, than Tallow ¥ 

sold wholesale to Ge Trade by EDWARD ? ICE & 
Belmont, Vanxhall; PALMER & CO,. Sutton-stre 4 
well; and W TLLIAM | MARCH: ANT, 253, 
street 

Until these Candles become generally sold throughout the 
country, Edward Price & Co. will supply any private families 
unable to obtain them in their own neighbour 1, with a 
uantity not less than 5/. worth, direct from the fz On 3 
line being addressed to Belmont, Vauxh all, enc] ng a Poste 
office Order for 5/., (payable to Edward Pr ice & Co., not to Ed- } 
ward Price, or Mr. Price,) they will forward a box « f the Vanx- | 
hall Composite, or of the others, or a mixed box, as may be 
| directed, to that exact amount. — 


N OULD CANDLES to BU RN wW ITHOUT 
SNUFFING.—KEMPTON’S PATENT viene candles 

are greatly improved, and do not require ; they burn 
longer and are cheaper than any other “he flame is 
steady and brilliant. No metallic or oe let im atter is used | 

| in the manufacture. Price 8d, » Per S« td. by v E. Parish, 
agent for exportation, 57. Upper Th amen-street. all Grocers | 
and Oilmen ; and at the Manufactory, Old Barge io Christ- 

| church, Surrey. 


ALMER & CO.S DECIMAL P ALM | 
CANDLES (10 to the Ib.) give the light of Three ordinary 
| Tallow Candles, require no suufling, = can be used in any 
Candlestick. Sold by every Oilman r, &c., at 74d. per Ib. 
| —It will be seen by the following state iva of Mr. J, HAWKINs, 
at the late Meeting of the British Association, that the se Candles 
| are by tar the cheapest light at present in use. “ With regard 
to Palmer's and the common Dip,—when the latter was not | 
snuffed oftener than about every ten minutes, it took four to be 
_— al to one of the former; and when unsnuffed altoge tk er, it 
required «leven pounds to he equal to. one pound of Palmer's. 
| After alluding to further experiments with candles and also h 
oils, he concluded by recommending the selt-snutfling candle in 
See Atheneum, Oct. 19, 1844. 
PALMER & CO.’ S Mid-size Lamps, and Candles of the same 
escription as the above, may be had of all lronmongers, Lamp 
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YHE NEW PATENT CARD CASEW 
S. MORDAN & Co. respectfully inform the public tha 
ey have just introduced a new PATENT ¢ SARD CAS: st 
AG each time the lid is raised. lifts one card dave the level 
of the rest, thus rendering it extremely easy to withdraw, and 
therefore obviat ng an inconvenience constantly urged against 
the old card cases. bi are to be had in silver, tortoiseshell, 
and leather. of all jewellers and popienses | in the United King- 
om.— Manufactory, 22, City-road, London. 


BY LETTERS PATENT. 
ATENT LINING for WALLS of HOUSES, 


&c.—The only effectual and durable remedy for damp, 
whether saline or otherwise, and is also a superior surface for 
every method of decoration. 

N.B. Silks, Velvets cerene olped). Damasks, Chintzes, &c. &c. 

“joined up” by means of the * Patent Butting Invisible Join of 
the Patent Lining.” 
An  exameple of the Join and Patent Lining may be seen at 
Mr. A. Saunders’s, Decorator, &c. &c. 1 egent-street ; or at 
the Patentee’s, Mr. John Collard Drake, of whom all particulars 





19, Elm Tree-road, St. John's Wood. 
ILVER SUPERSEDED, and those corrosive 


and injurious Metals, called Nickel and German Silver 
the introduction of a new, and perfectly match- 
less ALBATA PLATE. C. WATSON, 42, BARBICAN, 
16, Norton FouGate, aided by a person of Science in the 
amalgamation of Metals, has succeeded in bringing to Public 
Notice the most beautiful Article ever yet offered ; possessing 
all the richness of Silver in appearance, with all its durability 
and hardness—with its perfect sweetness in use, undergoing as 
it does a Chemical Process, by which, all that is nauseous in 
mixed Metals is entirely extracted—resisting all Acids—may be 
cleaned as silver, and is manufactured into every Article for by 
Table and Sideboard. Plain | Threaded| King’s 
Fiddle. . ddle. Pattern. 

16s. 6d. Bbs. 
12s. 6d. 





| pat r----¥ 


Table Spoons peg dos. os 428, 


Dessert do. 


o. 285. 
do 


oe 138, 
«+ 35s, 
. ++ 288 «+ 328, 

C. Watson. begs the Public will understand that this Metal is 
peculiarly his own, and that Silver is not more different from 
He id. than his Metal is from all others—on its intrinsic merits 
alone be wishes it to be tested, and from the daily increasing 
eulogiums he receives, he is gouvinces, that nothing can prevent 
its hecominz an article of universal wear. 

C, Watson's handsomely ILLUS TRA’ TED CATALOGUE and 
Pit ICE CURR EN I, is just published, and Families who regard 
economy and clegance, should possess themselves of this useful 
oon. which may be had Gratis, and Post Free from the above 

ddress. 


PATENT PARAGON CAMPHINE LAMPS. 
—The creat fault which =e ast year found with the Vesta from 
its great smoke and eniis of black smuts, is happily entirely 
obv ated in the Par ‘which surpasses in brilliancy and 
whiteness of light, rece tS hitherto seen—giving the light of 
16 wax candles at the cost of one balfpenny ver hour. The 
largest stock in London to select from at C. Watson’ s Ware- 
nonee 8, 41 and 42, Barbican, and 16, Norton Folgate. The Spirit, 

sed vod recommended by Dr. Ure, is delivered by C. 
M aan n's carts, at 4y. per gallon in screw cans. 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.— The sin- 
cular virtues of this successful invention for restoring, 
preserving, #0@ beautifying the Human Hair, are too well known 
and apprec’ated to need comment. The very facts of the high 
and disti ished patronage it enjoys, its general use in all 
ontries, tagether with numerous testimonials constantly re=- 
ce ved i in its favour, are authorities which stamp its superior 
evcellence and title over all attempts of asimilar nature Being 
un ally preferred, its consequent great demand excites the 
tty of u nprineipled Shopkee »pers, who vend the most spus 
riows trash as the “ GENCINE” Macassar Oil: whereas the genuine 
arti cle i is wholly the invention and property mot A. RowLannp & 
and the amalgamation of its costly ex tic materials renders 
ve any attempt to discover its component parts—thus 
g the imposition of all other articles bearing the title ot 

* Macassar Oi The genuine article has the words ‘ROW 
L AND S MACAS oe OIL’ engraved in two lines on the Wrape 
ack of the wrapper pearly I 50 times, containing 
Price 3s. éd. ; 7s. ; Family Bottles (equal to four 
: and double that size, 2is. per bottle. Sold by 
the Proprietors, A. WLAND & SUN, 20, Hatton-garden, 

London; and by Ch on and P ai 
*.* Allothers are FRAUDU LENT ‘COU NTERFEITS!!! 


R*: STORING and PROMOTING the 
GROWTH_ of BAS -Contoention aff, the unfailing 
virtues of OLDRIDGE’S BALM of COLU) 
= Cut. roy March, 1841, 

“Dear Sir.—I have heen for some time nearly bald on the 
front of the head, and tried several remedies, but to no avail, 
was kindly recommended by you to try Oldridge’ s Balm of 
( olumbia, and after one bottle perceived a most visible growth 
of the and it is now as thick as any other part. | have 
tried several remedies, but found nothing equal to the Balm for 
easy application and as a traly effectual remedy.—! am, dear 
Sir, yours sincerely, “ ArnTuor Hype. 57, Patrick. street. 

Mr. G. P. Atkins, "Apothecary, 128, Patrick-street 

“ Cork, 6th Jan, 141. 

** Sir. — Be ki nd enough to send me by bearer an 11s. bottle of 
Oldridge’s Balm, as 1 think it will be sufficient to finish the 
good result | have experienced by the use of the 6s. one | have 
just finished. My hairis now completely_restored; and I feel 
oblized for your kind re commendation. —Yours truly, 

“To Mr. Atkin “Joun Cummins, York-street.’ 

Oldridge’s Balsa ‘prevents the hair turning gray, and the ares 
application causes it to curl be pautitally. fre oe it fom scurf. and 
stops it from falling off. Price 3s. 6d., nd Is. per Bottle. 
No other prices are genuine. - OLDRIDGES BALA. 1, Wel- 
lington-street, the second house from the Strand. 


FOR GOUT, RHEU MATISM,AND RHEU MATIC GOUT, 

‘IMCO'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS 
w are a certs 1in and safe remedy ; they restore tranc - sped to 
the nerves, cive tone to the stomach, and strength to the whole 
system. No other medicine can be compared to these excel- 
lent pills, as they prevent the disorder from attacking the 
Stomach or Head, and have restored thonsnet from pain and 
mi ort to health and comfort.—Sold ae VILLOUGHBY & 
Co TMabopscate Without, and nearly all Medic: ne Venders, 
at is. Nid. or 2s. 9d. per box. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
TORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy to all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Headache, 
Bilious and Liver Complaints. They act as a powerlul tonic 
aperient, imparting strenats to the stomach, and 
system. Sold in bottles at Is. Ud., 
9d., ach, by A. WILLOUGHBY & Co. late 
it LA, W fades, él, ‘Bishopogate Without, and nearly all Medicine 


6d. 











and gentle 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S MONTHLY SERIES. 


A COLLECTION OF 
ORIGINAL WORKS OF FICTION AND BIOGRAPHY. 


No. 2, price 3s., or Nos. 1 and 2, price 7s. in cloth, forming Vol. I. of 


MOUNT SOREL; 


Or, The Heiress of the We Ceres. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘TWO OLD MEN’S TALES.’ 


This Series of Books will consist exclusively of new and original works, chiefly of the class of Novels and Romances, 
and the price of each work will be less than one-half the sum charged for an equal amount of matter in the ordinary 


system of publication. ‘ é 
Each Novel will be published in Four Monthly Parts, of the post octavo form. Each Part will contain one hundred 


and sixty handsomely printed pages, and be sold for Three Shillings. While every novel in the Series will contain the 
erdinary amount at present included in Three Volumes, it will be completed in Four Parts, and sold for Twelve Shillings. 


THE NEXT NOVEL WILL BE 


THE WHITEBOY. 


By MRS. S. C. HALL. 





THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


THE BARONIAL HALLS, 


Picturesque ECvifices, and Ancient Churches of England ; 
from Drawings made expressly for the Work, by J. D. HARDING, G. CATTERMOLE, 5. PROUT, J. HOLLAND, 
F. MULLER, &e. Executed in Lithotint under the Superintendence of Mr. Harding. 
With descriptive Letter-press, by 8. C, HALL, P.S.A. 
Price—Prints, Imperial Quarto, half-bound, 2/. 5s.; Proofs, Colombier Quarto, half-bound, 3s. 7s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 

Kent. 
Lancashire. 
Northamptonshire. 
Norfolk, 
Somersetshire. 


Penshurst, the Court Yard 
Turton Tower... in 
Kirby Hall 
Biickling .. a - “a 
The Great Chamber, Montacute 
Ingestrie .. i .. Staffordshire. 
Helmingham Hall . Suffolk. 
Iengrave Hall .. ik ats ne 
ee West Stow Iall os pe o 
Cobham Church, Interior ” Arundel Church -. Sussex. 
Hever Castle... ae os ” Boxgrove Church . «e os 
Penshurst, from the Park 98 Warwick Castle na .. Warwickshire. 
The Work is published alt te Month, in three sizes, and will be completed in Twenty-four Parts, 
Each Part contains Thee Blates, and Twelve Pages of Letter-press interspersed with Woodcuts. 
Price—Prints, Lnperial Quarto, 5¢.; }*+oofs, Colombier Quarto, 7s. 6d. ; India Paper, Imperial Folio, 123. 


Berkshire. 
Cambridgeshire. 
Cheshire. 


Shottesbrooke Church .. 
Sawston Hall... oe 
Brereton Hall .. oe 
Moreton Hall .. oe 
Naworth .. ° ee 
Naworth Long Gallery ” 
Hinchinbrook House .. Wuntingdonshire. 
Chariton House .. ee Kent. 

Cobham Hall .. - 


Cumberland. 








in Numbers, at the rate of Two a Week, price 3d. each ; in Parts, at the rate of Two a Month, price 1°. cach, 


THE WANDERING JEW. 


By M. EUGENE SUE, Author of ‘ The Mysteries of Paris.’ 
The FIRST VOLUME is now completed, price 9s. in cloth boards. 


HEATH’S ILLUSTRATIONS TO THE WANDERING JEW. 
In Numbers, price 6d., each containing Four Plates, 
A SERIES OF BEAUTIFUL 


ILLUSTRATIONS TO THE WANDERING JEW. 


Drawn by the First Artists in Paris, and executed on Wood by the most eminent English Engravers, under the 
Superintendence of Mr. CHARLES HEATIL 


Letter from M. Eugene Sue. 

** Paris, January 6, 1345. 

**Sr,—I am most anxious to assure you of my extreme gratification on seeing the admirable designs with which you 

have illustrated your excellent English translation of * The Mysteries of laris ;’ and I beg you to accept my most sincere 

thanks for the care which you have bestowed in publishing that work. 

“I have also greatly admired the Illustrations to ‘ The Wandering Jew,’ which you have been so kind as to send to 

me ; and I feel ay convinced that that work—thanks to your care and ability—will be in every respect equai to the 
former publication. 

“ Allow me again to offer you the expression of my satisfaction and respect, and to subscribe myself,—Yours, &c. &¢. 

** Charles Heath, Esq.” ** EvGEsm Sve.” 


NEW WORK FOR THE PEOPLE. 
Part I., price Sevenpence sewed, of 


THE EDINBURGH TALES. 


Conducted by MRS. JOHNSTONE, 
Consisting of Sixty-four large Octavo Pages, 
AND CONTAINING 


CF es, 


PERIODICALS. 
No. L., published January 1, 1845, price 5s, 


The Archzological Album; or, Muse 
of National Antiquities. Edited by THOs, WRIG 
M.A. F.S.A. The Ilustrations by F. W, PAHO 
FS.A. Published every alternate Month, Each X; . 
ber to consist of Five Sheets of Text, Post Quarta 
terspersed with numerous Woodcuts, and Five Quart 
Plates of Antiquities, one of which will be 

The First Part contains a detailed account of the 
Mecting of the Archxological Society at Canterion 


The Mysteries of Paris; Part 4, pi, 
2s. 6. A new and splendid Edition, adapted to 
English reader; lustrated with upwards cen 
gravings on Wood of all the Characters, 

tumes, and Localities, described in this ext 
work ; drawn by the tirst Artists in Paris, and ex 
under the superintendence of Mr. CIIARLES HEATH 


THE FIRST VOLUME 
is now completed, handsomely bound in cloth, price Igy, 


Part 10, price 1s. 


The Library of Travel; being the Fi 
art of a popular Description of EGYPT ana NUBL, 
their Scenery and their People, Incidents of Travei, & 
By J. A. ST. JOUIN. Each Part contains 60 full oct, 
pages of Letter-press, and numerous Woodcuts, ’ 


THE FIRST VOLUME 
is now completed, and contains SYRIA and the HOLy 


LAND, with 120 Woodeuts; 8vo. price 85. Gd. cloth, of 
lds. morocco. ; 


FOREIGN LIBRARY. 


Vo .umgEs Just CoMPLETED. 


History of the Eighteenth Centr 
By FP. C. SCHLOSSER. Volume the Fourth, Be 
the Second of the Political Portion of the is 
Price 11s. cloth. 







'; History of Germany, from the I 


Period to the Present Time. By FREDERICK K0 
RAUSCH. Price 14s. cloth. 


Tales from the German. Comprs: 


Specimens from the most Celebrated Authors. By} 
OXENTVORD and C, A. FELLING. Price Lis. cloth 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Zoe: the History of Two 
A Novel. By GERALDINE E. JEWSBURY., 310 
post 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 

“This work is written with masculine energy, 
were it not for the title-page we should certainly 
haveimagined that it was the production ofa female 
The characters are drawn in the most vivid colouw 
and the whole story, though simple in its construe 
is told with great power and originality. The pe 
of mankind are grappled with--the depths of the humm 
heart explored, and the bad therein deposited is i 
—_ with unscrupulous and uncompromising skil 

Has. 


Poems 3 Tre Pitcrm™ or Beavry—Tas Ce 
TAGER’s Sanpata —Songs—anp Mixon Pecks 
SAMUEL MULLIN. With 23 Vignette Ilustrati 
engraved in line by W. R. Sarru, from Drawings by 
Waren; in a handsome Volume, uniform with} 
GExS'S ‘ ITALY,’ price 12s. 





YOUNG MRS. ROBERTS TIREE CHRISTMAS DINNERS; 
MARY ANNE'S HAIR; and GOVERNOR FOX. 
Published in Weekly Numbers, at Three-halfpence ; and in Monthly Parts, containing Four Numbers, sewed, with a 


’ Wrapper, price Sevenpence. 





| IN THE PRESS. 
| The Child of the Islands; 4 


By the Hfon. Mrs. NORTON, with an INustration 


| DANieL Maciter, R.A. Crown 8vo. 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, 186, Strand; JOHN CUMMING. Dublin; J. MENZIES, Edinburgh; and A. RUTHERGLEN, Clasgow. 





Printed by JamMEs HOLMES, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, Took’s Court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said county; and publi 
y JouNn Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the said county, Publisher, at No. 14, in Wellington-street aforesaid ; and suld by al! Booksellers and Newsyenders.—Agents: for ScuTLaND Me 


Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for IRELAND, J, Cumming, Dublin.—Saturday, February 1, 1845, 
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